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CHAPTER XXXII. 


MENEXENUS. 


Persons and situation of the dia- 
logue ... 

Funeral harangue_ ‘at Athens — 
Choice of a public orator—So- 
krates declares the task of the 
public orator to be easy— Comic 
exaggeration of the effects of the 
harangue 

Sokrates professes to have learnt a 
funeral harangue from Aspasia, 
and to be competent to recite 
it himself. Menexenus entreats 
him todoso _... 

Harangue recited by Sokrates 

Compliments of Menexenus after 
Sokrates has finished, both to the 
harangue itself and to Aspasia 

Supposed period—shortly after the 
peace of Antalkidas .. 

Custom of Athens about funeral 
harangues. Many suchharangues 
existed at Athens, composed by 
distinguished orators or logo- 
graphers—KEstablished type of 
the harangue 

Plato in this harangue ‘conforms 
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to the established ee 
on which he insists ... 

Consolation and exhortation to sur- 
viving relatives... . 

Admiration felt for this harangue, 
both at the time and afterwards 

Probable motives of Plato in com- 
posing it, shortly after he esta- 
blished himself at Athens as a 
teacher—His competition with 
Lysias—Desire for celebrityboth 
as rhetor and as dialectician ... 

Menexenus compared with the 
view of rhetoric presented in 
the Gorgias—Necessity for an 
orator to conform to established 
sentiments . 

Colloquial por tion of the Mene- 
xenus is probably intended as 
ridicule and sneer at Rhetoric— 
The harangue itself is serious, 
and intended as an evidence of 
Plato’s ability 

Anachronism of the Menexenus— 
Plato careless on this point 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


KLEITOPHON. 


Persons and circumstances of Klei- 
tophon 3 

Conversation of Sokrates. ‘with 
Kleitophon alone: he alludes 
to observations of an unfayour- 
able character recently made by 
Kleitophon, whoasks permission 
to explain ... 

Explanation given. Kleitophon ex- 
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presses gratitude and admiration 
for the benefit which he has de- 
rived from long companionship 
with Sokrates : 

The observations made by Sokrates 
have been most salutary and 
stimulating in awakening ardour 
for virtue. Arguments and ana- 
logies commonly used bySokrates 
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But Sokrates does not explain what 
virtue is, nor how it is to be 
attained. Kleitophon has had 
enough of stimulus, and now 
wants information how he is to 
act ‘ 

Questions addressed by Kleitophon 
with this view, both to the com- 
panions of Sokrates and to So- 
krates himself ... 

Replies made by the friends of So- 
krates unsatisfactory : 

None of them could explain ‘what 
the special work of justice or 
virtue was ... 

Kleitophon at length ‘asked the 
question from Sokrates himself. 
But Sokrates did not answer 
clearly. Kleitophon believes 
that Sokrates knows, but will 
not tell 

Kleitophon is on the point of leav- 
ing Sokrates and going to Thra- 
symachus. But before leaving 
he addresses one last entreaty, 
that Sokrates will ‘speak out 
clearly and explicitly ... 

Remarks on the Kleitophon. Why 
Thrasyllus placed it in the 
eighth Tetralogy immediately 
before the Republic, and along 
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with te the other frag- 
ment 

Kleitophon is “genuine, ‘and. per- 
fectly in harmony with a just 
theory of Plato... . 

It could not have been "published 
until after Plato’s death . ‘ 

Reasons why the Kleitophon was 
never finished. It points out the 
defects of Sokrates, just as he 
himself confesses them in the 
Apology... 

The same defects also confessed in 
many of the Platonic and Xeno- 
phontic dialogues 

Forcible, yet respectful, manner in 
which these defects are set forth 
in the Kleitophon. Impossible 
to answer them in such a way as 
to hold out against the negative 
Elenchus of a Sokratic pupil ... 

The Kleitophon represents a point 
of view which many objectors 
must haye insisted on against 
Sokrates and Plato ... 

The Kleitophon was originally in- 
tended as a first book of the 
Republic, but was found too 
hard to answer. Reasons why 
the existing first book was sub- 
stituted 
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PLatronic REPUBLIC—ABSTRACT. 


Declared theme of the Republic— 
Expansion and multiplication of 
the topics connected with it ... 

Personages of the dialogue .. 

Views of Kephalus about old age 

Definition of Justice by Simonides 
—It consists in rendering to 
every man what is owing to him 

Objections to it by Sokrates — 
There are cases in which it is 
not right to restore what is 
owing, or to tell the truth 

Explanation by Polemarchus--Far- 
ther interrogations by Sokrates 
—Justice renders what is proper 
and suitable: but how? in what 
cases, proper? Under what cir- 
cumstances is Justice useful? ... 

The just man, being good for keep- 
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ing property guarded, must also 
be good for stealing property— 
Analogies cited... ... 

Justice consists in doing good ‘to 
friends, evil to enemies—But 
how, if a man mistakes who his 
friends are, and makes friends 
of bad men ? 

Justice consists in doing good to 
your friend, if really a good 
man: hurt to your enemy, with 
the like proviso. Sokrates af- 
firms that the just man will do 
no hurt to any one. Definition 
of Simonides rejected .. 

Thrasymachus takes up the dia- 
logue—Repulsive portrait drawn 
of him ce 

Violence of Thrasymachus—Sub- 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—continued. 


dued manner of Sokrates—Con- 
ditions of useful colloquy - 
Definition given by Thrasymachus 
—Justice is that which is advan- 
tageous to the more powerful. 
Comments by Sokrates. What 
if the powerful man mistakes 
his own advantage?... ... ... 
Correction by Thrasymachus—If 
the Ruler mistakes, he is pro 
tanto no Ruler—The Ruler, quad 
Ruler—qué Craftsman—is in- 
fallible Sree ay Acca oe eh 
Reply by Sokrates—The Ruler, qud 
infallible Craftsman, studies the 
interest of those whom he 
governs, and not his own in- 
LEST ooGe Hog eas! ase) Apel ord 
Thrasymachus denies this--J ustice 
is the good of another. The 
just many are worse off than the 
unjust One, and are forced to 
submit to his superior strength 
Position laid for the subsequent 
debate and exposition e 
Arguments of Sokrates—Injustice 
is a source of weakness— Every 
multitude must observe justice 
among themselves, in order to 
avoid perpetual quarrels. The 
same about any single indi- 
vidual: if he is unjust, he will 
be at war with himself, and per-~ 
petually weak . Bio) Maco” 00" 
Farther argument of Sokrates— 
The just man is happy, the un- 
just man miserable — Thrasy- 


machus is confuted and silenced. 


Sokrates complains that he does 
not yet know what Justice is .. 
Glaukon intimates that he is not 

satisfied with the proof, though 
he agrees in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sokrates. Tripartite 
distribution of Good—To which 
of the three heads does Justice 
De LON Pee see see arene” Maciel res 
Glaukon undertakes to set forth 
thecase against Sokrates, though 
professing not to agree with it 
Pleading of Glaukon. Justice is 
in the nature of a compromise 
for all—a medium between what 
is best and what is worst 456 
Comparison of the happiness of 
the just man derived from his 
justice alone, when others are 
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unjust to him with that of the 
unjust man under parallel cir- 
cumstances eer me a ees 
Pleading of Adeimantus on the 
same side. He cites advice 
given by fathers to their sons, 
recommending just behaviour 
by reason of its consequences . 
Nobody recommends Justice per 
se, but only by reason of its 
Consequen cess. amaraese acer 
Adeimantus calls upon Sokrates to 
recommend and enforce Justice 
on its own grounds, and to ex- 
plain how Justice in itself 
benefits the mind of the just man 
Relation of Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus to Thrasymachus 
Statement of the question as it 
stands after the speeches of 
Glaukonand Adeimantus. What 
Sokrates undertakes to prove... 
Position to be proved by Sokrates 
—Justice makes the just man 
happy per se, whatever be its 
Tesulisiewy Memes Mareen) ei 
Argument of Sokrates to show 
what Justice is—Assumed ana- 
logy between the city and the 
rbMOEAtHiE'l) Boa ade germ ear ee 
Fundamental principle, to which 
communities of mankind owe 
their origin — Reciprocity of 
want and service between indi- 
viduals — No individual can 
suffice to himself cfd at 
Moderate equipment of a sound 
and healthy city—Few wants ... 
Enlargement of the city—Multi- 
plied wants and services. First 
origin of war and strife with 
neighbours — It arises out of 
these multiplied wants ies 
Separate class of soldiers or Guar- 
dians. One man cannot do well 
more than one business. Cha- 
racter required in the Guardians 
—Mildness at home with pug- 
nacity against enemies ... ... 
Peculiar education necessary, mu- 
sical as well as gymnastical 
Musical education, by fictions as 
well as by truth. Fictions ad- 
dressed to the young: the reli- 
gious legends now circulating 
are often pernicious :; censorship 
necessary : - 
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Orthodox type to be laid down: 
all poets are required to con- 
form their legends to it. The 
Gods are causes of nothing but 
good: therefore they are causes 
of few things. Great prepon- 
derance of actualevil ... ... 50 
The Guardians must not fear death. 
No terrible descriptions of Hades 
must be presented to them: no 
intense sorrow, nor violent nor 
sensual passion, must be re- 
counted either of Gods or Heroes 51 
Type for all narratives respecting 
MCN Gen) ae ee ey ee SS 
Style of narratives. The poet 
must not practise variety of 
imitation : he must not speak in 
the name of bad characters ... 4b. 
Rhythm and Melody regulated. 
None but simple and grave 
music allowed : only the Dorian 
and Phrygian moods, with the 


lyre and harp Sod) Canosa’ (18 
Effect of musical training of the 

mind—makes youth love the 

Beautiful and hate the Ugly ... 54 


Training of the body—simple and 
sober. No refined medical art 
allowed. Wounds or temporary 
ailments treated; but sickly 
frames cannot be kept alive .. 7b. 

Value of Gymnastic in imparting 
courage to the mind—Gymnas- 
tic and Music necessary to cor- 
rechieachianher eee. ie.) ee kG 

Out of the Guardians a few of 
the very best must be chosen as 
Elders or Rulers—highly edu- 
cated and severely tested co 

Fundamental creed required to be 
planted in the minds of all the 
citizens, respecting their breed 
and relationship baal Oe de Ae 

How is such a fiction to be accre- 
dited in the first instance? Dif- 
ficulty extreme, of first begin- 
ning; but if once accredited, it 
will easily transmit itself by tra- 
CLIGTOR he ee) ete ee 7 

Guardians to reside in barracks 
and mess together; to have no 
private property or home; to be 
maintained by contribution from 
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If the Guardians fail in these pre- 

cautions and acquire private in- 

terests, the city will be ruined — 5 
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Complete unity of the city, every 
man. performing his own special 


function ict uid eee eee yO 
The maintenance of the city de- 
pends upon that of the habits, 
character, and education of the 
Grerdians, 22.20 Se eo 
Religious legislation—Consult the 
Delphian A pollo ee ab. 


The city is now constituted as a 
good city—that is, wise, cou- 
rageous, temperate, just. Where 
18 jits J UStlee te ees. esa ee EO! 

First, where is the wisdom of the 
city ? It resides in the few 
elder Rulers : WAM Pes 5°: 

Where is the courage? In the 
body of Guardians or Soldiers _—¢b. 

Where is the temperance? It re- 
sides in all and each, Rulers, 
Guardians, and People. Supe- 
riors rule and inferiors obey ... 7b. 

Where is the Justice? In all and 
each of them also. It consists 
in each performing his own spe- 
cial function, and not meddling 
with the function of the others 

Injustice arises when any one part 
of the city interferes with the 
functions of the other part, or 
undertakes double functions ... 

Analogy of the city to the indi- 
vidual—Each man is tripartite, 
having in his mind Reason, 
Energy, Appetite. These three 
elements are distinct, and often 
conflicts 0) Oi a 

Reason, Energy, Appetite, in the 
individual—analogous to Rulers, 
Guardians, Craftsmen in the city. 
Reason is to rule Appetite. 
Energy assistsReason in ruling it 

A man is just when these different 
parts of his mind exercise their 
appropriate functions without 
hindrance ... a esos wea 

Justice and Injustice in the mind — 
what health and disease are in 
the: body "ek et.) a. en 

Original question now resumed— . 
Does Justice make a man happy; 
and Injustice make him miser- 
able, apart from all conse- 
quences? Answer—Yes... ... 

Glaukon requires farther explana- 
tion about the condition of the 
Guardians, in regard to sexual 
and family ties ... 
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Men and women will live together 
and perform the duties of Guar- 
dians alike—They will receive 
the same Semnaeyic and musical 
training 

Nature does not pr -eseribe any dis- 
tribution of functions between 
men and women. Women are 
inferior to men in eyery thing. 
The best women are equal to 
second-best men 

Community of life and relations 
between the male and female 
Guardians. Temporary mar- 
riages arranged by contrivance 
of the Elders. No separate fami- 
lies .. 

Regulations about age, “for procre- 
ation—Children brought up un- 
der public authority... .. 

Perfect communion of sentiment 
and interest among the Guar- 
dians—Causes of pleasure and 
pain the same to all, like parts 
of the same organism 

Harmony—absence of conflicting 
interest—assured scale of equal 
comfort—consequent happiness 
—among the Guardians... ... 

In case of war both sexes will go 
together to battle—Rewards to 
distinguished warriors : 

War against Hellenic enemies to 
be carried on mildly—Hellens 
are all by nature kinsmen 

Question—Howi is the scheme prac- 
ticable? It is difficult, yet prac- 
ticable on one condition—That 
philosophy and political power 
should come into the same hands 

Characteristic marks of the philo- 
sopher—He contemplates and 
knows Entia or unchangeable 
Forms, as distinguished from 
fluctuating particulars or Fientia 

Ensalone can be known—Non-Ens 
is unknowable. That which is 
midway between Ens and Non- 
Ens (particular s) is matter only 
of opinion. Ordinary men at- 
tain nothing beyond opinion ... 

Particulars fluctuate : they are 
sometimes just or beautiful, 
sometimes unjustorugly. Forms 
or Entia alone remain constant 

The many cannot discern or admit 
the reality of Forms — Their 
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minds are always fluctuating 
among particulars... 

The philosopher will be ardent for 
all varieties of knowledge —His 
excellent moral attributes—He 
will be trained to capacity for 
active life ... 

Adeimantus does not dispute the 
conclusion, but remarks that it 
is at variance with actual facts — 
Existing philosophers are either 
worthless pretenders, or when 
they are good, useless... 

Sokrates admits the fact to be so 
—Hiis simile of the able steers- 
man on shipboard, among a dis- 
obedient crew ... 

The uselessness of the true philo- 
sopher is the fault of the citizen, 
who will not invoke his guidance 

The great qualities required to 
form a philosopher, become 
sources of perversion, under a 
misguiding public opinion 

Mistake of supposing that such 
perversion arises from the So- 
phists. Irresistible effect of the 
public opinion generally, in 
tempting or forcing a dissenter 
into orthodoxy . 

The Sophists and other private 
teachers accept the prevalent 
orthodoxy, and conform their 
teaching toit ... 

The people generally hate philo- 
sophy—A youth who aspires to 
it will be hated by the people, 
and persecuted even byl his own 
relatives é 

The really great minds are thus 
driven away from the path of 
philosophy —which is left to 
empty pretenders cis 

Rare cases in which a highly quali- 
fied philosopher remains—Being 
at variance with public opinion, 
he can achieve nothing, and is 
lucky if he can obtain safety a 
silence 

The philosopher must have a com- 
munity suitable to him, and 
worthy of him 

It must be such a community a as 
Sokrates has been describing— 
But means must be taken to 
keep up a perpetual succession 
of philosophers as Rulers 
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sophy—Not to begin at a very 
Carly-agey ci. 2 ena epee (86 
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by a metaphor to the Sun __,,.. 89 
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world Sa. rice er: eee ee go 
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ally down to the lowest, without 
meddling with any thing except 
Horns eaenr, oo een ae tema 
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Direct. or Superior —Nous—In- 
direct or Inferior—Dianoia ... 93 
Two distinct grades of Opinion 
also in the Sensible World— 
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Distinction between the philoso- 
pher and the unphilosophical 
public, illustrated by the simile 
of the Cave, and the captives 
imprisoned therein ... ... ... 4b. 

Daylight of philosophy contrasted 
with the firelight and shadows 
of the Cave... “:; “a: «ae 95 

Purpose of a philosophical train- 
ing to turn a man round from 
facing the bad light of the Cave 
to face the daylight of philo- 
sophy, and to see the eternal 
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Those who have emerged from the 
Cave into full daylight amidst 





eternal Forms, must be forced 
to come down again and under- 
take active duties—Their reluc- 
tance to do this... ee eee 
Studies serving as introduction 
to philosophy—Arithmetic, its 
awakening power—shock to the 
mind by felt contradiction 
Perplexity arising from the One 
and Many, stimulates the mind 
to an intellectual effort for clear- 
net Up) tt a, ee 
Geometry conducts the mind to- 
wards Universal Ens Se gies 
Astronomy—how useful—not use- 
ful as now taught—must be stu- 
died by ideal figures, not by 
observation Samira) Sean 
Acoustics, in like manner—The 
student will be thus conducted 
to the highest of all studies— 
Dialectic; and to the region of 
pure intelligible Forms |... ,., 
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the Dialectic Power? Sokrates 
declares that he cannot answer 
with certainty, and that Glau- 
kon could not follow him if he 
He answers partially—It is the 
consummation of all the sciences, 
raising the student to the con- 
templation of pure Forms, and 
especially to that of the highest 
Form-—Goiod "ut “ee 
The Synoptic view peculiar to the 
Dialectician Baa Dhan Fate ee 
Scale and duration of various stu- 
dies for the Guardians, from 
youth upwardd J Nee ee 
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tion, are common to females as 
wellas males (.. 4), "4. 
First formation of the Platonic city 
—how brought about: difficult, 
but not impossible ... _. es 
The city thus formed will last 
long, but not for ever. After a 
certain time, it will begin to de- 
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generate. Stages ofits degeneracy ib. 


1. Timoeracy and the timocratical 
individual. 2. Oligarchy, and 
the oligarchical individual. 

3. Democracy, and the democrati- 
eal individual’ ..° 4." om 

4. Passage from democracy to des- 
potism. Character of the des- 
potic city Aen ae ee, ee 
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Despotic individual corresponding : 
to that city... ... 

The city has thus passed, by four 
stages, from best to worse. 
Question—How are Happiness 
and Misery apportioned among 
them ?... . 109 

Misery of the despotised city ab, 

Supreme Misery of the despotising 
individual . 

Conclusion—The Model city and 
the individual corresponding to 
ve it, are the happiest of all—That 

which i is farthest removed from 
\ it, is the most miserable of all 
The Just Man is happy in and 
TA through his Justice, however he 
“ May be treated by others, The 
Unjust Man, miserable 

Other arguments proving the same 
conclusion—Pleasures of Intelli- 
gence are the best of all Se 
sures .. 

They are the ‘only pleasures | com- 
pletely true and pure. Com- 
parison of pleasure and pain 
with neutrality. Prevalent il- 
lusions : 

Most men know nothing of true 
and pure pleasure. Simile of 
the Kosmos — Absolute height 
and depth . a8 

N Sergent of the mind par takes 
more of real essence than nou- 
rishment of the body—Replen- 
ishment of the mind imparts 
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fuller pleasure than replenish- 
ment of the body 

Comparative worthlessness of the 
pleasures of Appetite and Ambi- 
tion, when measured against 
those of Intelligence 

The Just Man will be happy. from 
his justice—He will look only to 
the good order of his own mind 
—He will stand aloof from pub- 
lic affairs, in cities as now con- 
stituted... 

Tenth Book—Censure of the poets 
is renewed—Mischiefs of imita- 
tion generally, as deceptive— 
Imitation from imitation ... 

Censure of Homer—He is falsely 
extolled as educator of the Hel- 
lenic world. He and other poets 
only deceive their hearers 

The poet chiefly appeals to emo- 
tions—Mischief of such eloquent 
appeals, as disturbing the ra- 
tional government of the mind 

Ancient quarrel between philoso- 
phy and poetry—Plato fights for 
philosophy, though his feelings 
are strongly enlisted for poetry 

Immortality of the soul affirmed 
and sustained by argument— 
Total number of souls erneye 
the same 

Recapitulation — The Just Man 
will be happy, both from his jus- 
tice and from its consequences, 
both here and hereafter ... 
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Title of the Republic, of ancient 
date, but only a partial indica- 
tion of its contents 

Parallelism between the Common- 
wealth and the Individual 

Each of them a whole, composed 
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the other Bona are sure to flow 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MENEXENUS. 


In this dialogue the only personages are, Sokrates as an 
elderly man, and Menexenus, a young Athenian of Persons and 
noble family, whom we have already seen as the the dialogue, 
intimate friend of Lysis, in the dialogue known under the’ 
name of Lysis. 

Sokr.—What have you been doing at the Senate- house, 
Menexenus? . You probably think that your course nate 
of education and philosophy is finished, and that you harangue 


Athens— 


are qualified for high political functions. Young oe 


as you are, you aim at exercising command over us ee 


elders, as your family have always done before you.* sk ofthe 


public orator 


Menex.—I shall do so, if you advise and allow me, ‘>e°sv— 


Comic exag- 


Sokrates: but not otherwise. Now, however, I came "tion of . 
to learn who was the person chosen by the Senate ‘¢>™s%- 
to deliver the customary oration at the approaching public 
funeral of the citizens who have fallen in battle. The Senate, 
however, have adjourned the election until to-morrow: but I 
think either Archinus or Dion will be chosen. Sokr.—To die 
in battle is a fine thing in many ways. He who dies thus 
may be poor, but he receives a splendid funeral: he may be 
of little worth, yet he is still praised in prepared speeches by 
able orators, who decorate his name with brilliant encomiums, 
whether deserved or not, fascinating all the hearers: ex. 
tolling us all—not merely the slain warrior, but the city 
collectively, our ancestors, and us the living—so admirably 
that I stand bewitched when I hear them, and fancy myself 


* a. Plat, Menex: p. 234 B-C. . b Plat. Menex. p. 235 A-B. 
AVC U5 B 
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a greater, nobler, and finer man than I was before. I am 
usually accompanied by some strangers, who admire as much 
as I do, and who conceive a lofty estimation both of me and 
of the city. The voice of the orator resounds in my ear, 
and the feeling of pride dwells in my mind, for more than 
three days; during which intetval I fancy myself almost in 
the islands of the blest. I hardly come to myself, or recollect 
where I am, until the fourth or fifth day. Such is the force 
of these orators. 

Menex.—You are always deriding the orators, Sokrates.¢ 
Sokrates pro. LLowever, on this occasion I think the orator chosen 
qesees to Pave will have little chance of success: he will have no 


ral harangue 


fromAspasia, time for preparation, and will be obliged to speak 


and to be - : ° 
competent to @mpromptu. Sokr.—Never fear: each of these orators 


sel’ Men, bas harangues ready prepared. Besides, there is no 


treatshim  ifficulty here in speaking impromptu. If indeed 
"°s080- the purpose were to praise the Athenians in Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the Peloponnesians at Athens, an excellent orator 
would be required to persuade or to give satisfaction. But 
when he exhibits before the very hearers whom he praises, 
there is no great difficulty in appearing to be a good speaker. 
Menex.—Indeed! What! do you think you would be com- 
petent to deliver the harangue yourself, if the Senate were to 
elect you? Sokr.—Certainly: and it is no wonder that I 
should be competent to speak, because I have learnt rhetoric 
from Aspasia (an excellent mistress, who has taught many 
eminent speakers, and among them Perikles, the most illus- 
trious of all), and the harp from Konnus. But any one else, 
even less well-trained than me—instructed in music by 
Lamprus, and in rhetoric by Antiphon—would still be fully 
competent to succeed in praising Athenians among Athenians. 
Menew.—What would you have to say, if the duty were im- 
posed upon you?® Sokr.—Probably little or nothing of my 
own. But it was only yesterday that I heard Aspasia going 
through a funeral harangue for this very occasion : partly 
suggestions of the present moment, partly recollections of 


° Plat. Menex.cp. 235 C. ’Ael ob | as being a true remark made by Sw- 
mpoonal(es, @ Sdxpares, Tovs phropas. | Kpdrns ev TH *Emitagiw, Rhetoric, i. 9, 
4 Plat. Menex. p. 235 D. p. 1307, b. 8, iii, 14, p. 1415, b. 30. 

Aristotle refers twice to thisdictum | ¢ Plat. Menex. p. 236 A. 
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past matters which had occurred to her when she composed 
the funeral harangue delivered by Perikles. Menex.—Could 
you recollect what Aspasia said? Sokr.—I should be much 
to blame if I could not. I learnt it from herself, and was 
near being beaten because I partly forgot it. Menex.—Why 
do you not proceed with it, then? Sokr.—I fear that my 
instructress would be displeased, if I were to publish her 
discourse. Meneax.—Do not fear that, but proceed to speak. 
You will confer the greatest pleasure upon me, whether what 
you say comes from Aspasia or from any one else. Only pro- 
ceed. Sokr.—But perhaps you will laugh me to scorn, if I, 
an elderly man, continue still such work of pastime.t. Menex.— 
Not at all: I beseech you to speak. Sokr.—Well, I cannot 
refuse you. Indeed, I could hardly refuse, if you requested 
me to strip naked and dance—since we are here alone.® 

Sokrates then proceeds to recite a funeral harangue of some 
length, which continues almost to the end. When Harangue 
he concludes—repeating his declaration that the Sokrates. 
harangue comes from Aspasia—Menexenus observes, By 
Zeus, Sokrates, Aspasia is truly enviable, if she, a woman, 
is competent to compose such discourses as that. 

Sokr.—If you do not believe me, come along with me, and 
you will hear it from her own lips. Menea.—I have compliments 


of Menexe- 


often been in company with Aspasia, and I know nus after 
Sokrates has 


what sort of person she is. Sokr.—Well then, don’t finished botn 


you admire her? and are you not grateful to her for rangue galt 
the harangue? Menea.—I am truly grateful for the sia. 
harangue, to her, or to him, whoever it was that prompted 
you: and most of all, I am grateful to you for having recited 
it. Sokr.—Very good. Take care then that you do not betray 
me. I may perhaps be able, on future occasions, to recite to 
you many other fine political harangues from her. Menea.— 
Be assured that I will not betray you. Only let me hear 
them. Sokr.—lI certainly will. 

The interval between these two fragments of dialogue is 
filled up by the recitation of Sokrates: a long funeral 


f Plato, Menex. p. 236 C. ’AAN & Plat. Menex. pp. 234 C, 236 C. 
Yows ov KatayeAdoet, ty cor ddtw h Plat. Menex. pp. 236 C, 249 C. 
mpeoBitns dy ert wallew. 
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harangue in honour of deceased warriors, whom the city 
Supposed pe- directs to be thus commemorated. The period is 
pene supposed to be not long after the peace concluded 
Rintallcidas. by Antalkidas in 387 B.c. That peace was imposed 
upon Sparta, Athens, and the other Grecian cities, by the 
imperative rescript of the Persian king: the condition of it 
being an enforcement of universal autonomy, or free separate 
government to each city, small as well as great. 

It had been long the received practice among the Athenians 
Custom of | to honour their fallen warriors from time to time by 


funeral" this sort of public funeral, celebrated with every de- 
reba monstration of mournful respect: and to appoint 
harangues 


existed at one of the ablest and most dignified citizens as 
Athens, com- 


posed by _ public orator on the occasion.* The discourse de- 
distinguished 


oratorsor — livered by Perikles, as appointed orator, at the end 
logographers 


eae of the first year of the Peloponnesian war, has been 
harangue. immortalised by Thucydides, and stands as one of the 
most impressive remnants of Hellenic antiquity. Since the 
occasion recurred pretty often, and since the orator chosen was 
always a man already conspicuous,! we may be sure that there 
existed in the time of Plato many funeral harangues which are 
now lost: indeed he himself says in this dialogue, that distin- 
guished politicians prepared such harangues beforehand, in 
case the choice of the citizens should fall upon them. And 
we may farther be sure, amidst the active cultivation of rhe- 
toric at Athens—that the rhetorical teachers as well as their 
pupils, and the logographers or paid composers of speeches, 
were practised in this variety of oratorical compositions not 
less than in others. We have one of them among the re- 
maining discourses of the logographer Lysias: who could not 
actually have delivered it himself (since he was not even a 
citizen)—nor could ever probably have been called upon to 
prepare one for delivery (since the citizens chosen were 
always eminent speakers and politicians themselves, not 
requiring the aid of a logographer)—but who composed it as 
a rhetorical exercise to extend his own celebrity. In like 


i See respecting the character of the k Thucyd. ii. 34. 
peace of Antalkidas, and the manner 1 Thucyd. ii. 34. 8s ay youn Te 
1n which its conditions were executed, | dox7 wh atdveros elvat, Kat Eman 
my History of Greece, chap. 76, mponkn. 
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manner we find one among the discourses of Demosthenes, 
though of very doubtful authenticity. The funeral discourse 
had thus come to acquire an established type. Rhetorical 
teachers had collected and generalised, out of the published 
harangues before them, certain loci communes, religious, patri- 
otic, social, historical, or pseudo-historical, &c., suitable to be 
employed by any new orator." All such loci were of course 
framed upon the actual sentiments prevalent among the 
majority of Athenians; furnishing eloquent expression for 
sympathies and antipathies deeply lodged in every one’s 
bosom. 

The funeral discourse which we read in the Menexenus is 
framed upon this classical model. It dwells, with 
emphasis and elegance, upon the patriotic common- 
places which formed the theme of rhetors generally. 
Plato begins by extolling the indigenous character 
of the Athenian population ; not immigrants from 
abroad (like the Peloponnesians), but born from the very soil 
of Attica :" which, at a time when other parts of the earth 
produced nothing but strange animals and plants, gave birth 
to an admirable breed of men, as well as to wheat and barley 
for their nourishment, and to the olive for assisting their 
bodily exercises.° Attica was from the beginning favoured by 
the Gods; and the acropolis had been an object of competi- 
tion between Athéné and Poseidon.” She was the common 
and equal mother of all the citizens, who, from such commu- 
nity of birth and purity of Hellenic origin, had derived the 
attributes which they had ever since manifested—attachment 
to equal laws among themselves, Panhellenic patriotism, and 
hatred of barbarians.1 The free and equal political consti- 


Plato in this 
harangue 
conforms 

to the estab- 
lished type— 
Topics on 
which he 
insists. 


m Aristotel. Rhetoric, i. 5, p. 1360, 
b. 31, i. 9, p. 1367. Dionys. Hal, Ars 
Rhetoric. c. 6, pp. 260-267. 

“ Nec enim artibus inventis factum 
est, ut argumenta inveniremus: sed 
dicta sunt omnia, antequam preci- 
perentur: mox ea scriptores observata 
et collecta ediderunt” (Quintilian, 
Inst. Or. v. 10). 

n Plat. Menex. pp. 237-245 C. ov 
ydp Méromes ovdt Kdduor ovde Atyurrol 
Te xa) Aavaol ov5t %AAL TOAAOl, pices 
Mey BdpBapa bytes, vou 5& “EAAnves, 





guvoiKovaw juiv, GAN abtol “EAAnves, 
ov puitoBdpBapo: oixotper, &e. 

© Plat. Menex. pp. 237 D, 238 A, 

P Plat. Menex. p. 237 C. ; 

a Plat. Menex. pp. 238 D-239 A- 
245 C-D. % icoyovia jas 7 Kare 
pvow icvovoulay avayndce: (nrew Kare 
vouov, Kal under. tAAw imelKew GA- 
Afros 4) aperis ddtn Kal ppovhoews. 
245 D. Sev nabapdy 7d pioos evr érnne 
TH TéAEL THS GAAOTplas picews (i.€. of 


the BdpBapor). 
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tution of Athens—called an aristocracy, or presidency of the 
best men, under the choice and approval of the multitude— 
as it was and as it always had been, is here extolled by Plato, 
as a result of the common origin. 

Alluding briefly to the victories over Eumolpus and the 
Amazons, the orator passes on to the battles of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platza, which he celebrates with the warmth of 
an Hellenic patriot." He eulogizes the generous behaviour 
of Athens towards the Greeks, during the interval between 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, contrasting it with 
the unworthy requital which she received from Sparta and 
others. He then glances at the events of the Peloponnesian 
wars, though colouring them in a manner so fanciful and de- 
lusive, that any one familiar with Thucydides can scarcely 
recognize their identity—especially in regard to the Athenian 
expedition against Syracuse.’ He protests against the faith- 
lessness of Sparta, towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, in allying herself with the common anti-Hellenic 
enemy—the Great King—against Athens: and he ascribes 
mainly to this unholy alliance the conquest of Athens at the 
end of the war.' The moderation of political parties in Athens, 
when the Thirty were put down and the democracy restored, 
receives its due meed of praise: but the peculiar merit 
claimed for Athens, in reference to the public events between 
403 B.C. and 387 B.c., is—That she stood alone among Greeks 
in refusing to fraternise with the Persian King, or to betray to 
him the Asiatic Greeks. Athens had always been prompted 
by generous feeling, even in spite of political interests, to 
compassionate and befriend the weak." The orator dwells 
with satisfaction on the years preceding the peace concluded 
by Antalkidas; during which years Athens had recovered 


* Plat. Menex. pp. 240-241. 


* Plat. Menex. pp. 242-243. 

' Plat. Menex. pp. 243-244. 

u Plat. Menex. pp. 244-245. ef tis 
Bobrorro Tis wéAEws KaTnyophom di- 
kalws, TovT by pdvoy Adywy dpbas 
Karnyopoin, ws ael Alay @iroiKTipuey 
Zort, wal Tod jrtovos Oepamis. Iso- 
krates also, in the Oratio Panegyrica 
(Or. iy.), dwells upon this point, as 
well as on the pronounced hatred 





towards BdpBapor, as standing features 
in the Athenian character (sect. 59- 
184). The points touched upon in 
reference to Athens by Isokrates are 
in the main the same as those brought 
out by Plato in the Menexenus, only 
that Isokrates makes them subservient 
to a special purpose, that of bringing 
about an expedition against Persia 
under the joint headship of Sparta 
and Athens, 
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her walls and her ships—had put down the Spartan supe- 
riority at sea—and had rescued even the Great King from 
Spartan force.” He laments the disasters of Athenian soldiers 
at Corinth, through difficulties of the ground—and at Lech- 
zum, through treachery. These are the latest political events 
to which he alludes. 

Having thus touched upon the political history of Athens, 
he turns to the surviving relatives—fathers, mothers, Consolation 


. : : and exhorta- 
children, &c.—of the fallen warriors: addressing to tion to sur- 


them words of mingled consolation and exhortation. ae 
He adopts the fiction of supposing these exhortations to have 
been suggested to him by the warriors themselves, immedi- 
ately before entering upon their last battle.’ This is the 
most eloquent and impressive portion of the harangue. The 
orator concludes by a few words from himself, inculcating on 
the elders the duty of resignation, and on the youth that of 
forward and devoted patriotism. 

That this oration was much admired, not merely during 
the lifetime of Plato but also long after his death, 
we know from the testimony of Cicero; who informs 
us that it was publicly recited every year on the 
day when the annual funeral rites were celebrated, 
in honour of those citizens collectively who had been slain in 
the service of their country. The rhetor Dionysius” recog- 
nises the fact of such warm admiration, and concurs generally 
therein, yet not without reserves. He points out what he 
considers defects of thought and expression—ostentatious 
contrast and balancing of antithetical clauses, after the 
manner of Gorgias. Yet we may easily believe that the 
harangue found much favour, and greatly extended the re- 
putation of its author. It would please many readers who 
took little interest in the Sokratic dialectics. 


Admiration 
felt for this 
harangue, 
both at the 
time and 
afterwards. 


vY Plat. Menex. p. 245. tione, qua mos est Athenis laudari eos, 
x Plat. Menex. pp. 245 E, 246 A. qui sint in preliis interfecti: que sic 
y Plat. Menex. pp. 247-248. probata est, ut eam quotannis, ut scis, 
z Plat. Menex. p. 249 A-C. illo die recitari necesse sit.” 


a Cicero, Orator. c. 44, 151. “ At See Plato, Menex. p. 249 B about 
non Thucydides, ne ille quidem haud | these yearly funereal rites, and Lysias, 
paullo major scriptor Plato: nec solum Epitaph. s. 80. Ml nwa 
in his sermonibus, qui SiddAcyo di- > Dionys. Hal. De Adm. Vi Dic. in 
cuntur, ubi etiam de industria id | Demosth. p. 1027, compared with Ars 
faciendum fuit—sed in populari ora- | Rhetoric. c. 6, pp. 200-2067. 
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When Plato first established himself at Athens as a lec- 
turer (about 386 8.c., shortly after the peace made by Antal- 
kidas), he was probably known only by Sokratic dia- 
logues, properly so called : which Dionysius specifies 
both as his earliest works and as his proper depart- 
ment, wherein he stood unrivalled. In these, his 
opposition to the Rhetors and Sophists was pro- 
claimed : and if, as is probable, the Gorgias had been 
published before that time, he had already declared 
war, openly as well as bitterly, against the whole art 
of Rhetoric. But it would be a double triumph for 
his genius, if, after standing forward as the representative of 
Dialectic, and in that character heaping scornful derision on 
the rival art of Rhetoric, as being nothing better than a mere 
knack of juggling and flattery ‘—he were able to show that 
this did not proceed from want of rhetorical competence, but 
that he could rival or surpass the Rhetors in their own 
department. Herein lies the purpose of the Menexenus. I 
agree with Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and some other critics,” 
in thinking that it was probably composed not long after the 
peace of Antalkidas, in competition with the harangue of 
Lysias now remaining on the same subject. Though the 


Probable 
motives of 
Plato in com- 
posing it, 
shortly after 
he established 
himself at 
Athens as a 
teacher—His 
competition 
with Lysias 
—Desire for 
celebrity 
both as rhetor 
and as dialec- 
tician. 


* Dionys. Hal. De Platon. p. 762. 
Tpapels wey ev Tois Swxpartixois diadd- 
yous taxvordrois obo1 Ka axpiBeordross, 
ov pelvas & ev abrais, AAA THs Topylov 
kal @ovrvdl5ov Karackevijs epacbets. 
Compare p. 761, the passage imme- 
‘diately preceding, and De Adm. Vi 
_Dicendi in Demosthene, pp. 1025- 
1031. 

To many critics Plato appeared suc- 
cessful in the figurative and meta- 
phorical style—dewds wep) 7d Tpomucdy. 
But Dionysius thinks him very inferior 
to Demosthenes even on this point, 
though it was not the strongest point 
of Demosthenes, whose main purpose 
was 6 ddrndwds a&yév (Dionys. ibid. 
p. 1057). 

4 Tsokrates, in his last composition 
(Panathen. Or. xii.), written in yer 
old age, shows how keenly he felt the 
aspersions of jealous rivals—Sophists 
less successful than himself —who 
publicly complained that he despised 
the lessons of the poets, and thought 
no teaching worth haying except his 





Owl—<amodetauévwy St trav TeEpleaTo- 
Tov thy SiarpiBhy adtav, eva thy 
ToAunpstepoy emixeipjoa éut diaBda- 
Aew, A€yovP ds eyo mdvtwy Kata- 
Ppora Tav ToolTwy, Kal rds Te pidoco- 
plas tas Tay BAAwy Kal ras madelas 
andoas dvaipd, Kal pnul rdyras Anpeiv 
TAY Tovs petecynkdras ris éuis 
diarpiBijs (sect. 22). That which Iso- 
krates complains of these teachers for 
saying in their talk with each other, 
the rhetorical teachers would vehe- 
mently complain of in Plato, when he 
expressed forcibly his contempt for 
rhetoric in the Gorgias and the Phe- 
drus. One way of expressing their 
resentment would be to affirm that 
Plato could not compose a regular 
rhetorical discourse; which affirma- 
tion Plato would best contradict by 
composing one in the received manner. 
® See the Einleitung of Schleier- 
macher to his translation of the Me- 
nexenus ; also Stallbaum, Proleg. ad 
Menex. p. 10, and Westermann, Gesch. 
der Beredtsamkeit, sect. 66, Pp. 134. 
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name of Lysias is not mentioned in the Menexenus, yet 
the rivalry between him and Plato is clearly proclaimed in 
the Platonic Pheedrus: and the two funeral harangues go so 
completely over the same ground, that intentional compe- 
tition on the part of the latest, is the most natural of all 
hypotheses. 

Here then we have Plato exchanging philosophy for “the 
knack of flattery ’—to use the phrase of the Gorgias. 
Stallbaum is so unwilling to admit this as possible, 
that he represents the Platonic harangue as a mere 
caricature, intended to make the rhetorical process 
ridiculous. I dissent from this supposition; as I 
have already dissented from the like supposition of 
the same critic, in regard to the etymologies of the 
Kratylus. That Plato might in one dialogue scornfully de- 
nounce Rhetoric—and in another, compose an elaborate dis- 
course upon the received rhetorical type—is noway incon- 
sistent with the general theory which I frame to myself, about 
the intellectual character and distinct occasional manifesta- 
tions of Plato.’ The funeral harangue in the Menexenus 
proves that, whatever he thought about Rhetoric generally; 
he was anxious to establish his title as a competent rhetorical 
composer: it proves farther that he was equal to Lysias in 
the epideiktic department, though inferior to Perikles. It 
affords a valuable illustration of that general doctrine which 
the Platonic Sokrates lays down in the Gorgias—That no 
man can succeed as a rhetor, unless he is in full harmony 
of spirit and cast of mind with his auditors; or unless he 
dwells upon and enforces sympathies, antipathies, and con- 
victions, already established in their minds A first-rate 


Menexenus 
compared 
with the 
view of rhe- 
toric pre- 
sented in the 
Gorgias— 
Necessity for 
an orator to 
conform to 
established 
sentiments. 


f Compare also the majestic picture 
which Plato presents of the ancient 
character and exploits of the early 
Athenians, in the mythe commenced 
in the Timzeus (pp. 23-24), prosecuted 
in the Kritias (pp. 113-114 seqq.), but 
left by the author incomplete. 

& Plato, Gorgias, p. 510 C; see 
above, ch, xxii. p. 134. 

This appears to me the real truth, 
subject to very rare exception. But 
I do not think it true to say, as the 
Platonic Sokrates is made to declare 





in the Menexenus, that it is an easy 
matter to obtain admiration when 
you praise Athens among Athenians 
—though Aristotle commends the 
observation. Assuredly Perikles did 
not thinkso(Thucyd. ii. 35). You have 
a popular theme, but unless you have 
oratorical talent to do justice to it, you 
are likely to disappoint and offend, 
especially among auditors like the 
Athenians, accustomed to good speak- 
ing. Compare Plat. Kritias, p. 107 H. 
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orator like Perikles, touching the chords of cherished national 
sentiment, might hope, by such a discourse as that which we 
read in Thucydides, “adjecisse aliquid recepte religioni.”* 
No public orator ever appointed by the Senate to pronounce 
the funeral harangue, could have expatiated more warmly 
than Plato has here done, upon the excellence of the Athe- 
nian constitution, and upon the admirable spirit which had 
animated Athenian politics, both foreign and domestic. Plato 
falls far short, indeed, of the weight and grandeur, the im- 
pressive distinctness of specification, the large sympathies, 
intellectual as well as popular—with which these topics are 
handled by Perikles in Thucydides: but his eulogy is quite 
as highflown and unreserved. 

In understanding fully the Menexenus, however, we have 
Colloquiat to take account, not merely of the harangue which 
Htenexemus * forms the bulk of it, but also of the conversation 
is probably 


intended as Whereby it is commenced and concluded. Plato, 
ridicule and 


sneerat Rhe- Speaking always through the mouth of Sokrates, has 


toric—The 


harangue it- to invent some fiction excusing the employment of 
selfis serious, 


and intended his master in the unprecedented capacity of public 


as an evi- 


dence of orator. What Stallbaum says (in my judgment, 
Plato’s abi- 
lity. erroneously) about the harangue—appears to me 
perfectly true about the conversation before and after it. The 
introductory observations, interchanged between Sokrates and 
Menexenus, certainly tend to caricature (as Aristophanes! 
does in the Acharneis and the Equites) the strong effects pro- 
duced by this panegyrical oratory on the feelings of hearers: 
and to depreciate the task of the orator as nothing better than 
an easy and amusing pastime. To praise Athens among 
Athenians auditors (we are told) is a matter in which few 
speakers can fail to succeed, however poor their abilities, 
Moreover, the great funeral harangue of Perikles is repre- 
sented as having been composed for him by Aspasia *—a 
To employ the striking expression | exenus (235 B.C.) goes as far as that 
of Quintilian (xii. 10) respecting the | of Aristophanes. 
great statue of Zeus at Olympia by k By the language of Plato here, 
Pheidias. he seems plainly to bring his own 
' Aristoph. Acharn. 615, Equit. 640- | harangue into competition not merely 
with that of Lysias but also with that 


The comic exaggeration of Sokrates, | of Perikles. But we must not sup- 
in the colloquial portion of the Men- | pose, forthat reason, that he necessarily 
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female, though remarkable among her sex—who is extolled as 
holding the highest place among rhetorical teachers, and is 
introduced here, as Aristophanes introduces her in the 
Acharneis, when he is putting a construction of discreditable 
ridicule on the origin of the Peloponnesian war. To make a 
good funeral harangue (Sokrates says)! requires little or no 
preliminary preparation ; besides, the Rhetors have harangues 
ready prepared at home. All this persiflage,in harmony with 
the polemics of the Gorgias, derides and degrades the Rhetors 
collectively. But when Plato takes the field against them as 
a competitor, in his own rhetorical discourse, he drops the 
ironical vein, and takes pains to deliver one really good and 
excellent in its kind. His triumph isthusdoubled. He tells 
the Rhetors that their business is a trifling and despicable 
one: at the same time showing them that, despicable as it is, 
he can surpass them in it, as he professes to surpass Lysias in 
the Pheedrus.™ 

Such I believe to be the scope of the dialogue, looked at 
from Plato’s point of view. In order to find a person gyachron- 
suitable in point of age to be described as the teacher ne 


Menexenus 
—Plato care- 


of Sokrates, he is forced to go back to the past gene- jess on this 
ration—that of Perikles and Aspasia. But though °°“ 

he avoids anachronism on this point, he cannot avoid the 
anachronism of making Sokrates allude to events long pos- 


has in view the Periklean harangue | Xenophon, Ciconom. i. 14; Cicero de 
which we now read in Thucydides, ii. | Inventione, i. 31: Plutarch, Perikles, 
35-43: which is the real speech, re- | c. 24-32: also Bergk, De Reliquiis 
ported and drest up by Thucydides in | Comeed. Attic. Antique, p. 237. 

his own language and manner. Pro- 1 Aristoph. Acharn, 501. 

bably the Periklean harangue was m Theremarksof Dionysius of Hali- 
preserved separately and in other re- | karnassus (in the Epistle to Cn, Pom- 
ports, so that Plato may have known | pey about Plato, pp. 754-758) are well 
it without knowing the history of | deserving of attention ; especially as 
Thucydides. When I see the extreme he had before him many writers now 
liberty which Plato takes throughout | lost, either contemporary with Plato 
his harangue in regard to the history | or of the succeeding generation. He 
of the past, I can hardly believe that | notices not only Plato’s asperity in 
he ever read Thucydides; if he ever | ridiculing most of his distinguished 
read the history, he certainly disre- contemporaries, but also his marked 
garded it altogether, and threw him- | feeling of rivalry against Lysias. 

self ém) 7d mpocaywydtepoy TH axpodce.| iv yap, Iv wey 7H TAdrwvos pioet 
4 arndécrepov: like the Aoydypapot | ToAAGS apeTas éxovon Td piddripoy, 
of whom Thucydides speaks, i. 21. | &e. ; ; , 
Lysias among them, though in aless See this subject well handled in an 
degree than Plato. Aischines So- | instructive Dissertation by M. Lebeau 
kraticus had composed among his (Stuttgart, 1803, Lysias’ Epitaphios 
dialogues one entitled Agraria. See | als acht erwiesen, pp. 42-40 seq.). 
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terior to his own death. This anachronism is real, though it 
has been magnified by some critics into a graver defect than 
it is in truth. Plato was resolved not to speak in his own 
person, but through that of Sokrates. But he is not always 
careful to keep within the limits which consistent adherence 


to such a plan imposes.” 


2 Groen van Prinsterer (Prosopo- 
graphia Platonica, p. 211 seq.) adverts 
to the carelessness of Plato about exact 
chronology. 

Most of the Platonic critics recognise 
the Menexenus as a genuine Platonic 
dialogue. Ast, however, includes it 
among the numerous dialogues which 
he disallows as spurious; and Suckow, 
Steinhart, and Ueberweg, are also in- 
clined to disallow it. See Ueberweg,Die 





Aechtheit der Platonischen Schriften, 
pp. '43-148. These critics make light 
of the allusion of Aristotle in the 
Rhetoric—Swxpdrys év 1@ ’Emtagle 
—which appears to me, I confess, of 
more weight than all the grounds 
of suspicion adduced by them to prove 
the dialogue spurious. The presump- 
tion in favour of the catalogue of 
Thrasyllus counts with them, here as 
elsewhere, for nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


KLEITOPHON. 


Tue Kleitophon is an unfinished fragment, beginning with a 
short introductory conversation between Sokrates p,,.sns 
and Kleitophon, and finishing with a discourse of {pa creum- 


stances of 


some length, a sort of remonstrance or appeal, ad- *!e*pho- 
dressed by Kleitophon to Sokrates; who makes no reply. 
Some one was lately telling me (says Sokrates) that Klei- 
tophon, in conversation with Lysias, depreciated the con- 
yersation of Sokrates, and extolled prodigiously that of 
Thrasymachus. 
Whoever told you so (replies Kleitophon), did not report 


accurately what I said. On some points, indeed, I Conversation 
. . . . -__ of Sokrat 

did not praise you; but on other points I did praise with Kleito- 
* . . phon alone : 

you. Since, however, you are evidently displeased te atudes to 
A . : : observations 
with me, though you affect indifference—and since ofan un. 
favourable 


we are here alone—I should be glad to repeat the character 


° . recently 
same observations to yourself, in order that you may made by 
. . mi ; Kleitophon, 
not believe me to think meanly of you. These in- who asks per- 
mission to 


correct reports seem to have made you displeased explain. 
with me more than is reasonable. J am anxious to speak to 
you with full freedom, if you will allow it.* 

It would be a shame indeed (rejoins Sokrates), if, when 
you were anxious to do me good, I could not endure to 
receive it. When I have learnt which are my worst and 
which are my best points, I shall evidently be in a condition 
to cultivate and pursue the latter and resolutely to avoid the 
former. 

Hear me then (says Kleitophon). 

As your frequent companion, Sokrates, I have often listened 
to you with profound admiration. I thought you superior 


® Plato, Kleitoph. p. 406. 
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to all other speakers when you proclaimed your usual strain 
Explanation Of reproof, like the God from a dramatic machine, 
Laine against mankind.» You asked them, “ Whither are 


resses grati- coe ae a 
tude andad- you drifting, my friends? You do not seem aware 


miration for 


the benefit that you are doing wrong when you place all vour 
which he has af rf 8 y P y 


derived from affections on the gain of money, and neglect to 


long com- 


panionship teach your sons and heirs the right use of money. 
krates. You do not provide for them teachers of justice, if 
justice be teachable ; nor trainers of it, if it be acquirable by 
training and habit ; nor indeed have you studied the acquisi- 
tion of it, even for yourselves. Since the fact is obvious that; 
while you, as well as your sons, have learnt what passes for a 
finished education in virtue (letters, music, gymnastic), you 
nevertheless yield to the corruptions of gain—how comes it 
that you do not despise your actual education, and look out 
for teachers to correct such disorder? It is this disorder, not 
the want of accomplishment in the use of the lyre, which 
occasions such terrible discord, and such calamitous war, 
between brother and brother—between city and city.© You 
affirm that men do wrong wilfully, not from ignorance or 
want of training: yet nevertheless you are bold enough to say, 
that wrong-doing is dishonourable and offensive to the Gods. 
How can any one, then, choose such an evil willingly? You 
tell us it is because he is overcome by pleasures: well then, 
that again comes to unwillingness—if victory be the thing 
which every man wishes: so that, whichever way you turn it, 
reason shows you that wrong-doing is taken up unwillingly, 
and that greater precautions ought to be taken upon the 
subject, both by individuals and by cities.” 4 

Such, Sokrates (continues Kleitophon), is the language 
The observa- which I often hear from you; and which I always 


tions made 


by Sokrates hear with the strongest and most respectful admira- 


have been 


mostsalutary tion. You follow it up by observing, that those who 


» Plato, Kleitoph. p. 407 A. eva © Plato, Kleitophon, p. 407 B-C. 
yep, & Bdxpares, ool cvyyryvduevos * Plato, Kleitoph. p. 407 C-D. 
mohAdkis eemAnttéuny adxotwr, Kal Sore ex mayrds tpdmov 76 ye adixciy 
fot eddxers mapa Tos HAdous avOpdmovs | &cobowov 4 Adyos aipei, Kal BSeivy em- 
KdAdoTa Aéyer, SmoTE emiTyaY Tors MéAciay Tis viv mAclw moreiobar méyT? 
dvOpemos, bomep em unxavijs tpayicijs &vdpa idia @ dua nat Snuocta tuumdoas 
Geds, Tuvers A€ywr, Tot pépecbe, &y- | rds wéAcis, i 
Opwrot, &e, 
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train their bodies and neglect their minds, commit. tating in 
the mistake of busying themselves about the sub- ardour 
ordinate and neglecting the superior. You farther Bane aides 
: ; analogies, 

remark, that if a man does not know how to use any commonly 

° : : : -, used by 
object rightly, he had better abstain from using it Sokrates. 
altogether: if he does not know how to use his eyes, his ears, 
or his body—it will be better for him neither to see, nor to 
hear, nor to use his body at all: the like with any instrument 
or article of property—for whoever cannot use his own lyre 
well, cannot use his neighbour’s lyre better. Out of these 
premisses you bring out forcibly the conclusion—That if a 
man does not know how to use his mind rightly, it is better for 
him to make no use of it:—better for him not to live, than to 
live under his own direction. If he must live, he had better 
live as a slave than a freeman, surrendering the guidance of 
his understanding to some one else who knows the art of 
piloting men: which art you, Sokrates, denominate often the 
political art, sometimes the judicial art or justice.* 

These discourses of yours, alike numerous and admirable— 
showing that virtue is teachable, and that a man pu gorcrates 


should attend to himself before he attends to other Gf note 


plain what 
objects—I never have contradicted, and never shall lee 


- be attai 7 
contradict. I account them most profitable and Kcitepnon 


. . . h h d 
stimulating, calculated to wake men as it were out endutatios 


stimulus, and 


of sleep. I expected anxiously what was to Come now wants 
afterwards. I began by copying your style and ask- ihe ohetacbe 
ing, not yourself, but those among your companions “* 
whom you esteemed the most‘—How are we now to understand 
this stimulus imparted by Sokrates towards virtue? Is this 
to be all? Cannot we make advance towards virtue and get 
full possession of it? Are we to pass our whole lives in 
stimulating those who have not yet been stimulated, in order 
that they in their turn may stimulate others? Is it not 
rather incumbent upon us, now that we have agreed thus far, 
to entreat both from Sokrates and from each other, an answer 


e Plato, Kleitophon, p. 408 A. jydy | yap tTobs Te wdAtora elvar SotaCouevous 
oY ToATiKhY, ® BHKpares, erovoudCers | drd cov mpdrovs émavnpdtwv, wuvOavd- 
modAdiis, Thy avThy 5h TabTHY SikaoTi- | MEvos tls 6 pera Tad’ eln Adyos, Kal 
Rhy Te Kad Bixasoatyny ws Eote Aéyov. | kata ot tpdmov Tiva vmo- 


f Plato, Kleitoph. p. 408 D. todrwy telywv avrots, &e, 
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to the ulterior question, What next? How are we to set to 
work in regard to the learning of justice?’ If any trainer, 
seeing us careless of our bodily condition, should exhort us 
strenuously to take care of it, and convince us that we ought 
to do so—we should next ask him, which were the arts pre- 
scribing how we should proceed? He would reply—The 
gymnastic and medical arts. How will Sokrates or his friends 
answer the corresponding question in their case ? 

The ablest of your companions answered me (continues 
Kleitophon), that the art to which you were wont to 
allude was no other than Justice itself. I told him 
in reply—Do not give me the mere name, but tell 
me what Justice is. In the medical art there are 
two distinct results contemplated and achieved: one, 
that of keeping up the succession of competent 
physicians—another that of conferring or preserving health : 
this last, Health, is not the art itself, but the work accom- 
plished by the art. Just so, the builder’s art, has for its 
object the house, which is its work—and the keeping up the 
continuity of builders, which is its teaching. Tell mein the 
same manner respecting the art called Justice. Its teaching 
province is plain enough—to maintain the succession of just 
men: but what is its working province? what is the work 
which the just man does for us ? 

To this question your friend replied (explaining Justice)— 
Replies made It is The Advantageous. Another man. near him 
otSokrates said, ‘he Proper: a third said, The Profitable: a 
tory. fourth, The Gainful.' I pursued the enquiry by 
observing, that these were general names equally applicable 
in other arts, and to something different in each. Every art 
aims at what is proper, advantageous, profitable, gainful, in 


Questions 
addressed by 
Kleitophon 
with this 
view, both 
to the com- 
panions of 
Sokrates and 
to Sokrates 
himself. 


® Plato, Kleitophon, p. 408 E. 4 
Set Toy Swxpdrnv Kal &AAHAovS nas 
Td) peta TovT’ émavepwrav, duodoyh- 
cavTas Tov7 avTd avOpmmois mpakTéoy 
elva, Ti robvreider; mas dp- 
xeoOau Seiy pauty dinaocdyyns sep 
pabhoews ; 

* Plato, Kleitoph. p. 409 A. eimdvros 
& nov, Mh wor 7d wvoua pdvoy cits, 
GAAA @Se—larpinh mob tis Adyerat 
réexyn, &e. 

' Plato, Kleitoph. p. 409 B. 7) ® 





erepov, § divara roe Huiv epyov 6 
dikaos, rl rodTd dauer; elwe. OStos 
Mey, ws olua, Td cUMpEepoy ame- 
kplvaro: &Ados 8k, Td dor &repos 
de, Td wpEeAtMov 5 BY 7d AvEL 
TEAovY. enavyew BH eyo A€ywv Bre 
Kare? tdye dvduata rade torw ey 
éxdorp Tov Texvar, bp0as Tparr ety, 
AvoiTeAoUvTa, whéAmMa, THAAG TE 
Towatra: GAA mpds 8, 71 TadTa mdvra 
pe epet 7d Wiov éxdorn réxvn, 
Cc. 
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its own separate department: but each can farther describe to 
you what that department is. Thus the art of the carpenter 
is, to perform well, properly, advantageously, profitably, &c., 
in the construction of wooden implements, &e. That is the 
special work of the carpenter’s art: now tell me, what is 
the special work, corresponding thereunto, of the art called 
Justice ? | 

At length one of your most accomplished companions, 
Sokrates, answered me—That the special work None of 
peculiar to Justice was, to bring about friendship aplin wha 
in the community.* Being farther interrogated, he yao 
said—That friendship was always a good, never an Yirtuo was, 
evil: That the so-called friendships between children, and 
between animals, mischievous rather than otherwise, were not 
real friendships, and ought not to bear the name: That the 
only genuine friendship was, sameness of reason and intelli- 
gence :—not sameness of opinion, which was often hurtful— 
but knowledge and reason agreeing, in different persons.! 

At this stage of our conversation the hearers themselves 
felt perplexed, and interfered to remonstrate with him; ob- 
serving, that the debate had come round to the same point 
again. They declared that the medical art also was harmony 
of reason and intelligence: that the like was true besides of 
every other art: that each of them could define the special 
end to which it tended: but that as to that art, or that har- 
mony of reason and intelligence, which had been called 
Justice, no one could see to what purpose it tended, nor 
what was its special work.™ 

After all this debate (continues Kleitophon) I addressed 
the same question to yourself, Sokrates—What is 
Justice? You answered—To do good to friends, 
hurt to enemies. But presently it appeared, that 
the just man would never, on any occasion, do hurt 


Kleitophon at 
length asked 
the question 
fromSokrates 
himself. But 
Sokrates did 
not answer 
clearly. 


Zreyor (i. e. the hearers said) S71 kal H 


k Plato, Kleitoph. p. 409 C. Tedcev- 
tav amexplvatd Tis, @ Sdxparés, pot 
trav oav Eralpwv, bs 5) Koupdrata 
Zotev eimeiv, Ott TodT ely 7d THs 
Biccwcbyns Biv epyov, 6 Tay kddwv 
ovdemids, pirlay év Tats wéAcot Troleiy. 

1 Plato, Kleitophon, p. 409 E. 

™ Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 A. 


VOL. III. 


Kal 


iarpixh dpdvoid tls eort, Kal Graca ai 
Téxvat Kal mepl 8rov ecialy, exouvcr 
reyes Thy 8 td God Acyouevny 
Sicarootvny 7) dudvoiav, Brot Telvovcd 
eat, Stamépevye, Kal wdnAoY adTiis 
6, TL dT’ eort Td Epyor. 
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Kleitophon Cie! 
Kleitophon | to any one:—that he would act towards every one 


oe with a view to good. It is not once, nor twice, but 
will not tell. often and often, that I have endured these per- 
plexities, and have importuned you to clear them up." At 
last I am wearied out, and have come to the conviction that 
you are doubtless a consummate proficient in the art of stimu- 
lating men to seek virtue ; but that as to the ulterior question, 
how they are to find it—you either do not know, or you will 
not tell. In regard to any art (such as steermanship or 
others), there may be persons who can extol and recommend 
the art to esteem, but cannot direct the hearers how to 
acquire it: and in like manner a man might remark about 
you, that you do not know any better what Justice is, be- 
cause you are a proficient in commending it. For my part, 
such is not my opinion. I think that you know, but have 
declined totell me. I am resolved, in my present embarrass- 
ment, to go to Thrasymachus, or any one else that I can find 
to help me; unless you will consent to give me something 
more than these merely stimulating discourses.° “Consider me 
as one upon whom your stimulus has already told. If the 
question were about gymnastic, as soon as I had become fully 
stimulated to attend to my bodily condition, you would have 
given me, as a sequel to your stimulating discourse, some 
positive direction, what my body was by nature, and what 
treatment it required. Deal in like manner with the case 
before us: reckon Kleitophon as one fully agreeing with you, 
that it is contemptible to spend so much energy upon other 
objects, and to neglect our minds, with a view to which all 
other objects are treasured up. Put me down as having 
already given my adhesion to all these views of yours, 

- Proceed, Sokrates—I supplicate you—to deal with me as 
Kleitophon | have described ; in order that I may never more 


is on the 


point of leav- have occasion, when I talk with Lysias, to blame 
ing Sokrates . 


and going to 1 j isi 
and going to you on some points while praising you onothers. I 


chus. But will repeat, that to one who has not yet received 


" Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 A. Taira | raira 5) Kal mpds Opactuaxor, oluat, 
be obx drat ov5t Sts GAAX wordy 5h | wopetoouat, Kal KAAocE brat dvvapat, 
diary xpdvov Kal Amapdv amel- | amopav—emel ef y ebddro1s ob rotrwy 
pnra, &c. : Bev dn watoacba mpos eut Trav Aéywv 

° Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 ©. 8:4 | trav mpotpemricay,, &e. fi 
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the necessary stimulus, your conversation is of in- 
estimable value: but to one who has already been 
stimulated, it is rather a hindrance than a help, to 
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before leav- 
ing he ad- 
dresses one 
last entreaty, 
that Sokrates 


a rho Diets G will speak 
his realising the full acquisition of virtue, and thus oped 
becoming happy.? citly. 


The fragment called Kleitophon (of which I have given an 


abstract comparatively long) is in several ways re- 
The Thrasyllean catalogue places it first 
in the eighth Tetralogy ; the three other members 
of the same Tetralogy being, Republic, Timezus, 
Though it is both short, and abrupt in its 
close, we know that it was so likewise in antiquity : 
the ancient Platonic commentators observing, that 
Sokrates disdained to make any reply to the appeal 
There were therefore in this Tetralogy two 


markable. 


Kritias.2 


of Kleitophon.t 


Remarks on 
the Kleito- 
phon. Why 
Thrasyllus 
placed it in 
the eighth 
Tetralogy 
immediately 
before the 
Republic,and 
along with 
Kritias, the 
other frag- 
ment. - 


fragments, unfinished works from the beginning—Kleitophon 


and Kritias. 


We may explain why Thrasyllus placed the Kleitophon in 


immediate antecedence to the Republic: because 1. It com- 
plains bitterly of the want of a good explanation of Justice, 
which Sokrates in the latter books of the Republic professes 


P Plato, Kleitophon, p. 410 E. py 
HE vyap mpoteTpaymevy ot avOpdrw, & 
Beéxpares, &évov elvar Tov mavTds phow, 
mpoteTpaypevy de, oxeddv Kal eumdb.oy 
Tov mpos TéAos Gperijs eAOdvTa evdal- 
pova yever Oat. 

& Diog. L. iii. 59. The Kleitophon 
also was one of the dialogues selected 
by some students of Platoas proper to 
be studied first of all, Diog. L. iii. 61. 
_ ¥* M. Boeckh observes (ad Platonis 
Minoem, p. 11):—‘ Nec minus falsum 
est, quod spuriwm Clitophontem pleri- 
que omnes mutilatum putant: quem 
ex auctoris manibus truncum excidisse 
‘inde intelligitur, quod ne vetusti qui- 
dem Platonici philosophi, quibus anti- 
quissima exemplaria ad manum erant, 
habuerunt integriorem. Proclus in 
Time. i. p. 7. TltoAcuatos 5¢ 6 TMAa- 
ToviKds KAeropavta avtoy oleTar eivat. 
TodTov yap ev 7H dpuovipm Siardyo 
pn® amonploews Aki@obar mapa Swkpd- 
vous. Plané ut in Critié, quem ab 
ipso Platone non absolutum docet 





Plutarchus in Solone.” 

M. Boeckh here characterises the 
Kleitophon as spurious, in which 
opinion I do not concur. 

Yxem, in his Dissertation, Ueber 
Platon’s Kleitophon, Berlin, 1846, has 
vindicated the genuineness of this 
dialogue, though many of his argu- 
ments are such as I cannot subscribe 
to. 

He shows farther, that the first idea 
of distrusting the genuineness of the 
Kleitophon arose from the fact that 
the dialogue was printed in the Aldine 
edition of 1513, along with the spurious 
dialogues; although in that very 
Aldine edition the editors expressly 
announce that this was a mistake, and 
that the dialogue ought to have been 
printed as first of the eighth tetralogy, 
See Yxem,, pp. 32-33. Subsequent 
editors followed the Aldine in printing 
the dialogue among the spurious, 
though still declaring that they did 
not consider it spurious. 


G2 
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to furnish. 2. It brings before us Kleitophon, who announces 
an inclination to consult Thrasymachus: now both these per- 
sonages appear in the first book of the Republic, in which 
too Thrasymachus is introduced as disputing in a brutal and 
insulting way, and as humiliated by Sokrates: so that the 
Republic might be considered both as an answer to the chal- 
lenge of the Kleitophon, and as a reproof to Kleitophon 
himself for having threatened to quit Sokrates and go to 
Thrasymachus. 

Like so many other pieces in the Thrasyllean catalogue, 
Hlettophon the Kleitophon has been declared to be spurious by 


and perfectly Schleiermacher and other critics of the present cen- 


in harmony 


wee tury. I see no ground for this opinion, and I be- 
Plato. lieve the dialogue to be genuine. If it be asked, 
how can we imagine Plato to have composed a polemic argu- 
ment, both powerful and unanswered, against Sokrates,—I 
reply that this is not so surprising as the Parmenidés: in 
which Plato has introduced the veteran so named as the 
successful assailant not only of Sokrates, but of the Platonic 
theory of Ideas defended by Sokrates. 

I have already declared, that the character of Plato is, in 
my judgment, essentially many-sided. It comprehends the 
whole process of searching for truth, and testing all that is 
propounded as such: it does not shrink from broaching and 
developing speculative views not merely various and distinct 
but sometimes even opposite. 

Yet though the Kleitophon is Plato’s work, it is a sketch 
It couldnot OF fragment never worked out. In its present con- 


published ition, it can hardly have been published (any more 


Plato'sdeath, than the Kritias) either by his direction or during 
his life. I conceive it to have remained among his papers, 
to have been made known by his school after his death, and 
to have passed from thence among the other Platonic manu- 
scripts into the Alexandrian library at its first foundation, 
Possibly it may have been originally intended as a prepara- 
tion for the solution of that problem, which Sokrates after- 
wards undertakes in the Republic: for it is a challenge to 
Sokrates to explain what he means by Justice. It may 
have been intended as such, but never prosecuted :—the 
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preparation for that solution being provided in another way, 
such as we now read in the first and second books of the 
Republic. That the great works of Plato—Republic, Prot- 
agoras, Symposion, &c.—could not have been completed 
without preliminary sketches and tentatives—we may regard 
as certain. That some of these sketches, though never worked 
up, and never published by Plato himself, should have been 
good enough to be preserved by him and published by those 
who succeeded him—is at the very least highly probable. 
One such is the Kleitophon. 

When I read the Kleitophon, I am not at all surprised 
that Plato never brought it to a conclusion, nor ever pescons why 
provided Sokrates with an answer to the respectful, the Kleito- 


phon was 


a eran : never finish- 
yet emphatic, requisition of Kleitophon. The case Qi’ "ttpoints 


against Sokrates has been made so strong, that I ine gs: 


doubt whether Plato himself could have answered it Sieyjnsur 
to his own satisfaction. Itresembles the objections {Rem im the 
which he advances in the Parmenidés against the “°° 
theory of Ideas: objections which he has nowhere answered, 
and which I do not believe that he could answer. The charac- 
teristic attribute of which Kleitophon complains in Sokrates 
is, that of a one-sided and incomplete efficiency—(giorc 
povdkwAoc)—* You are perpetually stirring us up and insti- 
gating us: you do this most admirably : but when we have 
become full of fervour, you do not teach us how we are to 
act, nor point out the goal towards which we are to move.”* 
Now this is precisely the description which Sokrates gives of 
his own efficiency, in the Platonic Apology addressed to the 
Dikasts. He lays especial stress on the mission imposed upon 
him by the Gods, to apply his Elenchus in testing and con- 
victing the false persuasion of knowledge universally preva- 
lent: to make sure by repeated cross-examination, whether 
the citizens pursued money and worldly advancement more 
energetically than virtue :—and to worry the Athenians with 
perpetual stimulus, like the gadfly exciting a high-bred but 
lethargic horse. Sokrates describes this not only as the 


» [have in an earlier chapter (ch. | parum.” This is the language ad- 
vi. vol. i. p. 277) cited the passage— dressed by Cicero to Varro, and coin~ 
“Philosophiam multis locis inchoasti: | ciding substantially with that of 
ad impellendum satis, ad edocendum Kleitophon here. 
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mission of his life, but as a signal benefit and privilege con- 
ferred upon Athens by the Gods.t But here his services end. 
He declares explicitly that he shares in the universal igno- 
rance, and that he is no wiser than any one else, except in 
being aware of his own ignorance. He disclaims all power 
of teaching :" and he deprecates the supposition,—that he 
himself knew what he convicted others of not knowing,— 
as a mistake which had brought upon him alike unmerited 
reputation and great unpopularity.x We find thus that the 
description given by Sokrates of himself in the Apology, 
and the reproach addressed to Sokrates by Kleitophon, fully 
coincide. “My mission from the Gods” (says Sokrates), “is 
to dispel the false persuasion of knowledge, to cross-examine 
men into a painful conviction of their own ignorance, and to 
create in them a lively impulse towards knowledge and virtue : 
but I am no wiser than they: I can teach them nothing, 
nor can I direct them what to do.”—That is exactly what I 
complain of (remarks Kleitophon): I have gone through your 
course,—have been electrified by your Elenchus,—and am 
full of the impulse which you so admirably communicate. 
In this condition, what I require is, to find out how, or in 
which direction I am to employ that impulse. If you cannot 
tell me, I must ask Thrasymachus or some one else. 
Moreover, it is not merely in the declarations of Sokrates 
Thesame himself before the Athenian Dikasts, but also in 


defects also 


confessed in the Platonic Sokrates as exhibited by Plato in very 


many of the 


Platonic and many of his dialogues, that the same efficiency, and 
Xenophontic 


dialogues. the same deficiency, stand conspicuous. The hearer 
is convicted of ignorance, on some familiar subject which he 
believed himself to know: the protreptic stimulus is powerful, 
stinging his mind into uneasiness which he cannot appease 
except by finding some tenable result: but the didactic sup- 
plement is not forthcoming. Sokrates ends by creating a 
painful feeling of perplexity in the hearers, but he himself 

t Plat. Apol. So. pp. 28 E, 29 D-E, | eyelpwy nal wey kad aveidilev’ éva 
30 A-E. mpooxeluevoy TH moder bmd | Exaorov oddty matoua, Thy Tuépay bAnv 
Tod Yeod domep immm peydrw pty Kal | mavraxod pockablCwy, pp. 36 D, 41 E. 
yevvalw, 5rd weyébous 5t vwberrépw Kal u Plat. Apol. So. pp. 21 D-22 D, 
Beomevp eyelperOa bed piwrds rivos: | 33.A. eye d& dSdoKaros odderds mé- 


ofoy 5h wot Bonet 6 Beds Cut TH wérE | more eyevdunv. 
mpooredeikevar Towdrdy tiva, ds suas x Plat: Apol. So. pp. 23 A, 28 A. 
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shares the feeling along with them. It is this which the 
youth Protarchus deprecates, at the beginning of the Pla- 
tonic Philébus;¥ and with which Hippias taunts Sokrates, 
in one of the Xenophontic conversations *—insomuch that 
Sokrates replies to the taunt by giving a definition of the 
Just (rd Sikaov), upon which Hippias comments. But if 
the observations ascribed by Xenophon to Hippias are a 
report of what that Sophist really said, we only see how 
inferior he was to Sokrates in the art of cross-questioning : 
for the definition given by Sokrates would have been found 
altogether untenable, if there had been any second Sokrates 
to apply the Elenchus to it." Lastly, Xenophon expressly 
tells us, that there were others also, who, both in speech 
and writing, imputed to Sokrates the same deficiency on the 
affirmative side.” 

The Platonic Kleitophon corresponds, in a great degree, to 
these complaints of Protarchus and others, as well 
as to the taunt of Hippias. The case is put, how- 
ever, with much greater force and emphasis: as 
looked at, not by an opponent and outsider, like 
Hippias—nor by a mere novice, unarmed though 
eager, like Protarchus—but by a companion of 
long-standing, who has gone through the full course 
of negative gymnastic, is grateful for the benefit Blenchus. 
derived, and feels that it is time to pass from the pupil. 
lesser mysteries to the greater. He is sick of perpetual 
negation and stimulus: he demands doctrines and explana- 
tions, which will hold good against the negative Elenchus of 
Sokrates himself. But this is exactly what Sokrates cannot 
His mission from the Delphian God finishes with the 


Forcible, yet 
respectful, 
manner in 
which these 
defects are 
set forth in 
the Kleito- 
phon. Im- 
possible to 
answer them 
in such a way 
as to hold 
out against 
the negative 
Elenchus of 


give. 


Y Plato, Philébus, p. 20 A. 

z Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 9-11. 

@ We need only compare the obser- 
vations made by Hippias in that dia- 
logue, to the objections raised by So- 
krates himself in his conversation with 
Euthydémus, Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 2, ant 
to the dialogue of the youthful Alki- 
biades (evidently borrowed from So- 
krates) with Perikles, ib. i. 2, 40°47- 

b Zenoph. Memor. i. 4, 1. ei 5é 
rives Swxpdrny voulfovow, &s Evie 
ypdpovol te Kal A€youst mep) avTov 





rexucipdmevor, mpoTpeyar bat piv dy- 
Opdrous em’ aperhy KpdtisTov "yeryo~ 
vévat, mpoayaye 3 én airhy obx 
ixavdv—acKxeWduevor wh udvor, &e. 

See also Cicero, De Oratore, i. 47, 
204, in which Sokrates is represented 
as saying that concitatio (mporpor)) 
was all that people required: they did 
not need guidance: they would find 
out the way for themselves: and 
Yxem, Ueber Platon’s Kleitophon, 


pp. 5-12. 
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negative: inspiration fails him when he deals with the 
affirmative. He is like the gad-fly (his own simile) in stimu- 
lating the horse—and also in furnishing no direction how 
the stimulus is to be expended. His affirmative dicta,—as 
given in the Xenophontic Memorabilia, are for the most part 
plain, homebred, good sense,—in which all the philosophical 
questions are slurred over, and the undefined words, Justice, 
Temperance, Holiness, Courage, Law, &c., are assumed to 
have a settled meaning agreed to by every one: while as 
given by Plato, in the Republic and elsewhere, they are 
more speculative, highflown, and poetical,* but not the less 
exposed to certain demolition, if the batteries of the Sokratic 
Elenchus were brought to bear upon them. The challenge 
of Kleitophon is thus unanswerable. It brings out in the 
most forcible, yet respectful, manner the contrast between 
the two attributes of the Sokratic mind: in the negative 
irresistible force and originality : in the affirmative, confessed 
barrenness alternating with honest, acute, practical sense, but 
not philosophy. Instead of this, Plato gives us transcendental 
hypotheses, and a religious and poetical ideal; impressive 
indeed to the feelings, but equally inadmissible to a mind 
trained in the use of the Sokratic tests. 

We may thus see sufficient reason why Plato, after having 
The Kieito- drawn up the Kleitophon as preparatory basis for 


phon repre- c e1T: 5 
sents a point & dialogue, became unwilling to work it out, and left 


of view 


which many it as an unfinished sketch. He had, probably with- 


objectors 


must have i ino we 
pays Pare out intending it, made out tou strong a case against 


against So- Sokrates and against himself. If he continued 
Plato. it, he would have been obliged to put some suffi- 
cient reason into the mouth of Sokrates, why Kleitophon 
should abandon his intention of frequenting some other 
teacher: and this was a hard task. He would have been 
obliged to lay before Kleitophon, a pupil thoroughly inocu- 
lated with his own negative estrus, affirmative solutions proof 
against such subtle cross-examination: and this, we may fairly 
° The explanation of Justice given | Justice furnished by (or ascribed to) 
by Plato in the Republic deserves to | the poet Simonides :— 
be described much in the same words jvitaro, ws Foikev, 5 SyswvlBys roin- 


as Sokrates employs (Repub. i. p. 332 | tucas 7d Slaauov 8 elm. 
B) in characterising the definition of 
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assume, was not merely a hard task, but impossible. Hence 
it is that we possess the Kleitophon only as a fragment. 

Yet I think it a very ingenious and instructive fragment : 
setting forth powerfully, in respect to the negative philosophy 
of Sokrates and Plato, a point of view which must have been 
held by many intelligent contemporaries. Among all the ob- 
jections urged against Sokrates and Plato, probably none was 
more frequent than this protest against the continued negative 
procedure. This same point of view—that Sokrates puzzled 
every one, but taught no one anything—is repro- 4, xieito- 
duced by Thrasymachus against Sokrates in the first Pho wis 


originally in- 


book of the Republic: 4 in which first book there are (rIw3eS 


first book of 


various other marks of analogy with the Kleitophon.® {he epic 


It might seem as if Plato had in the first instance [ito 


hard to an- 


projected a dialogue in which Sokrates was to discuss $wns'wny the 
the subject of justice, and had drawn up the Kleito- ea 
phon as the sketch of a sort of forcing process to be Sd aos 
applied to Sokrates: then, finding that he placed Sokrates 
under too severe pressure, had abandoned the project, and 
taken up the same subject anew, in the manner which we 
now read in the Republic. The task which he assigns to 
Sokrates, in this last-mentioned dialogue, is far easier. In- 
stead of the appeal made to Sokrates by Kleitophon, with 
truly Sokratic point—we have an assault made upon him by 
Thrasymachus, alike angry, impudent, and feeble; which 
just elicits the peculiar aptitude of Sokrates for humbling the 
boastful affirmer. Again in the second book, Glaukon and 
Adeimantus are introduced as stating the difficulties which 
they feel in respect to the theory of Justice; but in a manner 
totally different from Kleitophon, and without any reference 
to previous Sokratic requirements. Each of them delivers 
an eloquent and forcible pleading, in the manner of an Ari- 
stotelian or Ciceronian dialogue: and to this Sokrates makes 


4 Plat. Republ. pp. 336 D, 337 A, ing—71d déov—7d wpéAywov—7d dvot- 
338 A. Terodv—Td Ebupepov—Td KepddAcor, 
e For example, That it is not the | Repub. i. p. 330 C. 
province of the just man to hurt any These are exactly the unsatisfactory 
one, either friend or foe, Repub. p. definitions which Kleitophon describes 
35 D. himself (p. 409 C) as having received 
Thrasymachus derides any such from the partisans of Sokrates. 
definitions of rd diay as the follow- 
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his reply. In that reply, Sokrates explains what he means 
by Justice: and though his exposition is given in the form of 
short questions, each followed by an answer of acquiescence, 
yet no real or serious objections are made to him throughout 


the whole. 


The case must have been very different if Plato 


had continued the dialogue Kleitophon; so as to make So- 
krates explain the theory of Justice, in the face of all the 
objections raised by a Sokratic cross-examiner.f 


f Schleiermacher(Einleitung, v. pp. 
453-455) considers the Kleitophon not 
to be the work of Plato. But this only 
shows that he, like many other critics, 
attaches scarcely the smallest im- 
portance to the presumption arising 
from the Canon of Thrasyllus. For 
the grounds by which he justifies his 
disallowance of the dialogue are tothe 
last degree trivial. 

I note with surprise one of his 
assertions :—“ How” (he asks) “or 
from what motive can Plato have 
introduced an attack upon Sokrates, 
which is thoroughly repelled, both 
seriously and ironically, in almost all 
the Platonic dialogues ?” 

As Iread Plato, on the contrary: 





the truth is, That it is repelled in 
none, confirmed in many, and tho- 
roughly ratified by Sokrates himself 
in the Platonic Apology. 
Schleiermacher thinks that the 
Kleitophon is an attack upon Sokrates 
and the Sokratic men, Plato included, 
made by some opponent out of the 
best rhetorical schools. He calls it 
“a parody and caricature” of the 
Sokratic manner. Tome itseems no 
caricature at all. It is a very fair 
application of the Sokratic or Platonic 
manner. Nor is it conceived by any 
means in the spirit of an enemy, but 
in that of an established companion, 
respectfuland grateful, yet dissatisfied 
at finding that he makes no progress. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


PLATONIC REPUBLIC—ABSTRACT. 


THE Republic is the longest of all the Platonic dialogues, 
except the dialogue De Legibus. It consists of ten books, 
each of them as long as any one of the dialogues which we 
have passed in review. Partly from its length—partly from 
its lofty pretensions as the great constructive work of Plato— 
I shall give little more than an abstract of it in the present 
chapter, and shall reserve remark and comment for the 
succeeding. 

The professed subject is—What is J ustice? Is the just 
man happy in or by reason of his justice, whatever Declared 


. A heme of the 
consequences may befall him? Is the unjust man Repmbie™ 


Expansion 


unhappy by reason of his injustice? But the ground and muitipli- 


cation of the 


actually travelled over by Sokrates, from whose topics con: 

mouth the exposition proceeds, is far more exten- “ 

sive than could have been anticipated from this announced 
problem. An immense variety of topics, belonging to man 
and society, is adverted to more or less fully. A theory of 
psychology or phrenology generally, is laid down and advo- 
cated: likewise a theory of the Intellect, distributed into its 
two branches: 1. Science, with the Platonic Forms or Ideas 
as Realities corresponding to it; 2. Opinion, with the fluc- 
tuating semi-realities or pseudo-realities, which form its object. 
A sovereign rule, exercised by philosophy, is asserted as indis- 
pensable to human happiness. The fundamental conditions 
of a good society, as Plato conceived it, are set forth at con- 
siderable length, and contrasted with the social corruptions 
of various existing forms of government. The outline of a 
perfect education, intellectual and emotional, is drawn up 
and prescribed for the ruling class: with many accompany- 
ing remarks on the objectionable tendencies of the popular 
and consecrated poems. The post-existence, as well as the 
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pre-existence of the soul, is affirmed in the concluding books. 
As the result of the whole, Plato emphatically proclaims his 
conviction, that the just man is happy in and through his 
justice, quite apart from all consideration of consequences— 
yet that the consequences also will be such as to add to 
his happiness, both during life as well as after death: and 
the unjust man unhappy in and through his injustice.* 

The dramatic introduction of the dialogue, (which is de- 
Personages of SCribed as held during the summer, immediately after 
the dialogue. the festival of the Bendideia in Peireus), with the 
picture of the aged Kephalus and his views upon old age, is 
among the richest and most spirited in the Platonic works: 
but the discussion does not properly begin until Kephalus 
retires, leaving it to be carried on by Sokrates with Pole- 
marchus, Glaukon, Adeimantus, Thrasymachus. 

“Old age has its advantages to reasonable men” (says 
Sipe hee Kephalus). “If I have lost the pleasures of youth, I 
aboutoldage. have at the same time lost the violent desires which 
then overmastered me. I now enjoy tranquillity and peace. 
Without doubt, this is in part owing to my wealth. But the 
best that wealth does for me is, that it enables me to make 
compensation for deceptions and injustice, practised on other 
men in my younger days—and to fulfil all vows made to the 
Gods. An old man who is too poor to render such atonement 
for past falsehood and injustice, becomes uneasy in his mind 
as death approaches ; he begins to fear that the stories about 
Hades, which he has heard and ridiculed in his youth, may 
perhaps prove true.” » 

“Is that your explanation of Justice” (asks Sokrates) : 
Definition of © that it consists in telling truth, and rendering to 


giatice by every one what you have had from him?” The 


radenen Old man Kephalus here withdraws; Polemarchus 
vhaie and the others prosecute the discussion. “The poet 
omagiohim Simonides” (says Polemarchus) “ gives an explana- 
tion like to that which you have stated—when he affirms, 
That just dealing consists in rendering to every man what is 
owing to him.” 

* Plat. Repub. i. pp. 328 A, 350 D, Compare the language of Cato, more 


54 A. ; rhetorical and exaggerated than that of 
> Plato, Repub. i. pp. 330-3 31. Kephalus,in Cicero De Senect. c. 1 3-14. 
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“T do not know what Simonides means,” replies Sokrates. 


“ He cannot mean that it is always right to tell the 
truth, or always right to give back a deposit. 
my friend, having deposited arms with me, after- 
wards goes mad, and in that state demands them 
back, it would not be right in me either to restore 
the arms, or to tell the truth, to a man in that 
Therefore to say that justice consists in speaking 


condition. 


Objections to 
If it by Sokrates 

—There are 
cases in 
which it is 
not right to 
restore what 
is owing, or 
to tell the 
truth. 


truth and in giving back what we have received, cannot be a 


%e 


good definition. 


Polemarchus here gives a peculiar meaning to the phrase 
of Simonides: a man owes good to his friends—evil to his 
enemies: and he ought to pay back both. Upon this So- 


krates comments. 


¢ Plato, Republ. i. p. 331 C-D. 

The historical Sokrates argues in 
the same manner (in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon. See his conversation 
with Euthydemus, iv. 2; and Cicero, 
De Offic. iii. 25, 94-95). 

4 Sokrates here remarks that the 
precepts—Speak truth ; Restore what 
has been confided to you—ought not 
to be considered as universally binding. 
Sometimes justice, or those higher 
grounds upon which therules of justice 
are founded, prescribe that we should 
disobey the precepts. Sokrates takes 
this for granted, as a matter which no 
one will dispute; and it is evident 
that what Plato had here in his mind 
was, the obvious consideration that to 
tell the truth or restore a weapon 
deposited, to one who had gone mad, 
would do no good to any one, and 
might do immense mischief; thus 
showing that general utility is both 
the foundation and the limiting prin- 
ciple of all precepts respecting just 
and unjust. That this is present to 
the mind of Plato appears evident from 
his assuming the position as a matter 
of course; it is morever Sokratic, as 
we see by the Memorabilia of Xeno- 

hon. 

But Plato, in another passage of the 
Republic,clothes this Sokratic doctrine 
in a language and hypothesis of his 
own. He sets up Forms or Ideas, per 
se. The Just,—the Unjust,—The 
Honourable,—The Base, &. He dis- 
tinguishes each of these from the many 
separate manifestations in which it is 








specialised. The Form, though one 
reality initself, appears manifold when 
embodied and disguised in these 
diversified accompaniments. It re- 
mains One and Unchanged, the object 
of Science and universal infallible 
truth ; but each of its separate mani- 
festations is peculiar to itself, appears 
differently to different minds, and 
admits of no higher certainty than 
fallible opinion. Though the Form of 
Justice always remains the same, yet 
its subordinate embodiments ever 
fluctuate; there is no given act nor 
assemblage of acts which is always 
just. Every just act (see Republic, 
v. pp. 470A-479 A)is liable under cer- 
tain circumstances to become unjust; 
or to be invaded and overclouded by 
the Form of Injustice. The genuine 
philosopher will detect the Form of 
Justice wherever it is to be found, in 
the midst of accompaniments however 
discrepant and confused, overall which 
he will ascend tothe region of universal 
truth and reality. The unphiloso- 
phical mind cannot accomplish this 
ascent, nor detect the pure Form, nor 
even recognise its real existence: but 
sees nothing beyond the multiplicity 
of diverse particular cases in which it 
is or appears to beembodied, Respect- 
ing these particular cases there is no 
constant or universal truth, no full 
science. Theycannot be thrown into 
classes to which the superior Form 
constantly and unconditionally ad- 
heres. They are midway between 
reality and non-reality : they are mat- 
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S.—Simonides meant to say (you tell me) that Justice 
consists in rendering benefits to your friends, evil to 
your enemies: that is, in rendering to each what is 
proper and suitable. But we must ask him farther— 
Proper and suitable—how ? in what cases ? to whom? 
The medical art is that which renders what is proper 
and suitable, of nourishment and medicaments for 


Explanation 
by Polemar- 
chus—F ar- 
ther interro- 
gations by 
Sokrates— 
Justice ren- 
ders what is 
proper and 
suitable : but 
how? in what 


per?” Under the health of the body: the art of cookery is that 
what circum- C: . . 
stances is_~— which renders what is proper and suitable, of savoury 


ful? ingredients for the satisfaction of the palate. In 


like manner, the cases must be specified in which justice 
renders what is proper and suitable—to whom, how, or what ?° 
P.—Justice consists in doing good to friends, evil to enemies. 
S.—Whbo is it that is most efficient in benefiting his friends 
and injuring his enemies, as to health or disease? P.—It 
is the physician. S.—Who, in reference to the dangers in nayi- 
gation by sea? P.—The steersman. S—In what matters 
is it that the just man shows his special efficiency, to benefit 
friends and hurt enemies?! P.—In war: as a combatant for 
the one and against the other. §—To men who are not sick, 
the physician is of no use—nor the steersman, to men on dry 
land: Do you mean in like manner, that the just man is 
useless to those who are not at war? P.—No: I do not 
mean that. Justice is useful in peace also. S§.—So also is 
husbandry, for raising food—shoemaking, for providing shoes. 
Tell me for what want or acquisition justice is useful during 
peace? P.—It is useful for the common dealings and joint 


ters of opinion more or less reasonable, 
but not of certain science or uncondi- 
tional affirmation, Among mankind 
generally, who see nothing of true 
and absolute Form, the received rules 
and dogmas respecting the Just, the 
Beautiful, &c., are of this intermediate 
and ambiguous kind: they can neither 
be affirmed universally, nor denied 
universally; they are partly true, 
partly false, determinable only by 
opinion in each separate case,! 





' Plato, Republic, v. p. 479. ot? 
elvat ote wh elvar ovdéy adtéy dSuvardy 
maylws vojoa, o7 dubdrepa ov're 
ovdérepov. Ta Tay ToAAdY TOAAY vd- 
Mia, KaAOU Te wept Kal TOY GAAwy, 





Of the distinction here drawn in 
general terms by Plato, between the 
pure unchangeable Form, and the 
subordinate classes of particulars in 
which that Form is or appears to be 
embodied, the reasoning above cited 
respecting truth-telling and giving 
back a deposit is an example. 

_° Plato, Republic, i. p. 332 ©. 4 
ov dh rlot th amodido0ca téxyn Bi- 
Katocvyn &y Kadorro ; 

f Plato, Republic, i. p. 332 E. 6 
Sixaws ev rivi mpdter kal mpds ri epyov 
duvatwraros pldous wHedciy kad ex Opovs 
BAdrrew ; 





; a a 

Ketatv mou kuAWSetrar TOD TE wh ByTOS 
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transactions between man and man. S.—When we are en- 
gaged in playing at draughts, the good player is our useful co- 
operator: when in laying bricks and stones, the skilful mason : 
much more than the just man. Can you specify in what parti- 
cular transactions the just man has any superior usefulness as 
a co-operator ? P.—In affairs of money I think. S.—Surely 
not in the employment of money. When you want to buy a 
horse, you must take for your assistant, not the just man, but 
one who knows horses: so also, if you are purchasing a ship. 
- What are those modes of jointly employing money, in which 
the just man is more useful than others ? P.—He is useful 
when you wish to have your money safely kept. S.—That 
is, when your money is not to be employed, but to lie idle : 
so that when your money is useless, then is the time when 
justice is useful for it. P.—So it seems. S.—In regard to 
other things also, a sickle, a shield, a lyre—when you want to 
use them, the pruner, the hoplite, the musician, must be 
invoked as co-operators: justice is useful only when you are 
to keep them unused. In a word, justice is useless for the 
use of anything, and useful merely for things not in use. 
Upon this showing, it is at least a matter of no great worth. 
But let us pursue the investigation (continues Sokrates). 
In boxing or in battle, is not he who is best in strik- 4), just man 
ing, best also in defending himself? In regard to pein sood 


for keeping 


disease, is not he who can best guard himself against Pivried, 


must also be 


it, the most formidable for imparting it to others ? food forsteal- 
Is not the general who watches best over his own ee eieies 
camp, also the most effective in surprising and over- bagi 

reaching the enemy? In a word, whenever a man is effective 
as a guard of anything, is he not also effective as a thief of 
it? P.—Such seems the course of the discussion. S.—Well 
then, the just man turns out to be a sort of thief, like the 
Homeric Autolykus. According to the explanation of Si- 
monides, justice is a mode of thieving for the profit of friends 
and damage of enemies." P.—lIt cannot be so. I am in 


& Plato, Republic, i. pp. 332-333: h Plat. Rep. i. p. 334 B. Zorev ody 
Odx by ody mdvy yé Te omovdaiov ely 7 n Bixcroodvn—KAewr uch Tis elvat, én 
Sixatocivn, ei mpds TA AXpHoTa xphor- wpercig _MevTOL Tay girwy, Kat émb 
pov by TUyXavEL ; BraBR trav éxOpar. 
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utter confusion. Yet I think still that justice is profitable to 
friends, and hurtful to enemies. 

S.—Whom do you call friends: those whom a man be- 
Sustice con. Lueves to be good,—or those who really are good, 
sists in doing whether he believes them to be so or not: and the 


good to i : 5 
friends, evil like, in reference to enemies? P.—I mean those 


to enemies— 


But how, if whom he believes to be good. Itis natural that he 


man mis- 


takes whois should love them and that he should hate those 
and mse’ whom he believes to be evil. S.—But is not a 
badmen? man often mistaken in this belief? P.—Yes: 
often. S.—In so far as a man is mistaken, the good men 
are his enemies, and the evil men hisfriends. Justice, there- 
fore, on your showing, consists in doing good to the evil men, 
and evil to the good men. P.—So it appears. S.—Now 
good men are just, and do no wrong to any one. It is there- 
fore just, on your explanation, to hurt those who do no wrong. 
P.—Impossible! that is a monstrous doctrine. S—You 
mean, then, that it is just to hurt unjust men, and to benefit 
just men? P.—Yes; that is something better. S.—It will 
often happen, therefore, when a man misjudges about others, 
that justice will consist in hurting his friends, since they are 
in his estimation the evil men: and in benefiting his enemies, 
since they are in his estimation the good men. Now this is 
the direct contrary of what Simonides defined to be justice.i 

“We have misconceived the meaning of Simonides ” (re- 
Justice con- Plies Polemarchus). “He must have meant that 


food to your, JUStice consists in benefiting your friend, assuming 

friend, if : ° ° 

really a good him tobe a good man: and in hurting your enemy, 
: hurt to : * : 

yourenemy, assuming him to be an evil man.” Sokrates pro- 

with the like . sys : . 

proviso. So- ceeds to impugn the definition in this new sense, 

krates affirms * . . 5 

that the just He shows that justice does not admit of our hurting 

man will do . : . . 

nohurtto’ any man, either evil or good. By hurting the evil 

any one. De- : 

finition of man, we only make him more evil than he was 

imonides 


rejected. before. To do this belongs not to justice, but to 
injustice.* The definition of justice—That it consists in ren- 
dering benefit to friends and hurt to enemies—is not suitable 
to a wise man like Simonides, but to some rich potentate 


1 Plato, Republic, i, p. 334 D. k Plato, Republic, i. pp. 335-330, 
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like Periander or Xerxes, who thinks his own power irre- 
sistible.’ 

At this turn of the dialogue, when the definition given 
by Simonides has just been refuted, Thrasymachus Tnrasyma- 


: ° 5 chus takes 
breaks in, and takes up the conversation with So- dioaudorua: 
. é —Repulsive 
krates. He is depicted as angry, self-confident to portrait 
drawn 0: 


excess, and coarse in his manners even to the length him. 

of insult. The portrait given of him is memorable for its 
dramatic vivacity, and is calculated to present in an odious 
point of view the doctrines which he advances: like the per- 
sonal deformities which Homer heaps upon Thersites in the 
Iliad. But how far it is a copy of the real man, we have no 
evidence to inform us. 

In the contrast between Sokrates and Thrasymachus, Plato 
gives valuable hints as to the conditions of in- 
structive colloquy. “ What nonsense is all this!” 3ysynr 
(exclaims Thrasymachus). “Do not content your- ¢7sitrates— 
self with asking questions, Sokrates, which you know (eau sollon 
is much easier than answering : but tell us yourself 
what Justice is: give us a plain answer: do not tell us that it 
is what is right—or profitable—or for our interest—or gain- 
ful—or advantageous: for I will not listen to any trash like 
this.” “Be not so harsh with us, Thrasymachus” (replies 
Sokrates, in a subdued tone). “If we have taken the wrong 
course of enquiry, it is against our own will. You ought to 
feel pity for us rather than anger.” “I thought” (rejoined 
Thrasymachus, with a scornful laugh) “ that you would have 
recourse to your usual pretence of ignorance, and would de- 
cline answering.” S.—How can I possibly answer, when you 
prescribe beforehand what I am to say or not to say? If you 
ask men—How much is twelve? and at the same time say— 
Don’t tell me that it is twice six, or three times four, or four 
times three—how can any man answer your question? T— 
As if the two cases were similar! S.—Why not similar? 


1 Here is a characteristic specimen | successive as well as different cases. 
of searching cross-examination in the ™ Homer, Iliad B 216. Respecting 
Platonic or Sokratic style: citing | Thrasymachus the reader should com- 
multiplied analogies, and requiring | pare Spengel—Zuvarywyh Texvav—pp. 
the generalities of a definition to be 94-98: which abates the odium in- 
clothed with particulars, that its suffi- | spired by this picture in the Republic. 
ciency may be proved in each of many 
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But even though they be not similar, yet if the respondent 
thinks them so, how can he help answering according as 
the matter appears to him, whether we forbid him or not? 
T.—Is that what you intend todo? Are you going to give 
me one of those answers which I forbade? S.—Very likely 
I may, if on consideration it appears to me the proper an- 
swer." J.—What will you say if I show you another answer 
better than all of them? What penalty will you then impose 
upon yourself? S.—What penalty ?—why, that which pro- 
perly falls upon the ignorant. It is their proper fate to learn 
from men wiser than themselves: that is the penalty which I 
am prepared for.° 

After a few more words, in the same offensive and insolent 
pemition  tORe ascribed to him from the beginning, Thrasyma- 
givenby  chus produces his definition of Justice :—“ Justice is 


Thrasyma- 


chus—Jus- that which is advantageous to the more powerful.” 
tice is that 


which is ad~ Qome comments from Sokrates bring out a fuller ex- 


vantageous 


to the more 1 , it] . 
to the more planation, whereby the definition stands amended :— 


Comments “Justice is that which is advantageous to the consti- 
powerful tuted authority, or to that which holds power, in 
manmistakes Gach different community: monarchy, oligarchy, or 
vantage? democracy, as the case may be. ach of these au- 
thorities makes laws and ordinances for its own interest: de- 
clares what is just and unjust: and punishes all citizens who 
infringe its commands. Justice consists in obeying these com- 
mands. In this sense, justice is everywhere that which is 
for the interest or advantage of the more powerful.” ? “I too 
believe ” (says Sokrates) “that justice is something advan- 
tageous, in a certain sense. But whether you are right in 


n Plato, Republic, i. p. 337 ©. trine, which we have seen him trying 

Ei 8 oy kal wh ~ortv Suotov, to refute in the Theetétus and 
gatverat 8& Te epwrndévr.| Kratylus,—* Homo Mensura,—Every 
To.ovToy, HrTov Tt olet avrdy| man is a measure to himself. That 
amokpivetcOar Td parvouevoy is true or false to every man which 
éavtg, édy re hmeis amayopedamer, appears to him so.” 
édy TE mh; ~AAAO TL OvdV, hn, Kal od Most of Plato’s dialogues indeed 
obtw morhoets; &v eyo ametrov, rovrwy | imply this truth; for no man makes 
Tt dmoxpwet; OvK dy Cavudoamu, jv | More constant appeal to the internal 
B eyo, et mot ckeWanevm ofrw| assent or dissent of the individual 
ddkerev. interlocutor. But itisseldom that he 

This passage deserves notice, inas- declares it in such express terms. 
much as Plato here affirms, in very| ° Plato, Republic, 1. p. 337 D. 
plain language, the Protagorean doc- P Plato, Republic, i. pp. 338-339. 
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adding these words—‘to the more powerful ’—is a point for 
investigation. Assuming that the authorities in each state 
make ordinances for their own advantage, you will admit that 
they sometimes mistake, and enact ordinances tending to their 
own disadvantage. In so far as they do this, justice is not that 
which is advantageous, but that which is disadvantageous, to 
the more powerful." Your definition therefore will not hold.” 

Thrasymachus might have replied to this objection by say- 


ing, that he meant what the superior power con- Correction by 
° Z Thrasyma- 
ceived to be for its own advantage, and enacted ac- chus—If the 
. . uler mis- 
cordingly, whether such conception was correct or takes, he is 
pro tanto no 


erroneous. This interpretation, though indicated by Ruler—The 
uler, gu 


a remark put into the mouth of Kleitophon, is not Ruler—gua 


farther pursued. But in the reply really ascribed is infallible, 
to Thrasymachus, he is made to retract what he had just 
before admitted—that the superior authority sometimes com- 
mits mistakes. In so far as a superior or a ruler makes 
mistakes (Thrasymachus says), he is not a superior. We 
say, indeed, speaking loosely, that the ruler falls into error, 
just as we say that the physician or the steersman falls into 
error. The physician does not err quad physician, nor the 
steersman gud steersman. No craftsman errs qué craftsman. 
If he errs, it is not from his craft, but from want of know- 
ledge: that is, from want of craft. What the ruler, as such, 
declares to be best for himself, and therefore enacts, is always 
really best for himself: this is justice for the persons under 


his rule. 
To this subtle distinction, Sokrates replies by saying (in 


substance), “If you take the craftsman in this Reply by | 


i i nting the abstraction Craft, The Ruler, 
strict meaning, as representing apie helene 


it j is pr ings are directed Craftsman, 
it is not true that his proceeding Craftsman, 


towards his own interest or advantage. What he interest of 


those whom 


‘ s 1 i r eli S, he governs, 
studies is, the advantage of his subjects or clients, he governs, 


not his own. The physician, as such, has it in own interest. 


4 Plato, Republic, i. p. 339 B. 8 Plato, Republic, i. p. 340 B. 
ered) be saiebeeey a 7. elvar Kal * Plato, Republic, i. p. 340 E. emiAl- 
yh dporoy@ 1d dicciov, a 3& mpoorl- | wovons yep emorhuns 6 dpaprdyev 
Ons Kal avrd gy)s clvar Td TOD K peElT- auaprdvet, ev ® ovk éotl Snusoupyds: 
TOVOS, eye 5t ayv0e, cKenTéov 5h. bore Snusoupyds A copds  kpyov 
® Plato, Republic, i. p. 339 E. ovdels auaprave, réTe bray upxwv F. 
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view to cure his patients: the steersman, to bring his pas- 
sengers safely to harbour: the ruler, so far forth as crafts- 
man, makes laws for the benefit of his subjects, and not 
for his own. If obedience to these laws constitutes jus- 
tice, therefore, it is not true that justice consists in what 
is advantageous to the superior or governing power. It 
would rather consist in what is advantageous to the 
governed.”" 

Thrasymachus is now represented as renouncing the ab- 
Thrasyma- Straction above noted, and reverting to the actu- 
fhe Genie. alities of life. “Such talk is childish!” (he ex- 


this—Justice 


is the good claims, with the coarseness imputed to him in this 


anedst dialogue). “Shepherds and herdsmen tend and fatten 


many are 


oe et m- their flocks and herds, not for the benefit of the 


than the un- 
just One, and 


are foreedto Sheep and oxen, but for the profit of themselves 
superior. and the proprietors. So too the genuine ruler ina 
Srengts city: he regards his subjects as so many sheep, 
looking only to the amount of profit which he can draw from 
themy Justice is, in real truth, the good of another; it is 
the profit of him who is more powerful and rules—the loss of 
those who are weaker and must obey. It is the unjust man 
who rules over the multitude of just and well-meaning men. 
They serve him because he is the stronger: they build up his 
happiness at the cost of their own. Everywhere, both in 
private dealing and in public function, the just man is worse 
off than the unjust. I mean by the unjust, one who has the 
power to commit wrongful seizure on a large scale. You may 
see this if you look at the greatest injustice of all—the case 
of the despot, who makes himself happy while the juster men 
over whom he rules are miserable. One who is detected in 
the commission of petty crimes is punished, and gets a bad 
name: but if a man has force enough to commit crime on 
the grand scale, to enslave the persons of the citizens, and 
to appropriate their goods—instead of being called by a bad 
name, he is envied and regarded as happy, not only by the 
citizens themselves, but by all who hear him named. Those 

u Plato, Republic, i. p. 342. A similar comparison is put into the 


x Plato, Republic, p. 345 B-C. mouth of Sokrates himself by Plato in 
y Plato, Republic, p. 343 B. the Thextétus, p. 174 D, 
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who blame injustice, do so from the fear of suffering it, not 
from the fear of doing it. ‘Thus then injustice, in its success- 
ful efficiency, is strong, free, and overruling, as compared 
with justice. Injustice is profitable to a man’s self: justice 
(as I said before) is what is profitable to some other man 
stronger than he.”? 

Thrasymachus is described as laying down this position in 


very peremptory language, and as anxious to depart Position laid 
. . os ae * t = 
immediately after it, if he had not been detained by sequent de- 
: as bate and ex- 
the other persons present. His position forms the position. 


pivot of the subsequent conversation. The two opinions in- 
cluded in it—(That justice consists in obedience yielded by 
the weak to the orders of the strong, for the advantage of the 
strong—That injustice, if successful, is profitable and confers 
happiness : justice the contrary)—-are disputed, both of them, 
by Sokrates as well as by Glaukon.* 

Sokrates is represented as confuting and humiliating Thra- 


symachus by various arguments, of which the two 4, .uments - 


first at least are more subtle than cogent.> He next {iyiitrisa 


. . . . if 
proceeds to argue that injustice, far from being’ a Fes 
. E lti- 
source of strength, is a source of weakness—That ine mnust 
4 PERC ° observe jus- 
any community of men, among whom injustice pre- tice among 
Py ° ° z themselves, 
yails, must be in continual dispute; and therefore in order to 
5 . . . avoid perpe- 
incapable of combined action against others—That. tual quarrels. 


The same 


a camp of mercenary soldiers or robbers, who plunder about any 
single indi- 


every one else, must at least observe justice among yidual: if he 


is unjust, he 


themselves—That if they have force, this is because will be at 


war with 


they are unjust only by halves: that if they were hinsdt ma 
thoroughly unjust, they would also be thoroughly ve 
impotent—That the like is true also of an individual sepa- 
rately taken, who, so far as he is unjust, is in a perpetual 
state of hatred and conflict with himself, as well as with just 
men and with the Gods: and would thus be divested of all 
power to accomplish any purpose.° 

Having thus shown that justice is stronger than injustice, 
Sokrates next offers an argument to prove that it is happier 

Z ic, i -344. b Plato, Republic, i. pp. 346-350. 

Plato Beau dope, gcc A- | _s.Plato, Rapubtie 1 pp. 35 t-352.. 
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or confers more happiness than injustice. The conclusion 
Fartherargn- Of this argument is—That the just man is happy, 


Sokrates- and the unjust miserable. Thrasymachus is 
The just man 


ishappy, confuted, and retires humiliated from the debate. 
the unjust 


man miser- Yet Sokrates himself is represented as dissatisfied 
able—Thra- 


symachus is With the result. “At the close of our debate” (he 


confuted and 


silenced. So- says) “I find that I know nothing about the matter. 


krates com- 


plains that For as I do not know what justice is, I can hardly 
he does not 


yetknow expect to know whether it is a virtue or not; nor 
what Justice 


is. whether the man who possesses it is happy or not 


happy.” ° 
Here Glaukon enters the lists, intimating that he too is 
Glaukon in- Cissatisfied with the proof given by Sokrates, that 


timates that 


heisnot Justice is every way better than injustice: though 
satisfied with 


the proof, he adopts the conclusion, and desires much to hear 
though he 


agrees in the it fully demonstrated. “You know” (he says), 


opinion ex- 


pressed by “ Sokrates, that there are three varieties of Good :— 
rates. 


Tripartite I. Good per se, and for its own sake (apart from 
of Good—To any regard to ulterior consequences) : such as enjoy- 
three heads ment and the innocuous pleasures. 2. Good both 
belong? in itself, and by reason of its ulterior consequences : 
such as full health, perfect vision, intelligence, &c. 3. Good, 
not in itself, but altogether by reason of its consequences : 
such as gymnastic training, medical treatment, professional 
business, &c. Now in which of these branches do you rank 
Justice?” S.—I rank it in the noblest—that is—in the 
second branch : which is good both in itself, and by reason of 
its consequences. (.—Most persons put it in the third 
branch: as being in itself difficult and laborious, but de- 
serving to be cultivated in consequence of the reward and 
good name which attaches to the man who is reputed just.t 
S.—I know that this is the view taken by Thrasymachus 


and many others: but it is not mine. G.—Neither js it 
mine. 


4 Plato, Republic, i. pp 353-354 A. | tis odoa ruyyd } 
ic, i. pp. : yxavet etre rat ov, ra) 
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Yet still I think that you have not made out your case 
against Thrasymachus, and that he has given up gyyukon un- 
the game too readily. I will therefore re-state his {inh the 


+ 7 ini case against 
argument, not at all adopting his opinion as my OWN, gorrates, 


but simply in order to provoke a full refutation of it ae 
from you, such as I have never yet heard from any *“*™ atlas = 
one. First, I shall show what his partisans say as to the 
nature and origin of justice. Next, I shall show that all who 
practise justice, practise it unwillingly; not as good per se, 
but as a necessity. Lastly, I shall prove that such conduct on 
their part is reasonable. If these points can be made out, it 
will follow that the life of the unjust man is much better than 
that of the just.£ 

The case, as set forth first by Glaukon, next by Adeimantus, 
making themselves advocates of Thrasymachus—is prosaing of 
as follows. “To do injustice, is by nature good: to Sineoy: 


Justice is in 
suffer injustice is by nature evil; but the last is trtom. 
greater as an evil, than the first as a good: so that Promise 


when men have tasted of both, they find it advan- dinma hes 


tween what 


tageous to agree with each other, that none hall ieee 


either do or suffer injustice. These agreements are ed 
embodied in laws; and what is prescribed by the law is called 
lawful and just. Here you have the generation and essence 
of justice, which is intermediate between what is best and 
what is worst: that is, between the power of committing 
injustice with impunity, and the liability to suffer injustice 
without protection or redress. Men acquiesce in such com- 
promise, not as in itself good, but because they are too weak 
to commit injustice safely. For if any man were strong 
enough to do so, and had the dispositions of a man, he would 
not make such a compromise with any one: it would be 
madness in him to do so.” 

“That men are just, only because they are too weak to be 
unjust, will appear if we imagine any of them, either the just 
or the unjust, armed with full power and impunity, such as 
would be conferred by the ring of Gyges, which rendered the 
wearer invisible at pleasure. If the just man could become 


& Plato, Republic, ii. p. 358. h Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 358-359. 
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thus privileged, he would act in the same manner as the 
unjust: his temper would never be adamantine enough to 
resist the temptations which naturally prompt every man to 
unlimited satisfaction of his desires. Such temptations are 
now counteracted by the force of law and opinion; but if 
these sanctions were nullified, every man, just or unjust, 
would seize everything that he desired, without regard to 
others. When he is just, he is so not willingly, but by 
compulsion. He chooses that course not as being the best 
for him absolutely, but as the best which his circumstances 
will permit. 

“'T'o determine which of the two is happiest, the just man or 
Comparison the unjust, let us assume each to be perfect in his 


of the happi- 


ness of the part, and then compare them. The unjust man must 
just man de- 


rived from be assumed to have at his command all means of 
is justice 


alone, when force and fraud, so as to procure for himself the 


others are 


unjust to maximum of success; 7. e. the reputation of being a 
him, with 5 


that ofthe Just man, along with all the profitable enormities of 


unjust man 


under gir luJustice. Against him we will set the just man, 
cumstances. perfect in his own simplicity and righteousness; a 
man who cares only for being just in reality, and not for 
seeming to be so. We shall suppose him, though really just, 
to be accounted by every one else thoroughly unjust. It is 
only thus that we can test the true value of his justice: for if 
he be esteemed just by others, he will be honoured and 
recompensed, so that we cannot be sure that his justice is not 
dictated by regard to these adventitious consequences, He 
must be assumed as just through life, yet accounted by every 
one else unjust, and treated accordingly : while the unjust 
man, with whom we compare him, is considered and esteemed 
by others as if he were perfectly just. Which of the two 
will have the happiest life ? Unquestionably the unjust man, 
He will have all the advantages derived from his unseru- 
pulous use of means, together with all that extrinsic favour 
and support which proceéds from good estimation on the part 
of others: he will acquire superior wealth, which will enable 
him both to purchase partisans, and to offer costly sacrifices 
ensuring to him the patronage of the Gods. The just man, 
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on the contrary, will not only be destitute of all these advan- 
tages, but will be exposed to a life of extreme suffering and 
torture. He will learn by painful experience that his happi- 
ness depends, not upon being really just, but upon being 
accounted just by others.”? 

Here Glaukonconcludes. Adeimantus now steps inas second 
counsel on the same side, to the following effect 9 ding of 
“Much yet remains to be added to the argument, Adgmanis 


on the same 


To make it clearer, we must advert to the topics sid. | He 
cites advice 


insisted on by those who oppose Glaukon—those #7 0¥, 


who panegyrise justice and denounce injustice. -Aaweaes 


recommend- 


; c : ing just be- 
father, who exhorts his sons to be just, says nothing jihicur by 


reason of 


about the intrinsic advantages of justice per se: he jtconse- 

dwells upon the beneficial consequences which will Gaps 

accrue to them from being just. Through such reputation 
they will obtain from men favours, honours, commands, 
prosperous alliances—from the Gods, recompenses yet more 
varied and abundant. If on the contrary they commit in- 
justice, they will be disgraced and ill-treated among men, 
severely punished by the Gods. Such are the arguments 
whereby a father recommends justice, and dissuades injustice, 
he talks about opinions and after consequences only, he says 
nothing about justice or injustice in themselves. Such are 
the allegations even of those who wish to praise and enforce 
justice. But there are others, and many among them, who 
hold an opposite language, proclaiming unreservedly that 
temperance and justice are difficult to practise—injustice and 
intemperance easy and agreeable, though law and opinion 
brand them as disgraceful. These men affirm that the unjust 
life is for the most part more profitable than the just. They 
are full of panegyrics towards the wealthy and powerful, how- 
ever unprincipled ; despising the poor and weak, whom never- 
theless they admit to be better men.! They even say that 
the Gods themselves entail misery upon many good men, and 
confer prosperity on the wicked. Then there come the pro- 
phets and jugglers, who profess to instruct rich men, out of 
many books composed by Orpheus and Muszeus, how they 


i Plato, Republic, ii. PP. Sen fi 5 Sal ii, pp. 362-367. 
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may by appropriate presents and sacrifices atone for all their 
crimes and die happy.™ 

“ When we find that the case isthus stated respecting justice, 
both by its panegyrists and by its enemies—that the former 
extol it only from the reputation which it procures, and that 
the latter promise to the unjust man, if clever, and energetic, 
a higher recompense than any such reputation can obtain 
for him—what effect can we expect to be produced on the 
minds of young men of ability, station, and ambition? What 
course of life are they likely to choose? Surely they will 
thus reason: A just life is admitted to be burdensome—and 
it will serve no purpose, unless I acquire, besides, the reputa- 
tion of justice in the esteem of others. Now the unjust man, 
who can establish such reputation, enjoys the perfection of 
existence. My happiness turns not upon the reality, but upon 
the seeming : upon my reputation with others.2 Such reputa- 
tion then it must be my aim to acquire. I must combine the 
real profit of injustice with the outside show and reputation of 
justice. Such combination is difficult: but all considerable 
enterprises are difficult: I must confederate with partisans 
to carry my point by force or fraud. If I succeed, I attain 
the greatest prize to which man can aspire. I may be told 
that the Gods will punish me; but the same poets, who de- 
clare the existence of the Gods, assure me also that they 
are placable by prayer and sacrifice: and the poets are as 
good authority on the one point as on the other.2 Such” 
(continues Adeimantus) “will be the natural reasoning of a 
powerful, energetic, aspiring man. How can we expect 
that such a man should prefer justice, when the rewards 
of injustice on its largest scale are within his reach ?? 
Unless he be averse to injustice, from some divine pecu- 
larity of disposition—or unless he has been taught to abstain 
from it by the acquisition of knowledge,—he will treat the 
current encomiums on justice as ridiculous. No man is just 
by his own impulse. Weak men or old men censure in- 
justice, because they have not force enough to commit it 
with success: which is proved by the fact that any one of 


m Plat. Rep. p. 364 C-E. n Plat. Rep. ii. p. 365 B-D. 
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them who acquires power, immediately becomes unjust as 
far as his power reaches. 

“The case as I set it forth” (pursues Adeimantus) “admits 
of no answer on the ground commonly taken by 
those who extol justice and blame injustice, from the 
earliest poets down to the present day.! What they 
praise is not justice per se, but the reputation which 
the just man obtains, and the consequences flowing from it. 
What they blame is not injustice per se, but its results. They 
neyer commend, nor even mention, justice as it exists in and 
moulds the internal mind and character of the just man; even 
though he be unknown, misconceived and detested, by Gods 
as well as by men. Nor do they ever talk of the internal 
and intrinsic effects of injustice upon the mind of the unjust 
man, but merely of his ulterior prospects. They never attempt 
to show that injustice itself, in the mind of the unjust man, is 
the gravest intrinsic evil: and justice in the mind of the just 
man, the highest intrinsic good: apart from consequences on. 
either side. If you had all held this language from the 
beginning, and had impressed upon us such persuasion from 
our childhood, there would have been no necessity for our 
keeping watch upon each other to prevent injustice. Every 
man would have been the best watch upon himself, through 
fear lest by becoming unjust he might take into his own 
bosom the gravest evil." 

«“ Here therefore is a deficiency in the argument on behalf of 
justice, which I call upon you,* Sokrates, who have 
employed all your life in these meditations, to supply. 
You have declared justice to be good indeed for its 


Nobody re- 
commends 
Justice per 
se, but only 
by reason of 
its conse- 
quences. 


Adeimantus 
calls upon 
Sokrates to 
recommend 
and enforce 
Justice on its 


4 Plat. Rep. ii. p. 306 D-E. mdvtwy 
iuav, boo enawéra pare dicaroovvns 
elvau, amd Tov e& apxAs hpowy apid- 
pevot, Sowv Adyor AcAEIMMEVOL pMEXpL 
rav vov avOpdbrwv, ovdels maToTE epetev 
adiclay ov emjvece Siucawoolvnv BAAwS 
} ddtas Te Kal Tyas Kal Swpeas Tas am 
abrav yiyvouevas: aird 8 éxdrepoy TH 
abrod duvduer ev TH TOD ExovTos WuxT 
voy ai AdvOavov Beods Te Kal avOpd- 
grovs, ovdels mamote obT’ éy momnoet 
ot’ ev iBlors Adyous ewekHAVEY ikavas 
7G Ady, &c. Compare p. 362 E. 

Whoever reads this, will see that 
Plato does not intend (as most of his 





commentators assert) that the argu- 
ments which Sokrates combats in the 
Republic were the invention of Prota- 
goras, Prodikus, and other Sophists of 
the Platonic century. 

* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 A. et 
yap obtws ercyero e dpyis imd mdvtwr 
iuav, Kal ex vewy nuas émelOere, odie 
by GAAhAous epvdAdrTomey pr GDdiKetv, 
GAN ats abTod Hy ExacTos kptortos 
puaat, Sedids ph addy TH peylorw 
Kar@ EvyOLKOS 7}. 

s Plat. Rep. ii. p. 307 E. didre 
advra Tov Bloy ovdéy HAAO okoTay 
dteAhavdas 4 rovTo (you, Sokrates). 
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own grounds, Consequences, but still more of a good from its own 


and to ex- . De So . ee 
planhow Intrinsic nature. Explain how it is good, and how 


Justice in oat : . Cie Lies Po . Due hc 
itself benefits injustice is evil, in its own intrinsic nature: what 
thejustman. effect each produces on the mind, so as to deserve 
such an appellation. Omit all notice of consequences accru- 
ing to the just or unjust man, from the opinion, favourable or 
otherwise, entertained towards him by others. You must 
even go farther: you must suppose that both of them are mis- 
conceived, and that the just man is disgraced and punished as 
if he were unjust—the unjust man honoured and rewarded 
as if he were just. This is the only way of testing the real 
intrinsic value of justice and injustice, considered in their 
effects upon the mind. If you expatiate on the consequences 
—if you regard justice as in itself indifferent, but valuable 
on account of the profitable reputation which it procures, and 
injustice as in itself profitable, but dangerous to the unjust 
man from the hostile sentiment and damage which it brings 
upon him—the real drift of your exhortation will be, to make 
us aspire to be unjust in reality, but to aim at maintaining a 
reputation of justice along with it. In that line of argument 
you will concede substantially the opinion of Thrasymachus— 
That justice is another man’s good, the advantage of the more 
powerful: and injustice the good or profit of the agent, but 
detrimental to the weaker.” * 

With the invocation here addressed to Sokrates, Adei- 
Relation of mantus concludes his discourse. Like Glaukon, he 
Aeeieenins disclaims participation in the sentiments which the 
machus. speech embodies. Both of thet professing to be 
dissatisfied with the previous refutation of Thrasymachus by 
Sokrates, call for a deeper exposition of the subject. Both of 
them then enunciate a doctrine, resembling partially, though 
not entirely, that of Thrasymachus—but without his offensive 
manner, and with superior force of argument. They propose 
it as a difficult problem, which none but Sokrates can ade- 
quatelysolve. He accepts the challenge, though with apparent 
diffidence : and we now enter upon his solution, which occupies 
the remaining eight books and a half of the Republic. All 
these last books are in fact expository, though in the broken 


t Plat. Rep. ii. p. 367 O-D. 
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form of dialogue. The other speakers advance scarce any 
opinions for Sokrates to confute, but simply intervene with 
expressions of assent, or doubt, or demand for farther infor- 
mation. 

I here repeat the precise state of the question, which is very 
apt to be lost amidst the mzanderings of a Platonic gtomont 
dialogue. ~ eee 


uestion 


First, What is Justice? Sokrates had declared ‘3S 


after the 


at the close of the first book, that he did not know Mewe cr 
what Justice was; and that therefore he could not What'so- 
possibly decide, whether it was a virtue or not :— ars al 
nor whether the possessor of it was happy or not." 

Secondly, To which of the three classes of good things does 
Justice belong ? To the second class—d. ¢. things good per se, 
and good also in their consequences? Or to the third class— 
é.e. things not good per se, but good only in their conse- 
quences? Sokrates replies (in the beginning of the second 
book) that it belongs to the second class. 

Evidently, these two questions cannot stand together. In 
answering the second, Sokrates presupposes a certain deter- 
mination of the first; inconsistent with that unqualified 
ignorance, of which he had just made profession. Sokrates 
now professes to know, not merely that Justice is a good, but 
to what class of good things it belongs. The first question 
has thus been tacitly dropped without express solution, and 
has given place to the second. Yet Sokrates, in providing 
his answer. to the second, includes implicitly an answer to the 
first, so far as to assume that Justice is a good thing, and 
proceeds to show in what way it is good. 

Some say that Justice is good (7. ¢. that it ensures, or at 
least contributes to, the happiness of the agent), but not per se: 
only in its ulterior consequences. Taken per se, it imposes 
privation, loss, self-denial ; diminishing instead of augmenting 
the agent’s happiness. But taken along with its results, this 
preliminary advance is more than adequately repaid; since 
without it the agent would not obtain from others that reci- 
procity of justice, forbearance, and good treatment without 
which his life would be intolerable. 

If this last opinion be granted, Glaukon argues that Justice 
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would indeed be good for weak and middling agents, but not 
for men of power and energy, who had a good chance of 
extorting the benefit without paying the antecedent price. 
And Thrasymachus, carrying this view still farther, assumes 
that there are in every society men of power who despotise 
over the rest; and maintains that Justice consists, for the 
society generally, in obeying the orders of these despots. It 
is all gain to the strong, all loss to the weak. These latter 
profit by it in no other way than by saving themselves from 
farther punishment or ill usage on the part of the strong. 
Sokrates undertakes to maintain the opposite—That Justice 
See, is a good per se, ensuring the happiness of the agent 


Sokrates— by its direct and intrinsic effects on the mind :— 
ustice 


makes the whatever its ulterior consequences may be. He 
just man 


happy perse, maintains indeed that these ulterior consequences 
its results. are also good: but that they do not constitute the 
paramount benefit, or the main recommendation of justice : 
that the good of Justice per se is much greater. In this point 
of view, Justice is not less valuable and necessary to the 
strong than to the weak. He proceeds to show, what Justice 
is, and how it is beneficial per se to the agent, apart from con- 
sequences: also, what Injustice is, and how it is injurious to 
the agent per se, apart from consequences." 

He begins by affirming the analogy between an entire city 
Argumentof or community, and each individual man or agent. 


Sokrates to 


show what Ther iI ] i 1 ir Tv 
show what @ 18 Justice (he says) in the entire city—and 


Assumed justice in each indivi : : 
ae tend ch individual man. In the city, the 


Sree characteristics of Justice are stamped in larger 
individual. letters or magnified, so as to be more easily legible. 
We will therefore first read them in the city, and then apply 
the lesson to explain what appears in smaller type in the 
individual man.* Wee will trace the steps by which a city is 
generated, in order that we may see how justice and injustice 
spring up in it. 

It is in this way that Plato first conducts us to the forma- 
tion of a political community. A parallel is assumed between 
the entire city and each individual man: the city is aman on 
a great scale—the man is a city on a small scale. Justice 


u Plato, Republic, ii. * Plato, Republic, ii. pp, 368-360. 
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belongs both to one and to the other. The city is described 
and analysed, not merely as a problem for its own sake, but 
in order that the relation between its constituent parts may 
throw light on the analogous constituent parts, which are 
assumed to exist in each individual man.¥ 

The fundamental principle (Sokrates affirms) to which 
cities or commuities owe their origin, is, existence. ,.,aamental 
of wants and necessities inall men. Nosingle man Pincple, to 
is sufficient for himself: every one is in want of munilesot | 
many things, and is therefore compelled to seek Reinosity 
communion or partnership with neighbours and Siviniin* 
auxiliaries. Reciprocal dealings begin: each man ‘itns“No 
gives to others, and receives from others, under the eS ae 
persuasion that it is better for him to do so.’ eget 
Common needs, helplessness of individuals apart, reciprocity 
of service when they are brought together—are the generating 
causes of this nascent association. The simplest association, 
comprising the mere necessaries of life, will consist only of 
four or five men: the husbandman, builder, weaver, shoe- 
maker, &c. It is soon found advantageous to all, that each 
of these should confine himself to his own proper business: 
that the husbandman should not attempt to build his own 
house or make his own shoes, but should produce corn enough 
for all, and exchange his surplus for that of the rest in their 
respective departments. Hach man has his own distinct 
aptitudes and dispositions; so that he executes both more 
work and better work, by employing himself exclusively in 
the avocation for which he is suited. The division of labour 
thus becomes established, as reciprocally advantageous to all. 
This principle soon extends itself: new wants arise: the 
number of different employments is multiplied. Smiths, car- 
penters, and other artisans, find a place: also shepherds and 
herdsmen, to provide oxen for the farmer, wool and hides for 
the weaver and the shoemaker. Presently a farther sub- 
division of labour is introduced for carrying on exchange and 
distribution: markets are established: money is coined: 
foreign merchants will import and export commodities : 

¥ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 A. hv tod pelCovos duoidtnta ev TH TOD 
érdrrovos idéa (nToovTes. z Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369. 
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dealers, men of weak body, and fit for sedentary work, will 
establish themselves to purchase wholesale the produce brought 
by the husbandman, and to sell it again by retail in quantities 
suitable for distribution. Lastly, the complement of the city 
will be made up by a section of labouring men who do jobs 
for hire: men of great bodily strength, though not adding 
much to the intelligence of the community.* 

Such is the full equipment of the sound and healthy city, 
Moderate confined to what is simple and necessary. Those 
equipment of . . - ae 
co - who compose it will have sufficient provision of 
-Fewwanis. wheat and barley, for loaves and cakes—of wine to 
drink—of clothing and shoes—of houses for shelter, and of 
myrtle and yew twigs for beds. They will enjoy their cheerful 
social festivals, with wine, garlands, and hymns to the Gods. 
They will take care not to beget children in numbers greater 
than their means, knowing that the consequence thereof must 
be poverty or war.» They will have, as condiment, salt and 
cheese, olives, figs, and chesnuts, peas, beans, and onions, 
They will pass their lives in peace, and will die in a healthy 
old age, bequeathing a similar lot to their children. Justice 
and injustice, which we are seeking for, will be founded on a 
certain mode of mutual want and dealing with each other.° 

You feed your citizens, Sokrates (observes Glaukon), as if 
you were feeding pigs. You must at least supply them with 
as many sweets and condiments as are common at Athens: 
and with beds and tables besides. 

I understand you (replies Sokrates) : you are not satisfied 
Enlargement With a city of genuine simplicity: you want a city 
Muley ©2UXurious and inflated. Well then—we will suppose 


Multiplied 
nerves it enlarged until it comprehends all the varieties of 


services. 


woaraut elegant and costly enjoyment: gold, silver, and 


of war and 


neighbours iVOrY: musicians and painters in their various 


inborn branches: physicians: and all the crowd of ate 
spe" tendants required for a society thus enlarged. Such 


extension of consumption will carry with it a numerous popu- 


® Plato, Republic, ii. p. 371. imep Thy ovolav moioduevor Tods maidas, 
It is remarkable that in this first ebAaBovmevor meviay } wOAEMLOV. 
outline of the city Plato recognises Plato, Republ. ii, p. 372 A. ey 
only free labour, not slave labour. abray tovrwy xpela tit TH mpds dAr- 
» Plato, Republic, ii. p. 372 B. odx | afaous. ' : 
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lation, who cannot be maintained from the lands belonging to 
the city. We shall be obliged to make war upon our neigh- 
bours, and seize some of their lands. They too will do the 
same by us, if they have acquired luxurious habits. Here we 
see the first genesis of war, with all its consequent evils: 
springing from the acquisition of wealth, beyond the limit of 
necessity.’ Having war upon our hands, we need soldiers, 
and a considerable camp of them. Now war is essentially a 
separate craft and function, requiring to be carried on by 
persons devoted to it, who have nothing else to do. We laid 
down from the beginning, that every citizen ought to confine 
himself exclusively to that business for which he was naturally 
fit; and that no one could be allowed to engage in two dis- 
tinct occupations. This rule is above all things essential for 
the business of war. The soldier must perform the duties of 
a soldier, and undertake no others.® 

The functions of these soldiers are more important than 
those of any one else. Upon them the security of cote 
the whole community depends. They are the sof 


soldiers or 

Guardians of the city: or rather, those few seniors eplipcaph 
ne man can- 

5 . ;aT 1+ not do well 

among them, who are selected from superior merit aie 


> . 4 fs one business, 
and experience, and from a more perfect education one Pusia 


. 7 + Tequired in 
to exercise command, are the proper Guardians: teauitedi 


while the remaining soldiers are their Auxiliaries. dans Mid 
These Guardians, or Guardians and their Auxiliaries, ep dapat 
must be first chosen with the greatest care, to ensure “°™*: 
that they have appropriate natural dispositions: next their 
training and education must be continued as well as sys- 
tematic. Appropriate natural dispositions are difficult to 
find: for we require the coincidence of qualities which are 
rarely found together. The Auxiliaries must be mild and 
gentle towards their fellow-citizens, passionate and fierce 
towards enemies. They must be like generous dogs, full of 
kindness towards those whom they know, angrily disposed 
towards those whom they do not know.® 

Assuming children of these dispositions to be found, we 
must provide for them the best training and education. 


4 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 373. ® Plato, Repub. ii. p. 374. 
; f Plato, Republic, ii, p. 414 B. ® Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376. 
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The training must be twofold: musical, addressed to the 
Peculiaredu- mind: gymmnastical, addressed to the body—pur- 


cation neces- : : . : : : 

sary, musical Suant to the distribution dating from ancient times.* 
as well as somes ass a 
gymnastical. Music includes all training by means of words or 


sounds: speech and song, recital and repetition, reading and 
writing, &e. 

The earliest training of every child begins from the stories 
Musical edu. OF fables which he hears recounted: most of which 
fictionses are false, though some among them are true. We 
tath Fe. must train the child partly by means of falsehood, 
dressed to partly by means of truth: and we must begin first 
~ religious With the falsehood. The tenor of these fictions, 


legends now 


cireulating Which the child first hears, has a powerful effect in 


are often per- 


mien 0a determining his future temper and character. But 
essary. such fictions as are now currently repeated, will tend 
to corrupt his mind, and to form in him sentiments and 
opinions adverse to those which we wish him to entertain in 
after life. We must not allow the invention and circulation 
of stories at the pleasure of the authors: we must establish a 
censorship over all authors; licensing only such of their pro- 
ductions as we approve, and excluding all the rest, together 
with most of those now in circulation! The fables told by 
Homer, Hesiod, and other poets, respecting the Gods and 
Heroes, are in very many cases pernicious, and ought to be 
suppressed, They are not true: and even were they true, 
ought not to be mentioned before children. Stories about 
battles between the Gods and the Giants, or quarrels among 
the Gods themselves, are mischievous, whether intended as 
allegories or not: for young hearers cannot discriminate the 
allegorical from the literal.* 

I am no poet (continues the Platonic Sokrates), nor can I 
Orthodox pretend to compose legends myself: but I shall lay 


type to be 


laid down: down a type of theological orthodoxy, to which all 


all poets are swe . ° 
required to, the divine legends in our city must conform. Every 


conform their 


h Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 B. i Plato, Republ. ii. p. 377. dy 3% 
Tis otv 7 mwadela; 1) xaderby edpei | yoy Aéyovat Tos roAAOVS exBAnrtéor. 
Bevtlw tis bd Tov woAAOD xpdvov Compare the animadversions in 


eipnuevns ; far. 5€ mov % wey emt od- | Sextus Empiricus about the mischie- 
pact yunvactixh, 7 9 emt puxF wovory. | vous doctrines to be found in the poets 

This appeal of Plato to antiquity | advers. Mathematicos, i. s, 276-293. 
and established custom deserves notice, k Plato, Republ. ii. p. 378 D, 
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poet must proclaim that the Gods are good, and 
therefore cannot be the cause of anything except 
good. No poet can be allowed to describe the Gods 
(according to what we now read in Homer and else- 
where) as dispensing both good and evil to mankind. 
The Gods must be announced as causes of all the 
good which exists, but other causes must be found for all the 
evil: the Gods therefore are causes of comparatively few 
things, since bad things are far more abundant among us than 
good.' No poetical tale can be tolerated which represents the 
Gods as assuming the forms of different persons, and going 
about to deceive men into false beliefs." Falsehood is odious 
both to Gods and to men: though there are some cases in 
which it is necessary as a precaution against harm, towards 
enemies, or even towards friends during seasons of folly or 
derangement." But none of these exceptional circumstances 
can apply to the Gods. 

It is indispensable to inspire these youthful minds with | 
courage, and to make them fear death as little as 
possible. But the terrific descriptions, given by the 
poets, of Hades and the underworld, are above all 
things likely to aggravate the fear of death. Such 
descriptions must therefore be interdicted, as neither 
true nor useful. Even if poetically striking, they 
are all the more pernicious to be listened to by 


legends to it. 
The Gods are 
causes of 
nothing but 
good: there- 
fore they are 
causes of few 
things. Great 
preponder- 
ance of actual 
evil. 


The Guard- 
ians must 
not fear 
death. No 
terrible de- 
scriptions of 
Hades must 
be presented 
to them: no 
intense sor- 
row, nor vio- 
lent nor sen- 
sual passion, 


° : Oe must be re- 

youths whom we wish to train up as spirited free- counted 

; : Fe either of 
men, fearing enslavement more than death.° We Gods or He- 


Toes. 


must also prohibit the representations of intense 
grief and distress, imputed by Homer to Heroes or Gods, to 
Achilles, Priam, or Zeus, for the death of friends and relatives. 
A perfectly reasonable man will account death no great evil, 
either for himself or for his friend: he will be, in a peculiar 
degree, sufficient to himself for his own happiness, and will 


m Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 380-381. 
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error, saying, that God may appear, 
and has appeared to men, under the 
form of an Angel or of some man whom 
he has created after his own image 
(Traduction de Platon, tom. i. p, 172). 
» Plato, Republic, ii. p. 382 C. 
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therefore endure with comparative equanimity the loss of 
friends, relatives, or fortune.” We must teach youth to be 
ashamed of indulging in immoderate grief or in violent 
laughter.1 We must teach them also veracity and temper- 
ance, striking out all those passages in Homer which repre- 
sent the Gods or Heroes as incontinent, sensual, furiously 
vindictive, reckless of obligation, or money-loving.t The 
poets must either not recount such proceedings at all, or 
must not ascribe them to Gods and Heroes. 

We have thus prescribed the model to which all poets must 
Type for att Accommodate their narratives respecting Gods and 
Tapetiag ~=©Heroes. We ought now to set out a similar model 
it for their narratives respecting men. But this is 
impossible, until our present investigation is brought to a 
close: because one of the worst misrepresentations which the 
poets give of human affairs, is, when they say that there are 
many men unjust, yet happy—just, yet still miserable :—that 
successful injustice is profitable, and that justice is a benefit to 
other persons, but a loss to the agent. We affirm that this 
is a misrepresentation ; but we cannot assume it as such at 
present, since the present enquiry is intended to prove that 
it is so.8 

From the substance of these stories we pass to the style 
Style of nar. 2Nd manner. The poet will recount either in his 
poet mast own person, by simple narrative : or he will assume 
variety of the characters and speak in the names of others, 
mustnot thus making his composition imitative. He will 
Tame otha imitate every diversity of character, good and bad, 
characters: wise and foolish. This however cannot be tolerated 
in our city. We can permit no imitation except that of the 
reasonable and virtuous man. Every man in our city exer- 
cises one simple function: we have no double-faced or many- 
faced citizens. We shall respectfully dismiss the poet who 
captivates us by variety of characters, and shall be satisfied 
with the dry recital of simple stories useful in their tendency, 
expressing the feeling of the reasonable man and no other.‘ 

P Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387 D-E. | ®* Plato, Republic, iii, p. 392 C. 
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We must farther regulate the style of the Odes and Songs, 
consistent with what has been already laid down. 

4 ‘ Rhythm and 

Having prescribed what the sense of the words must Melody regu- 


: ° : lated. None 
be, we must now give directions about melody and — 

1 i 1 1@. music allow- 
rhythm. We shall permit nothing but simple music, ch only the 
calculated less to please the ear, than to inspire Pelee es 
graye, dignified, and resolute sentiment. We shal] mot with 


the lyre and 
not allow either the wailing Lydian, or the soft and ™™” 


convivial Jonic mood: but only the Phrygian and Dorian 
moods. Nor shall we tolerate either the fife, or complicated 
stringed instruments: nothing except the lyre and harp, with 
the panspipe for rural abodes." The.rhythm or measure must 
also be simple, suitable to the movements of a calm and mo- 
derate man. Both good rhythm, graceful and elegant speak- 
ing, and_excellence of sense, flow from good and virtuous 
dispositions, tending to inspire the same dispositions in 
others :* just as bad rhythm, ungraceful and indecorous de- _ 
meanour, defective proportion, &c., are companions of bad 
speech and bad dispositions. Contrasts of this kind pervade 
not only speech and song, but also every branch of visible 
art; painting, architecture, weaving, embroidery, pottery, and 
even the natural bodies of animals and plants. In all of 
them we distinguish grace and beauty, the accompaniments 
of a good and sober disposition—from ungracefulness and 
deformity, visible signs of the contrary disposition. Now our 
youthful Guardians, if they are ever to become qualified for 
their functions, must be trained to recognise and copy such 
grace and beauty.’ For this purpose our poets, painters, 
architects, and artisans, must be prohibited from embodying 
in their works any ungraceful or unseemly type. None will 
be tolerated as artists, except such as can detect and embody 
the type of the beautiful. Our youth will thus insensibly 
contract exclusive familiarity, both through the eye and 
through the ear, with beauty in its various manifestations : 
so that their minds will be brought into harmonious prepara- 
tion for the subsequent influence of beautiful discourse.’ 
This indeed (continues Sokrates) is the principal benefit 


u Plato, Repub. iii. pp. 398-399. * Plato, Repub. iii. p. 400 A. 
y Plato Republic, iii. pp. 400-401. Plato, Republic, iii. p. gor C-D. 
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arising from musical tuition, that the internal mind of a 
youth becomes imbued with rhythm and harmony. 

Effect of mu- 3 = 

sical training Hence he learns to commend and be delighted with 


ofthe mind— . 
makes youth the beautiful, and to hate and blame what is ugly; 


Beautifal before he is able to render any reason for his senti- 
dai ments: so that when mature age arrives, his senti- 
ments are found in unison with what reason enjoins, and 
already predisposed to welcome it.* He becomes qualified to 
recognise the Forms of Temperance, Courage, Liberality, 
Magnanimity, and their embodiments in particular persons. 
To a man brought up in such sentiments, no spectacle can be 
so lovely as that of youths combining beauty of mental dis- 
position with beauty of exterior form. He may indeed 
tolerate some defects in the body, but none in the mind.° 
His love, being genuine and growing out of musical and 
regulated contemplations, will attach itself to what is tem- 
perate and beautiful; not to the intense pleasures of sense, 
which are inconsistent with all temperance. Such will be the 
attachments subsisting in our city, and such is the final pur- 
pose of musical training—To generate love of the Beautiful.¢ 

We next proceed to gymnastic training, which must be 
Training of simple, for the body—just as our musical training 
simple tnd was simple for the mind. We cannot admit luxuries 
sober. oO 


refined medi- and refinements either in the one or in the other. 
cal art allow- 


ed. Wounds Our gymnastics must impart health and strength to 


or temporary 


ailments ~ the body, as our music imparts sobriety to the 
treated; but 


sickly frames mind.“ We shall require few courts of justice and 
kept alive. few physicians. Where many of either are needed, 
this is a proof that ill-regulated minds and diseased bodies 
abound. It would be a disgrace to our Guardians if they 
could not agree on what is right and proper among them- 
selves, without appealing to the decision of others. Physi- 
cians too are only needed for wounds or other temporary and 
special diseases. We cannot admit those refinements of the 
medical art, and that elaborate nomenclature and classification 
of diseases, which the clever sons of Aisculapius have in- 

* Plato, Republic, iii. p. 402 A. d€ mou TeAevTGy Ta povoika eis TA TOD 
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vented, in times more recent than Adsculapius himself* He 
knew, but despised, such artifices ; which, having been devised 
chiefly by Herodikus, serve only to keep alive sickly and 
suffering men—who are disqualified for all active duty 
through the necessity of perpetual attention to health,—and 
whose lives are worthless both to themselves and to the city. 
In our city, every man has his distinct and special function, 
which he is required to discharge. If he be disqualified by 
some temporary ailment, the medical art will be well em- 
ployed in relieving and restoring him to activity: but he has 
no leisure to pass his life as a patient under cure, and if he 
be permanently unfit to fill his place in the established cycle 
of duties, his life ought not to be prolonged by art, since it is 
useless to himself and useless to the city also.’ Our medical 
treatment for evils of the body, and our judicial treatment 
for evils of the mind, must be governed by analogous prin- 
ciples. Where body and mind are sound at bottom, we must 
do our best to heal temporary derangements: but if a man 
has a body radically unsound, he must be suffered to die— 
and if he has a mind unsound and incurable, he must be put 
to death by ourselves.* 

Gymnastic training does some good in strengthening the 
body, but it is still more serviceable in imparting yaue of 
force and courage to the mind. As regards the Srpneie 


in imparting 
mind, gymnastic and music form the indispensable (po wehae. 
supplement one to the other. Gymnastic by itself Sy'Music 


necessary to 
correct each 
other. 


makes a man’s nature too savage and violent: he 
acquires no relish for knowledge, comes to hate dis- 
course, and disdains verbal persuasion." On the other hand, 
music by itself makes him soft, cowardly, and sensitive, unfit 
for danger or hardship. The judicious combination of the two 
is the only way to form a well-balanced mind and character.’ 
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Such must be the training, from childhood upwards, of 
Out ofthe these Guardians and Auxiliaries of our city. We 


quraens® must now select from among these men themselves, 


very, est a few to be Governors or chief Guardians; the rest 


fleeae Serving as auxiliaries. The oldest and best of them 
hiehiy ex. must be chosen for this purpose, those who possess 
cir in the greatest perfection the qualities requisite for 
a Guardians. They must be intelligent, capable, and 
solicitous for the welfare of the city. Now aman is solicitous 
for the welfare of that which he loves. He loves those whose 
interests he believes to be the same as his own; those whose 
well-being he believes to coincide with his own well-being *— 
the contrary, with the contrary. The Guardians chosen for 
Chiefs must be those who are most thoroughly penetrated 
with such sympathy ; who have preserved most tenaciously 
throughout all their lives the resolution to do everything 
which they think best for the city, and nothing which they 
do not think to be best for it. They must be watched and 
tested in temptations pleasurable as well as painful, to see 
- whether they depart from this resolution. The elders who 
have best stood such trial, must be named Governors! These 
few will be the chief Guardians or Rulers: the remaining 
Guardians will be their auxiliaries or soldiers, acting under 
their orders, 

Here then our city will take its start; the body of Guardians 
Fundamental Marching in arms under the orders of their Chiefs, 
Guired tobe 2d encamping in a conyenient acropolis, from 
Hhewninds of Whence they may best be able to keep order in the 
zens respect. interior and to repel foreign attack.™ But it is in- 
metana dispensable that both they and the remaining citizens 
relationship. should be made to believe a certain tale,—which 
yet is altogether fictitious and of our own invention. They 
must be told that they are all earthborn, sprung from the 
very soil which they inhabit: all therefore brethren, from 
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the same mother Earth: the auxiliaries or soldiers, born with 
their arms and equipments. But there was this difference (we 
shall tell them) between the different brethren. Those fit for 
Chiefs or Rulers, were born with a certain mixture of gold in 
their constitution: those fit for soldiers or Guardians simply, 
with a like mixture of silver: the remainder, with brass or 
iron. In most individual cases, each of these classes will 
beget an offspring like themselves. But exceptions will some- 
times happen, in which the golden man will have a child of 
silver, or brass,—or the brazen or iron man, a child of nobler 
metal than his own. Now it is of the last importance that 
the Rulers should keep watch to preserve the purity of these 
breeds. If any one of their own children should turn out 
to be of brass of iron, they must place him out among the 
husbandmen or artisans: if any of the brazen or iron men 
should chance to produce a child of gold, they must receive 
him among themselves, since he belongs to them by his 
natural constitution. Upon the maintenance of these distinct 
breeds, each in its appropriate function, depends the entire 
fate of the city: for an oracle has declared that it will perish, 
if ever iron or brazen men shall become its Guardians." 

It is indispensable (continues Sokrates) that this fiction 
should be circulated and accredited, as the funda- Laat, 


mental, consecrated, unquestioned, creed of the ® fiction to 
Ps ‘ fs be accredited 
whole city, from which the feeling of harmony and i {he frst 


instance ? 


brotherhood among the citizens springs. But how Pitleulty ex: 


treme, of first 


. . beginning ; 
can we implant such unanimous and unshaken pve une 


belief, in a story altogether untrue? Similar fables allsaaliy ee 
have often obtained implicit credence in past times: Scifby tra. 


but no such case has happened of late, and I ques- ““°™ 
tion whether it could happen now.° ‘The postulate seems 
extravagant: do you see by what means it could be realised ? 
—I see no means (replies Glaukon) by which the fiction could 
be first passed off and accredited, among these men them- 
selves: but if it were once firmly implanted, in any one 
n Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 414-415. ei 5€ ph, Thy BAAnY wérAW; Mndev 
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generation, I do not doubt that their children and descend- 
ants would inherit and perpetuate it? We must be satisfied 
with thus much (replies Sokrates) : assuming the thing to be 
done, and leaving the process of implanting it to spontaneous 
and oracular inspiration.1 I now proceed with the description 
of the city. : 

The Rulers and their auxiliaries the body of Guardians must 
Guardians to be lodged in residences, sufficient for shelter and 


ide in bar- F sae 
racks and comfort, yet suitable for military men, and not for 
mess to- 

gether; to tradesmen. Every arrangement must be made for 
have no pri- . : : Fr83 
vateproperty Tendering them faithful guardians of the remaining 
or home; to One 5 Bs 

bemain- citizens. It would be awful indeed, if they were to 
tained by a S a ‘ 5 
contribution employ their superior strength in oppressing instead 


pope of protecting the flock entrusted to them. ‘To en- 
sure their gentleness and fidelity, the most essential guarantee 
is to be found in the good musical and gymnastic training 
which they will have received. But this alone will not suffice. 
All the conditions of their lives must be so determined, that 
they shall have the least possible motive for committing in- 
justice towards the other citizens. None of them must have 
any separate property of his own, unless in special case of 
proved necessity : nor any house or store cupboard from which 
others are excluded. They must receive, from the contribu- 
tions of the remaining citizens, sufficient subsistence for the 
health and comfort of military men, but nothing beyond. 
They must live together in their camp or barrack, and dine 
together at a public mess-table. They must not be allowed 
either to possess gold and silver, or to drink in cups of those 
metals, or to wear them as appendages to clothing, or even 
to have them under the same roof. They must be told, that 
these metals, though not forbidden to the other citizens, are 
forbidden to them, because they have permanently inherent 
in their mental constitution the divine gold and silver, which 
would be corrupted by intermixture with human.* 

If these precautions be maintained, the Guardians may be 
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secure themselves, and may uphold in security the entire 
city. But if the precautions be relinquished—if |... guar 
the Guardians or Soldiers acquire separate pro- dans fail in 


these precau- 


perty in lands, houses, and money—they will then [ons sta, 


uire private 
become householders and husbandmen instead of interests the 
Guardians or Soldiers: hostile masters, instead of ™"** 
allies and protectors to their fellow-citizens. They will hate 
their fellow-citizens, and be hated by them in return: they 
will conspire against them, and will be themselves conspired 
against. In this manner they will pass their lives, dreading 
their enemies within far more than their enemies without. 
They, and the whole city along with them, will be perpe- 
tually on the brink of destruction.‘ 

But surely (remarks Adeimantus), according to this pic- 
ture, your Guardians or Soldiers, though masters complete 
of all the city, will be worse off than any of the aby, svety 
other citizens. They will be deprived of those forming his 
means of happiness which the others are allowed to a ie 
enjoy. Perhaps they will (replies Sokrates): yet I should not 
be surprised if they were to be the happiest of all. Be that as 
it may, however, my purpose is, not to make them especially 
happy, but to make the whole city happy. The Guardians 
can enjoy only such happiness as consists with the due per- 
formance of their functions as Guardians. Every man in 
our city must perform his appropriate function, and must be 
content with such happiness as his disposition will admit, 
subject to this condition.’ In regard to all the citizens 
without exception, it must be the duty of the Guardians to 
keep out both riches and poverty, both of which spoil the 
character of every one. No one must be rich, and no one 
must be poor." In case of war, the constant discipline of our 
soldiers will be of more avail than money, in making them 
efficient combatants against other cities.* Moreover, other 
cities are divided ‘against themselves: each is many cities, 
and not one: poor and rich are at variance with each other, 
and various fractions of each of these classes against other 
fractions. Our city alone, constituted as I propose, will be 
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really and truly One. It will thus be the greatest of all cities, 
even though it have only one thousand fighting men. It may 
be permitted to increase, so long as it will preserve its com- 
plete unity, but no farther.’ Farthermore, each of our citizens 
is one and not many: confined to that special function for 
which he-is qualified by his nature. 

“It will devolve upon our Guardians to keep up this form of 
The main-_ Communion unimpaired ; and they will have no diffi- 


tenance ofthe 


city depends culty in doing so, as long as they maintain their 
upon that o: 


the habits, own education and training unimpaired. No change 


character,and 


fiveation of must be allowed either in the musical or gymnastic 
dians. training: especially not in the former, where changes 
are apt to creep in, with pernicious effect.2. Upon this educa- 
tion depends the character and competence of the Guardians. 
They will provide legislation in detail, which will be good, if 
their general character is good—bad, on the contrary suppo- 
sition. If their character and the constitution of the city be 
defective at the bottom, it is useless for us to prescribe regu- 
lations of detail, as we would do for sick men. The laws in 
detail cannot be good, while the general constitution of the 
city is bad. Those teachers are mistaken who exhort us to 
correct the former, but to leave the latter untouched. 

In regard to religious legislation—the raising of temples, 
Religious alTangement of sacrifices, &c.—we must consult 
Consult the Apollo at Delphi, and obey what he directs. We 
Delphian ° . 
Apollo. know nothing ourselves about these matters, nor is 
there any other authority equally trustworthy.> 

Our city is now constituted and peopled (continues So- 
Thecityis krates). We must examine it, and see where we 


now consti- 


tuted asa can find Justice and Injustice—reyerting to our ori- 
good city— 


that is, wise; ginal problem, which was, to know what each of 


temperate, them was, and which of the two conferred happi- 
just. Where ; 5 5 . 
‘sits Justice? ness. Now assuming our city to be rightly consti- 
tuted, it will be perfectly good: that is, it will be wise, cou- 
rageous, temperate, and just. These four constituents cover 


the whole: accordingly, if we can discover and set out 
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Wisdom, Courage, and Temperance—that which remains 
afterwards will be Justice.° 

First, we can easily see where Wisdom resides. The Le 
includes in itself a great variety of cognitions, cor- Pee were 
responding to all the different functions in which its Seven 


of the city ? 
citizens are employed. But it is not called wise, {este 


the few elder 

from its knowledge of husbandry, or of brazier’s and **"* 
carpenter's craft: since these are specialties which cover only 
a small fraction of its total proceedings. It is called wise, or 
well-advised, from that variety of intelligence or cognition 
which directs it as a whole, in its entire affairs: that is, the 
intelligence possessed by the chief Guardians or Rulers. Now 
the number of persons possessing this variety of intelligence 
is smaller than the number of those who possess any other 
variety. The wisdom of the entire city resides in this os 
small presiding fraction, and in them alone.? 

Next, we can also discern without difficulty 1 in what fetta 
of the city Courage resides. The city is called cou- where is the 

7 Courage ? 

rageous from the valour of those Guardians or Tn the body 
Soldiers upon whom its defence rests. These men or Soldiers. 
will have learnt, in the course of their training, what are 
really legitimate objects of fear, and what are not legitimate 
objects of fear. To such convictions they will resolutely ad- 
here, through the force of mind implanted by their training, 
in defiance of all disturbing impulses. It is these right con- 
victions, respecting the legitimate objects of fear, which I (says 
Sokrates) call true political courage, when they are designedly 
inculcated and worked in by regular educational authority : 
when they spring up without any rational foundation, as in 
animals or slaves, I do not call them Courage. The Courage 
of the entire city thus resides in its Guardians or Soldiers.° 

Thirdly, wherein resides the Temperance of the city? 
Temperance implies a due relation, proportion, or Where is the 


Temperance? 


accord, between different elements. The temperate It resides in 
. . each, 
man is called, superior to himself: but this expres- Rulers,Guar- 


dians, and 


sion, on first hearing, seems unmeaning, since the People. Su- 


periors rule 


man must also be inferior to himself. But the ex- Rcntilon 
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pression acquires a definite meaning, when we recognise it 
as implying that there are in the same man’s mind better 
and worse elements: and that when the better rules over 
the worse, he is called superior to himself, or temperate 
—when the worse rules over the better, he is called infe- 
rior to himself, or intemperate. Our city will be temperate, 
because the better part of it, though smaller in number, rules 
over the worse and inferior part, numerically greater. The 
pleasures, pains, and desires of our few Rulers, which are 
moderate and reasonable, are preponderant : controuling those 
of the Many, which are miscellaneous, irregular, and violent. 
And this command is exercised with the perfect consent and 
good-will of the subordinates. The Many are not less willing 
to obey than the Few to command. ‘There is perfect unani- 
mity between them as to the point—Who ought to command, 
and who ought to obey? It is this unanimity which consti- 
tutes the temperance of the city: which thus resides, not 
in any one section of the city, like Courage and Wisdom, but 
in all sections alike: each recognising and discharging its 
legitimate function.’ , 

There remains only Justice for us to discover. Wherein 
Where isthe does the Justice of the city reside? Not far off. 
aitand each’ Its justice consists in that which we pointed out at 
Ttoonsists in first as the fundamental characteristic of the city, 

when we required each citizen to discharge one 


Tt consists in 
each per- 
function, and one alone—that for which he was best 


forming his 
own special 
function, and 
not meddling 


with the fitted by nature. That each citizen shall do his 
the others. OWn work, and not meddle with others in their 


work—that each shall enjoy his own property, as well as do 
his own work—this is true Justice. It is the fundamental 
condition without which neither temperance, nor courage, 
nor wisdom could exist; and it fills up the good remaining 
after we have allowed for the effects of the preceding three." 
All the four are alike indispensable to make up the entire 
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Good of the city: Justice, or each person (man, woman, free- 
man, slave, craftsman, guardian) doing his or her own work— 
Temperance, or unanimity as to command and obedience 
between Chiefs, Guardians, and the remaining citizens— 
Courage, or the adherence of the Guardians to right reason, 
respecting what is terrible and not terrible—Wisdom, or the 
tutelary superintendence of the Chiefs, who protect each 
person in the enjoyment of his own property.' 

As justice consists in each person doing his own work, and 
not meddling with that of another—so injustice pret 
occurs, when a person undertakes the work of an- arises when 


any one part 


other instead of his own, or in addition to his of he alt 


own. The mischief is not great, when such inter- pith the 
‘unctions of 


> o1 . the other 
ference takes place only in the subordinate func- teoth 


tions: when, for example, the carpenter pretends yuriates 
to do the work of the shoemaker, or vice vers&; or “™* 
when either of them undertake both. But the mischief be- 
comes grave and deplorable, when a.man from the subordinate 
functions meddles with the higher—when a craftsman, avail- 
ing himself of some collateral support, wealth or party or 
strength, thrusts himself into the functions of a soldier or 
auxiliary—or when the Guardian, by similar artifice, usurps 
the functions of a Chief—or when any one person combines 
these several functions all at once in himself. Herein con- 
sists the true injustice, ruinous to the city: when the line of 
demarcation is confounded between these three classes—men 
of business, Guardians, Chiefs. That each of these classes 
should do its own work, is Justice: that either of them should 
meddle with the work of the rest, and especially that the sub- 
ordinate should meddle with the business of the superior, is 
Injustice, with ruin following in its train.* It is from these 
opposite characteristics that the titles Just or Unjust will be 
rightfully bestowed upon our city. 
We must now apply, as we undertook to do, the analogy 
of the city to the individual. The just man, so far forth 
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as justice is concerned, cannot differ from the just city. 
Analogy of He must therefore have in his own individual 
the city to the 


individual mind three distinct parts, elements, or classes, 
Each man is ; 


tripartite, corresponding to the three classes above distin- 
having in his < 


mindReason, guished in the city. But is it the fact that 


Energy, Ap- 


petite. These there are in each man three such mental consti- 
three elements 


eS tuents—three different classes, sorts, or varieties, 
conflicting. of mind ? 

To settle this point as it ought to be settled, would require 
a stricter investigation than our present dialogue will permit : 
but we may contribute something towards it.| It is manifest 
that there exist different individuals in whom reason, energy 
(courage or passion), and appetite, are separately and un- 
equally developed: thus in the Thracians there is a predomi- 
nance of energy or courage—in the Pheenicians, of appetite— 
in the Athenians, of intellect or reason. The question is, 
whether we employ one and the same mind for all the three— 
reason, energy, and appetite ; or whether we do not employ a 
different mind, or portion of mind, when we exercise reason— 
another, when we are under the influence of energy—and a 
third, when we follow appetite.” 

To determine this question, we must consider that the 
same thing cannot at the same time do or suffer opposites, 
in the same respect and with reference to the same thing. 
The same thing or person cannot at the same time, and in 
the same respect, both stand still and move. This may be laid 
down as an universal truth: but since some may not admit 
it to be so, we will at any rate assume it as an hypothesis.” 
Now in reference to the mind, we experience at the same 
time various movements or affections contrary to each other: 
assent and dissent—desire and aversion—the attracting any- 
thing to ourselves, and the repelling it from ourselves: each 
of these is different from and contrary to the other. As a spe- 
cimen of desires, we will take thirst. When a man is in this 
condition, his mind desires nothing else but to drink; and 
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strains entirely towards that object. If there be any thing 
which drags back his mind when in this condition, it must be 
something different from that which pulls him forward and 
attracts him to drink. That which attracts him, and that 
which repells him, cannot be the same: just as when the 
archer at the same time pulls his bow towards him and 
pushes it away from him, it is one of his hands that pulls 
and another that pushes.° Now it often happens that a man 
athirst refuses to drink: there is something within him that 
prompts him to drink, and something still more powerful that 
forbids him. These two cannot be the same: one of them is 
different from the other: that which prompts is appetite, that 
which forbids is reason. The rational element of the mind is 
in like manner something different or distinguishable from all 
the appetites, which tend towards repletion and pleasure. 
Here then we have two distinct species, forms, or kinds 
existing in the mind? Besides these two, however, »...55, 
there is a third, distinct from both: Energy, Passion, Pnerey, Ap- 


petite, in the 
Courage, which neither belongs to Appetite nor to Mmdividual— 


analogous to 


Reason. Tach of these three acts apart from, and }ulersGusr- 


men in the 


sometimes in contrariety to, each of the others.4 Ge Reison 


ee C is to rule 
There are thus three distinct elements or varie- ‘Appetite. 


ties of mind in the individual—Reason, Energy, een 
Appetite: corresponding to the three constituent ™™'"" 
portions of the city—The Chiefs or Rulers—The Guardians 
or Soldiers—The Craftsmen, or the remaining community." 
The Wisdom of the city resides in its Elders: that of the 
individual in his Reason. The Courage of the city resides 
in its Guardians or Soldiers: that of the individual in his 
Energy. But in the city as well as in the individual, it is 
the right and privilege of the rational element to exercise 
command, because it alone looks to the welfare and ad- 
vantage of the whole compound :* it is the duty of the two 
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other elements—the energetic and the appetitive—to obey. 
It is moreover the special function of the Guardians in the 
city to second the Chiefs in enforcing obedience upon the 
Craftsmen : so also in the individual, it is the special function 
of Energy or Courage to second Reason in controuling 
Appetite. 

These special functions of the separate parts being laid 
‘A-man is just down, Justice as well as Temperance will appear 
Siferent analogous in the individual and in the city. Both 


parts of his 


faindexereise Justice and Temperance reside in all the parts 
their appro- 


priate fane- equally : not in one of them exclusively, as Wisdom 
hindrance. and Courage reside. Justice and Temperance be- 
long to the subordinate as well as to the dominant parts. 
Justice exists when each of the parts performs its own func- 
tion, without encroaching on the function of the others : Tem- 
perance exists when all the parts are of one opinion as to the 
title of the higher or rational element to exercise command.' 

A man as well as a city is just, when each of his three sorts 
or varieties of mind confines itself to its own legitimate func- 
tion: when Reason reigns over and controuls the other two, 
and when Energy seconds Reason in controuling Appetite. 
Such a man will not commit fraud, theft, treachery, perjury, 
or any like proceedings." On the contrary, injustice exists 
when the parts are in conflict with each other: when either of 
them encroaches on the function of the other: or when those 
parts which ought to be subordinate rise in insurrection against 
that which ought to be superior. 

Justice is in the mind what health is in the body, when the 
Justice and parts are so arranged as to controul and be controuled 


the mind— pursuant to the dictates of , iaticaa 4 
2 incre of nature. Injustice is in 


and disease the mind what disease is in the body, when the parts 
body. are so arranged as to controul and be controuled con- 
trary to the dictates of nature. Virtue is thus the health, 
beauty, good condition of the mind: Vice is the disease, ugli- 
ness, weakness, of the mind.* 

Having thus ascertained the nature of justice and injustice, 
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we are now in a condition (continues Sokrates) to reply to 
the question proposed for investigation—Is it profit- original ques- 


5 A 6 tion now re- 
able to a man to be just and to do justice per se, sumed Doss 
js é Justice make 
even though he be not known as just either by Gods amanhappy, 
and Injustice 
or men, and may thus be debarred from the con- make him 
5 a miserable, 
sequences which would ensue if he were known ? apart from 
all conse- 


Or is it profitable to him to be unjust, if he can quences 
contrive to escape detection and punishment? We Yes. 

are enabled to answer the first question in the affirmative, and 
the second question in the negative. As health is the greatest 
good, and sickness the greatest evil, of body: so Justice is 
the greatest good, and injustice the greatest evil, of mind. 
No measure of luxury, wealth, or power, could render life 
tolerable, if we lost our bodily health: no amount of pro- 
sperity could make life tolerable, without mental health or 
justice. As bodily health is good per se, and sickness evil 
per se, even apart from its consequences: so justice also is 


good in itself, and injustice evil in itself, apart from its conse- 
quences. 

Sokrates now assumes the special question of the dialogue 
to be answered, and the picture of the just or per- 41, scon re. 
fect city, as well as of the just or perfect individual, peebeeneine 
to be completed. He is next proceeding to set forth sbeutthe 
the contrasts to this picture—that is, the varieties of te Gur. 
injustice, or the various modes of depravation and #0, 
corruption—when he is arrested by Polemarchus ™™'Y “°* 
and Adeimantus: who call upon him to explain more at large 
the position of the body of Guardians or Soldiers in the city, 
in regard to women, children, and the family.’ 

In reply, Sokrates announces his intention to make such 
provision as will exclude separate family ties, as Men and 
well as separate property, among these Guardians. tive to- 

gether and 


The Guardians will consist both of men and women. perform the 
The women will receive the same training, both —, 
musical and gymnastical, as the men.* They will will receive 
take part both in the bodily exercises of the gymnastic 


and musical 


palestra, in the military drill, and in the combats training. 
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of war. Those who deride these naked exercises as pre- 
posterous for the female sex, should be reminded (Sokrates 
says) that not long ago it was considered unseemly among the 
Greeks (as it still is among many of the barbarz) for men to 
expose their naked bodies in the palestra: but such repug- 
nance has been overpowered by the marked usefulness of the 
practice: the Kretans first setting the example, next the 
Lacedemonians; lastly all other Greeks doing the same. 
We maintain the principle which we laid down in the be- 
ginning, that one person should perform only one duty—that 
for which he is best qualified. But there is no one function, 
or class of functions, for which women as such are peculiarly 
qualified, or peculiarly disqualified. Between women gene- 
rally, and men generally, in reference to the discharge of 
duties, there is no other difference, except that men are 
superior to women in every thing:° the best women will 
be ona level only with the second-best men, but they will be 
superior to all men lower than the second-best. But among 
women, as among men, there are great individual differences : 
one woman is fit for one duty, another for another: and in 
our city, each must be employed for the duty suitable to her 
individual disposition. Those who are best qualified by nature 
for the office of Guardians, must be allotted to that office: 
they must discharge it along with the men, and must be 
trained for it by the same education as the men, musical and 
gymnastical. 

If an objector accuses us of proposing arrangements con- 
Nature does trary to nature, we not only deny the force of the 
any distribu. Objection, but we retort the charge. We affirm that 


tion of func- 


tions be- the arrangements now existing in society, which re- 
tween men 


and women. gtrict all women to a limited number of domestic 
Women are 


inferior to and family functions, are contrary to nature—and 
men in every 


thing. The that ours are founded upon the genuine and real 


best women 


areequalto dictates of nature. The only difference admissible 


second-best c =) ae : 

men. between men and women, in the joint discharge of 
the functions of Guardians, is, that the easier portion of such 
functions must in general be assigned to women, and the 
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more difficult to men, in consequence of the inferiority of the 
feminine nature.° 

These intermingled male and female Guardians, in the dis- 
charge of their joint functions, will live together all ... wie 
in common barracks and at common mess-tables. of life and 


relations be- 


There must be no separate houses or separate family- oo te 


relations between them. All are wives or husbands ®mele Guar- 


dians. Tem- 
of all: no youth must know his own father, no mature Porary mar- 


man must know his own son: all the mature men ranged by 
and women are fathers or mothers of all the younger: {sepa 
all of the same age are brothers and sisters! We “™"* 
do not intend, however, that the copulation between them 
shall take place in a promiscuous and arbitrary manner: we 
shall establish laws to regulate the intermarriages and breed- 
ing. We must copy the example of those who regulate the 
copulation of horses, dogs, and other animals: we must bring 
together those who will give existence to the best offspring." 
We must couple, as often as we can, the men who are best, 
with the women who are best, both in mind and body; and 
the men who are least good, with the women who are least 
good. We must bring up the offspring of the former couples— 
we must refuse to bring up the offspring of the latter.’ And 
such results must be accomplished by underhand arrange- 
ments of the Elder Chiefs; so as to be unknown to every 
one else, in order to prevent discontent and quarrel among 
the body of the Guardians. These Elders will celebrate 
periodical festivals, in which they will bring together the 
fitting brides and bridegrooms, under solemn hymns and 
sacrifices. They must regulate the number of marriages in 
such manner as to keep the total list of Guardians as much as 
possible without increase as well as without diminution,« 
The Elders must make an artful use of the lot, so that these 
couplings shall appear to every one else the effect of chance. 
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Distinguished warriors must be rewarded with a larger licence 
of copulation with different women, which will produce the 
farther advantage of having as many children as possible born 
from their procreation.| All the children as soon as born 
must be consigned to the Chiefs or Elders, male and female, 
who will conceal in some convenient manner those who are 
born either from the worst couples or with any bodily imper- 
fection; while they place the offspring of the best couples in 
special outbuildings under thecharge of nurses. Those mothers 
who are full of milk will be brought here to give suck, but 
every precaution will be taken that none of them shall know 
her own child: wet-nurses will also be provided in addition, to 
ensure a full supply: but all the care of the children will 
devolve on the public nurses, not on the mothers.™ 

The age for such intermarriages, destined to be procreative 
Regulations for the benefit of the city, must be from thirty to 


bout age, 
Cae | fifty-five, for men—from twenty to forty, for 


—Children 


Diesen op women. No man or woman, above or below these 
authority. limits of age, will be allowed to meddle with the 
function of intermarriage and procreation for the public; 
which function must always be conducted under superintend- 
ence of the authorities, with proper sacrifice and prayers to 
the Gods. Nor will any man, even within the licensed age, 
be allowed to approach any woman except by assignment 
from the authorities. If any infringement of this law should 
occur, the offspring arising from it will be pronounced spurious 
and outcast." But when the above limits of age are passed, 
both men and women may have intercourse with whomsoever 
they please, except fathers with daughters or sons with mothers: 
under condition, however, that no offspring shall be born from 
such intercourse, or that if any offspring be born, it shall be 
exposed.° 

How is the father to know his own daughter (it is asked), 
or the son his own mother? They cannot know (replies 
Sokrates): but each couple will consider every child born in 
the seventh month or tenth month after their marriage, as 
their child, and will address him or her by the appellation of 
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son or daughter. The fathers and mothers will be fathers 
and mothers of all the children born at that time: the sons 
and daughters will be in filial relation to all the couples 
brought together at the given antecedent period? 

The main purpose of such regulations, in respect to family 
as in respect to property, is to establish the fullest Perfect com- 


communion between all the Guardians, male and. sentiment 
and interest 


female—and to eliminate as much as possible the among the 


Guardians— 


feeling of separate interest in any fraction of them. Causes of 
pleasure and 


The greatest evil to any city is, that which pulls it pain the 


& z a same to all, 
to pieces and makes it many instead of one: the like parts of 


greatest good to it is that which binds it together organism. 
and makes it one. Now what is most efficacious in binding it 
together, is, community of the causes of pleasure and pain: 
when each individual feels pleasure from the same causes and 
on the same occasions as all the rest, and pain in like manner. 
On the other hand, when the causes of pleasure and pain are 
distinct, this tends to dissolution ; and becomes fatal if the 
opposition is marked, so that some individuals are much de- 
lighted, and others much distressed, under the same circum- 
stances. ‘That city is the best arranged, wherein all the 
citizens pronounce the words, Mine and Not Mine, with refer- 
ence to the same things : when they coalesce into an unity like 
the organism of a single individual. To him a blow in the 
finger is a blow to the whole man: so also in the city, pleasure 
or pain to any one citizen ought to communicate itself by 
sympathy as pleasure and pain to all.4 

Now the Guardians under our regulations will present as 
much as possible this community of Mine and Not Harmony— 


absence of 


Mine, as well as of pleasures and pains—and this confiicting 


interest— 


exclusion of the separate individual Mine and Not assured scale 


: of equal com- 
Mine, as well as of separate pleasures and pains. fort—conse- 


No individual among them will have either separate est mtg 
property or separate family relationship: each will sians. 

have both one and the other in common with the rest." No 
one will have property of his own to be increased, nor a family 
of his own to be benefited, apart from the rest: all will be as 
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much as possible common recipients of pleasure and pain.* 
All the ordinary causes of dispute and litigation will thus be 
excluded. If two Guardians of the same age happen to 
quarrel, they must fight it out: this will discharge their 
wrath and prevent worse consequences—while at the same 
time it will encourage attention to gymnastic excellence.‘ 
But no younger Guardian will raise his hand against an 
older Guardian, whom he is taught to reverence as his father, 
and whom every one else would protect if attacked. If the 
Guardians maintain harmony among themselves, they will 
easily ensure it among the remaining inhabitants. Assured 
of sufficient but modest comforts, the Guardians will be re- 
lieved from all struggles for the maintenance of a family, 
from the arts of trade, and from subservience to the rich.” 
They will escape all these troubles, and will live a life happier 
than the envied Olympic victor: for they will gain the victory 
in an enterprise more illustrious than he undertakes, and they 
will receive from their fellow-citizens fuller maintenance and 
higher privilege than what is awarded to him, as well as 
honours after death. Their lives are not to be put in com- 
parison with those of the farmer or the shoemaker. They 
must not indeed aspire to any happiness incompatible with 
their condition and duty as Guardians. But that condition 
will itself involve the highest happiness. And if any silly 
ambition prompts them to depart from it, they will assuredly 
change for the worse.’ 

Such is the communion of sexes which must be kept up for 
incase of the duties of Guardians, and for the exigencies of 
wer will go Military defence. As in other races of animals, 


hate Re. males and females must go out to fight, and each 


Ttuisker Will inspire the other with bravery. The children 
warriors. must be taken out on horseback to see the en- 
counters from a distance, so that they may be kept clear of 
danger, yet may nevertheless be gradually accustomed to 
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the sight of it.2 If any one runs away from the field, he 
must be degraded from the rank of Guardian to that of 
husbandman or craftsman. If any man suffers himself to be 
taken prisoner, he is no loss: the enemy may do what they 
choose with him. When any one distinguishes himself in 
battle, he shall be received on his return by garlands and 
by an affectionate welcome from the youth.* Should he be 
slain in battle, he shall be recognised as having become a 
Demon or Demigod (according to the Hesiodic doctrine), and 
his sepulchre shall be honoured by appropriate solemnities.” 

In carrying on war, our Guardians will observe a marked 
difference in their manner of treating Hellenic 
enemies and barbaric enemies. They will never mesh %e 
enslave any Hellenic city, nor hold any Hellenic $iary2" 
person in slavery. They will never even strip the ir by nature 
body of an Hellenic enemy, except so far as to take ge 
his arms. They will never pile up in their temples the arms, 
nor burn the houses and lands, of Hellenic enemies. They 
will always keep in mind the members of the Hellenic race as 
naturally kindred with each other, and bound to aid each 
other in mutual defence, against Barbaric aliens who are the 
natural enemies of all of them.° They will not think them- 
selves authorised to carry on war as Hellens now do against 
each other, except when their enemies are Barbaric. 

Enough of this Sokrates, replies Glaukon. I admit that 
your city will have all the excellencies and advantages of 
which you boast. But you have yet to show me that it is 
practicable, and how." 

The task which you impose (says Sokrates) is one of great 
difficulty: even if you grant me, what must be Question— 


How is the 


granted, that every reality must fall short of its ideal scheme prac- 


e is difficult, 
type. One condition, and one only, is essential to el 


render it practicable: a condition which you may ble on one 


condition— 
ridicule as preposterous, but which, though not pro- Abst ppllone, 
bable, is certainly supposable. Hither philosophers tical power 


should come 


must acquire the ruling power, or else the present inte thesame 


ands. 


War against 
Hellenic ene- 
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rulers of mankind must themselves become genuine philo- 
sophers. In one or other of these two ways philosophy and 
political power must come into the same hands. Unless 
such condition be fulfilled, our city can never be made a 
reality, nor can there ever be any respite of suffering to the 
human race.! 

The supremacy which you claim for philosophers (replies 
Glaukon), will be listened to with repugnance and scorn. 
But at least you must show who the philosophers are, on 
whose behalf you invoke such supremacy. You must show 
that it belongs to them by nature both to pursue philosophy, 
and to rule in the various cities: and that by nature also, 
other men ought to obey them as well as to abstain from 
philosophy.® 

The first requisite for a philosopher (replies Sokrates) is, 
character. that he shall love and pursue eagerly every sort of 
istic Day. Knowledge or wisdom, without shrinking from labour 


aie for such purpose. But it is not sufficient that he 


and knows 


and knows ~ should be eager about hearing tragedies or learning 


change’ the minor arts. Other men, accomplished and 
distingvished Curious, are fond of hearing beautiful sounds and 
Gale discourses, or of seeing beautiful forms and colours. 
Menta. But the philosopher alone can see or distinguish 
truth." It is only he who can distinguish the genuine Form 
or Idea, in which truth consists, from the particular embodi- 
ments in which it occurs. These Forms or Ideas exist, 
eternal and unchangeable. Since Pulchrum is the opposite 
of Turpe, they must be two, and each of them must be One: 
the same about Just and Unjust, Good and Evil; each of 
these is a distinct Form or Idea, existing as One and Un- 
changeable by itself, but exhibiting itself in appearance as 
manifold, diverse, and frequently changing, through commu- 
nion with different objects and events,and through communion 


of each Form with others.' Now the accomplished, but 
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unphilosophical, man cannot see or recognise this Form in 
itself. He can see only the different particular cases and 
complications in which it appears embodied. None but the 
philosopher can contemplate each Form by itself, and discri- 
minate it from the various particulars in conjunction with 
which it appears. Such philosophers are few in number, but 
they are the only persons who can be said truly to live. 
Ordinary and evenaccomplished men—whorecognise beautiful 
things, but cannot recognise Beauty in itself, nor even follow 
an instructor who points it out to them—pass their lives ina 
sort of dream or reverie: for the dreamer, whether asleep or 
awake, is one who believes what is similar to another thing 
to be not merely similar, but to be the actual thing itself! 
The philosopher alone, who embraces in his mind the one 
and unchangeable Form or Idea, along with, yet distinguished 
from, its particular embodiments, possesses knowledge or 
science. The unphilosophical man, whose mind embraces 
nothing higher than variable particulars, does not know—but 
only opines, or has opinions.” 

This latter, the unphilsophical man, will not admit what 
we say. Accordingly, we must prove it to him. 5. oon 
You cannot know without knowing Something : that be known— 


Non-Ens is 


is, Some Ens: for Non-Ens cannot be known. That snow. J 


which is completely and absolutely Ens, is com- yi teon 


way between 


pletely and absolutely cognizable: that which is [Me(Mvtieu 


ae : lars) is mat- 
Non-Ens, and nowhere, is in every way uncognizable. {er oniy of 


If then there be anything which is at once Ens and iste ere 
Non-Ens, it will lie midway between these two: it ice fayend 
will be something neither absolutely and completely eons 
cognizable, nor absolutely and completely uncognizable: it 
belongs to something between ignorance and science. Now 
science or knowledge is one thing, its object is, complete Ens. 
Opinion is another thing, its object also is different. Knowing 
and Opining belong, like Sight and Hearing, to the class of 
Entia called Powers or Faculties, which we and others possess, 
and by means of which—that is, by means of one or other of 
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them—we accomplish everything that we do accomplish. 
Now no one of these powers or faculties has either colour or 
figure, whereby it may be recognised or distinguished from 
others. Each is known and distinguished, not by what it is 
in itself, but by what it accomplishes, and by the object to 
which it has special relation. That which has the same object 
and accomplishes the same result, I call the same power or 
faculty : that which has a different object, and accomplishes 
a different result, I call a different power or faculty. Now 
Knowing, Cognition, Science, is one of our faculties or powers, 
and the strongest of all: Opining is another, and a different 
one. A marked distinction between the two is, that Knowing 
or Cognition is infallible—Opining is fallible. Since Cog- 
nition is one power or faculty, and Opining another—the 
object of one must be different from the object of the other. 
But the object of Cognition is, the Complete Ens: the object 
of Opining must therefore be, not the Complete Ens, but 
something different from it. What then is the object of 
Opining? It is not Complete Ens, but it is still Something. 
It is not Non-Ens, or Nothing; for Non-Ens or Nothing is 
not thinkable or opinable: you cannot think or opine, and 
yet think or opine nothing. Whoever opines or thinks, must 
opine or think something. Ens is the object of Cognition, 
Non-Ens is the object of non-Cognition or Ignorance : Opina- 
tion or Opinion is midway between Cognition and Ignorance, 
darker than the former, but clearer than the latter. The 
object of opination is therefore something midway between 
Ens and Non-Ens. 

But what is this Something, midway between Ens and 
Particulars -NO0-Ens, and partaking of both—which is the object 


fluctuate : 7 = b * 
theyre, Of Opination? To make out this, we must revert to 


ti . . 
justor beau. the case of the unphilosophical man. We have 
tiful, some- “ . cee wee : 
times unjust. Cescribed him, as not believing in the existence of 
ly. . 
Formsor the Form or Idea of Beauty, or Justice per se; not 
Entia alone 


remaincon. enduring to hear it spoken of as a real Ens and 
ahs Unum ; not knowing anything except of the many 
diverse particulars, beautiful and just. We must remind him 
that every one of these particular beautiful things will appear 
repulsive also: every one of these just and holy particulars, 
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will appear unjust and unholy also. He cannot refuse to 
admit that each of them will appear under certain circum- 
stances beautiful and ugly, just and unjust, holy and unholy. 
In like manner, every particular double will appear also a 
half: every light thing will appear heavy: every little thing 
great. Of each among these many particulars, if you can 
truly predicate any one quality about it, you may with equal 
truth predicate the opposite quality also. Hach of them both 


is, and is not, the substratum of all these different and oppo- 
site qualities. You cannot pronounce them to be either one 
or the other, with fixity and permanence: they are at once 
both and neither. 

Here then we find the appropriate object of Opination : that 
which is neither Ens nor Non-Ens, but something 4, sony 
between both. Particulars are the object of Opi- Snpoey 
nation, as distinguished from universal Entities, {ereltyt 
Forms, or Ideas, which are the object of Cognition. {v°uiwas. 
The many, who disbelieve or ignore the existence of fmong put- 
these Forms, and whose minds dwell exclusively 
among particulars—cannot know, but only opine. Their 
usages and creeds, as to beautiful, just, honourable, float be- 
tween positive Ens and Non-Ens. It is these intermediate 
fluctuations which are caught up by their opining faculty, 
intermediate as it is between Cognition and Ignorance. It is 
these also, the objects of Opination, which they love and 
delight in: they neither recognise nor love the objects of 
Cognition or Knowledge. They are lovers of opinion and its 
objects, not lovers of Knowledge. The philosopher alone 
recognises and loves Knowledge and the objects of Know- 
ledge. His mind dwells, not amidst the fluctuating, diverse, 
and numerous particulars, but in contemplation of the One, 
Universal, permanent, unchangeable, Form or Idea. 

Here is the characteristic difference (continues Sokrates) 
which you required me to point out, between the (ribs 
philosopher and the unphilosophical man, however *ant forel 


: 1 . knowledge— 
accomplished. The philosopher sees, knows, and jyistxceltent 


contemplates, the One, Real, unchangeable, Form or ‘cheikh 

Idea: the unphilosophical man knows nothing of eee 
° 5 sin i¢ ity f 

this Form per se, and sees only its multifarious sclive life. 
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manifestations, each perpetually variable and different from all 
the rest. The philosopher, having present to his mind this 
type—and approximating to it, as far as may be, the real insti- 
tutions and practices—will be the person most competent to 
rule our city: especially as his education will give him farther- 
more—besides such familiarity with the Form or Type— 
as large a measure of experience, and as much virtue, as can 
fall to the lot of the unphilosophical man™ The nature and 
disposition of the true philosopher, if improved by education, 
will include all the virtue and competence of.the practical 
man. The philosopher is bent on learning everything which 
can make him familiar with Universal Forms and Essences in 
their pure state, not floating amidst the confusion of generated 
and destroyed realities: and with Forms and Essences little as 
well as great, mean as well as sublime.° Devoted to know- 
ledge and truth—hating falsehood—he has little room in his 
mind for the ordinary desires: he is temperate, indifferent to 
money, free from all meanness or shabbiness. A man like 
him, whose contemplations stretch over all time and all 
essence, thinks human life a small affair, and has no fear of 
death. He will be just, mild in his demeanour, quick in 
apprehension, retentive in memory, elegant in his tastes and 
movements. All these excellencies will be united in the 
philosophers to whom we confide the rule of our city.P 

It is impossible, Sokrates (remarks Adeimantus), to answer 


Adei tus 7 ] 1 
does not dis. 12 the negative to your questions. Nevertheless we, 


te th - % soy . Ss 
Pision bat. Who hear and answer, are not convinced of the truth 


remarks that . ] rari . . 
itisatvari,, Of your conclusion. Unskilled as we are in the in- 


aailadl facta terrogatory process, we feel ourselves led astray 
rilloeghea little by little at each successive question; until 
worties at length, through the accumulated effect of such 
Perret small deviations, we are driven up into a corner 
are good, use- 


tac without the power of moving, like a bad player at 
draughts defeated by one superior to himself. Here in this 


» Plato, Republic, vi. p. 484. 

© Plato, Republic, vi. p. 485 A. 

P Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 485-486. 
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This is an interesting remark on the 
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particular case your conclusion has been reached by steps to 
which we cannot refuse assent. Yet if we look at the facts, 
we see something quite the reverse as to the actual position 
of philosophers. Those who study philosophy, not simply as 
a branch of juvenile education but as a continued occupation 
throughout life, are in most cases strange creatures, not to 
say thoroughly unprincipled: while the few of them who are 
most reasonable, derive nothing from this pursuit which you 
so much extol, except that they become useless in their re- 
spective cities." 

Yes (replies Sokrates), your picture is a correct one. The 
position of true and reasonable philosophers, in their Sokrates ad 


respective cities, is difficult and uncomfortable. to beso—tis 
simile of the 


Conceive a ship on her voyage, under the manage- able steers- 


man on ship- 


ment of a steersman distinguished for force of body beard.among 
as well as for skill in his craft, but not clever in crew. 

dealing with, or acting upon other men. Conceive the sea- 
men all quarrelling with each other to get possession of the 
rudder; each man thinking himself qualified to steer, though 
he has never learnt it—nor had any master in it—nor even 
believes it to be teachable, but is ready to massacre all who 
affirm that it is teachable.* Imagine, beside, these seamen 
importuning the qualified steersman to commit the rudder to 
them, each being ready to expel or kill any others whom he 
may prefer to them: and at last proceeding to stupify with 
wine or drugs the qualified steersman, and then to navigate 
the vessel themselves according to their own views; feasting 
plentifully on the stores. These men know nothing of what 
constitutes true and able steersmanship. They extol, asa 
perfect steersman, that leader who is most efficacious, either 
by persuasion or force, in seizing the rudder for them to 
manage: they despise as useless any one who does not 
possess this talent. They never reflect that the genuine 
steersman has enough to do in surmounting the dangers of 
his own special art, and in watching the stars and the winds: 


effect produced upon many hearers by | process, which suspicions have to be 
the Sokratic and Platonic dialogues,— | turned over and scrutinised by subse- 
puzzling, silencing, and ultimately | quent meditation. 

stimulating the mind, but not satisfy- r Plato, Republic, vi. p. 487 D. 

ing or convincing,—rather raising sus- * Plato, Republic, vi. p. 488. 
picions as to the trustworthiness of the 
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and that if he is to acquire technical skill and practice ade- 
quate to such a purpose, he cannot at the same time possess 
skill and practice in keeping his hold of the rudder whether 
the crew are pleased with him or not. Such being the con- 
dition of the ship and the crew, you see plainly that they 
will despise and set aside the true steersman as an useless 
proser and star-gazer.* 

Now the crew of this ship represent the citizens and 
The useless: leaders of our actual cities: the steersman repre- 


true philoso- sents the true philosopher. He is and must be, 
pher is the 


fault ofthe useless in the ship: but his uselessness is the fault 


citizens, who 


will not in- of the crew and not his own. It is not for the true 
guidance.  steersman to entreat permission from the seamen, 
that they will allow him to command; nor for the wise man 
to solicit employment at the doors of the rich. It is for the 
sick man, whether he be poor or rich, to ask for the aid of 
the physician; and for every one who needs to be commanded, 
to invoke the authority of the person qualified to command. 
No man really qualified will submit to ask command as a 
favour. 

Thus, Adeimantus (continues Sokrates), I have dealt with 
the first part of your remark, that the true philosopher is an 
useless man in cities as now constituted: I have shown you 
this is not his fault—that it could not be otherwise,—and 
that a man even of the highest aptitude, cannot enjoy reputa- 
tion among those whose turn of mind is altogether at variance 
with his own.* 

I shall now deal with your second observation—That while 
even the best philosophers are useless, the majority of those 
who cultivate philosophy are worthless men, who bring upon 
her merited discredit. I admit that this also is correct; but 
I shall prove that philosophy is not to be blamed for it.y 

You will remember the great combination of excellent dis- 
positions, intellectual as well as moral, which I laid down as 


t Plato, Republic, vi. p. 488 D-E. | te rotvuy tottwy Kal éy tobros od 
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indispensable to form the fundamental character of the true 
philosopher. Such a combination is always rare. The great 
Even under the best circumstances, philosophers lon 
must be very few. But these few stand exposed, in ect ead 
come sources 


our existing cities, to such powerful causes of cor- of perver- 


sion, under a 


ruption, that they are prevented from reaching misgniaing 
maturity, except by some happy accident. First, opinion. 
each one of those very qualities, which, when combined, con- 
stitute the true philosopher,—serves as a cause of corruption, 
if it exists by itself and apart from the rest. Next, what are 
called good things, or external advantages, act in the same 
manner—such as beauty, strength, wealth, powerful con- 
nections, &c. Again, the stronger a man’s natural aptitudes 
and the greater his external advantages,—the better will he 
become under favourable circumstances, the worse will he 
become, if circumstances are unfavourable. Heinous iniquity 
always springs from a powerful nature perverted by bad 
training: not from a feeble nature, which will produce no 
great effects either for good or evil. Thus the eminent pre- 
dispositions,—which, if properly improved, would raise a man 
to the highest rank in virtue,—will, if planted in an unfa- 
vourable soil, produce a master-mind in deeds of iniquity, 
unless counteracted by some providential interposition. 

The multitude treat these latter as men corrupted by the 
Sophists. But this isa mistake. Neither Sophists mistake or 


. . ete : . supposing 
nor other private individuals produce mischief worth that such 


perversion 


mentioning. It is the multitude themselves, ut- arises from 
the Sophists. 


- ¢ ive Irresistible 
terers of these complaints, who are the most acti Segue 


Sophists and teachers: it is they who educate and public opt- 
- mould every individual, man and woman, young [lyin 
and old, into such a character as they please.” fordnss dis 
When they are assembled in the public assembly or oodoxy- 
the dikastery, in the theatre or the camp—when they praise 
some things and blame others, with vociferation and vehe- 
mence echoed from the rocks around—how irresistible will 
x Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 A. 4 avtovs To’s Tatra A€yorTas peylarous 
kad ov ‘yet, Samep of wodAol, diapOerpo- | mev elvan copirrds; madevew 5 TeAcCH- 
pévous Twas elvat bd copicT av véous, | Tata Kad amepyd(ecba olovs BovAovra 


Biapbelpovras 8é Twas copioras idiwrt- | elyar Kab veods kal mpeaButépovs Kat 
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be the impression produced upon the mind of a youth who 
hears them! No private training which he may have pre- 
viously received can hold out against it. All will be washed 
away by this impetuous current of multitudinous praise or 
blame, which carries him along with it. He will declare 
honourable or base the same things as they declare to be so: 
he will adopt the character, and follow the pursuits, which 
they enjoin. Moreover, if he resists such persuasive influence, 
these multitudinous teachers and Sophists have stronger 
pressure in store for him.* They punish the disobedient with 
disgrace, fine, and even death. What other Sophists, or what 
private exhortation, can contend successfully against teachers 
such as these? Surely none. The attempt to do so is insane. 
There neither is, nor has been, nor will be, any individual 
human disposition educated to virtue in opposition to the 
training of the multitude:’ I say human, as distinguished 
from divine, of which I make exception: for in the existing 
state of society, any individual who is preserved from these 
ascendant influences to acquire philosophical excellence, owes 
his preservation to the divine favour. 

Moreover, though the multitude complain of these profes- 
sional teachers as rivals, and decry them as So- 
phists—yet we must recollect that such teachers 
inculcate only the opinions received among the mul- 
titude themselves, and extol these same opinions as 
wisdom. The teachers know nothing of what is 
really honourable and base,—good and evil,—just and unjust. 
They distribute all these names only with reference to the 
opinions of the multitude :—pronouncing those things which 
please the multitude to be good, and those which displease 
to be evil,—without furnishing any other rational account. 
They call things necessary by the name of just and honour- 


The Sophists 
and other pri- 
vate teachers 
accept the 

prevalent or- 
thodoxy, and 
conform their 
teaching toit. 


a Plato, Republic, vi. p. 492 C. Kai 
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able; not knowing the material difference between what is 
good and what is necessary, nor being able to point out that 
difference to others. Thus preposterous are the teachers, who 
count it wisdom to suit the taste and feelings of the multi- 
tude, whether in painting or in music or in social affairs. 
For whoever lives among them, publicly exhibiting either 
poetry or other performances private or official, thus making 
the multitude his masters beyond the strict limits of neces- 
sity—the consequence is infallible, that he must adapt his 
works to that which they praise. But whether the works 
which he executes are really good and honourable, he will 
be unable to render any tolerable account.* 

It is therefore the multitude, or the general voice of so- 
ciety—not the Sophists or private teachers, mere 4), peopte 
echoes of that general voice—which works upon gnelly 


hate philo- 


and moulds individuals. Now the multitude cannot “Pty—h, 


aspires to it 


tolerate or believe in the existence of those Uni- *0ys fot, 


versals or Forms which the philosopher contem- py, ,?°%.,. 


plates. They know only the many particulars, not ff iisowa” 
the One Universal. Incapable of becoming philo- “““’* 

sophers themselves, they look upon the philosopher with 
hatred; and this sentiment is adopted by all those so-called 
philosophers who seek to please them.’ Under these circum- 
stances, what chance is there that those eminent predisposi- 
tions, which we pointed out as the foundation of the future 
philosopher, can ever be matured to their proper result? A 
youth of such promise, especially if his body be on a par with 
his mind, will be at once foremost among all his fellows. His 
relatives and fellow-citizens, eager to make use of him for 
their own purposes, and anxious to appropriate to themselves 
his growing force, will besiege him betimes with solicitations 
and flatteries.£ Under these influences, if we assume him to 
be rich, well born, and in a powerful city, he will naturally 
become intoxicated with unlimited hopes and ambition; fancy- 
ing himself competent to manage the affairs of all govern- 
ments, and giving himself the empty airs of a lofty potentate.* 


4 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 493 C-D. | to’tay Tay idiwrav, boo. mpocopmidody- 
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If there be any one to give him a quiet hint that he has not 
yet acquired intelligence, nor can acquire it without labour— 
he will turn a deaf ear. But suppose that such advice should 
by chance prevail, in one out of many cases, so that the youth 
alters his tendencies and devotes himself to philosophy—what 
will be the conduct of those who see, that they will thereby 
be deprived of his usefulness and party-service towards their 
own views? ‘T'hey will leave no means untried to prevent 
him from following the advice, and even to ruin the adviser, 
by private conspiracy and judicial prosecution." It is impos- 
sible that the young man can really turn to philosophy, against 
obstructions thus powerful. You see that those very excel- 
lences and advantages, which form the initial point of the grow- 
ing philosopher, become means and temptations for corrupting 
him. ‘The best natures,rareas they always are, become thus not 
only ruined, but turned into instruments of evil. For the same 
men (as I have already said) who, under favourable training, 
would have done the greatest good, become perpetrators of 
the greatest evil, if they are badly placed. Small men will 
do nothing important, either in the one way or the other. 

It is thus that the path of philosophy is deserted by those 


The really Who ought to have trodden it, and who pervert their 
seth exalted powers to unworthy objects. That path— 
eee being left vacant, yet still full of imposing titles 
Frere and pretensions, and carrying a show of superior 
pretenders. dignity as compared with the vulgar professions— 
becomes 


invaded by interlopers of inferior worth and ability, 
who quit their own small craft, and set up as philosophers.* 
Such men, poorly endowed by nature, and debased by habits 
of trade, exhibit themselves, in their self-assumed exaltation 
as philosophers, like a slave recently manumitted, who has 
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put on new clothes and married his master’s daughter. 
Having intruded themselves into a career for which they are 
unfit, they cannot produce any grand or genuine philosophical 
thoughts, or anything better than mere neat sophisms, pleas- 
ing to the ear." Through them arises the discredit which is 
now attached to philosophers. 

Amidst such general degradation of philosophy, some few 
and rare cases are left, in which the pre-eminent 


Rare cases in 


: . B which a 
natures qualified for philosophy remain by some highly quati- 
° : ed philoso- 
favourable accident uncorrupted. One of these is pher remains 
A —Being at 
Theagés, who would have been long ago drawn variancewith 
: : Ae public opi- 
away from philosophy to active politics, had he not: nion, he can 
. . ee . OF 
been disqualified by bad health. The restraining thing, and is 
lucky if he 
1é Pa 1 = can obtain 
Demon, peculiar to myself (says Sokrates) is an ners. 


silence. 


other case." Such an exceptional man, having once 
tasted the sweetness and happiness of philosophy, embraces it 
as an exclusive profession. He sees that the mass of society 
are wrongheaded — that scarce any one takes wholesome 
views on social matters—that he can find no partisans to aid 
him in upholding justice°—that while he will not take part in 
injustice, he is too weak to contend singlehanded against the 
violence of all, and would only become a victim to it without 
doing any good either to the city or to his friends—like a 
man who has fallen among wild beasts. On these grounds he 
stands aloof in his own separate pursuit, like one sheltering 
himself under a wall against a hurricane of wind and dust. 
Witnessing the injustice committed by all around, he is con- 
tent if he can keep himself clear and pure from it during his 
life here, so as to die with satisfaction and good hopes. 

He will perform no small achievement (remarks Adei- 
mantus) if he keeps clear to the end. 

True (replies Sokrates)—yet nevertheless he can perform 
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no great achievement, unless he meets with a community 


The phil suited to him. Amidst such a community he will 
sopher must 3 ; . 

haveacom- himself rise to greatness, and will preserve the 
munity suit- 3 * : 

able to him, public happiness as well as his own. But there 
and worthy 


of him, exists no such community anywhere at the present 
moment. Not one of those now existing is worthy of a 
philosophical disposition :4 which accordingly becomes per- 
verted, and degenerates into a different type adapted to its 
actual abode, like exotic seed transported to a foreign soil. 
But if this philosophical disposition were planted in a worthy 
community, so as to be able to assert its own superior excel- 
lence, it would then prove itself truly divine, leaving other 
dispositions and pursuits behind as merely human. 

You mean by a worthy community (observes Adeimantus), 
Ttmust be SUCh an one as that of which you have been draw- 
enity ec ~©6ing the outline?—I do (replies Sokrates): with this 


munity as 
Sokrates 


has been de- Addition, already hinted but not explained, that 


But mans there must always be maintained in it a perpetual 


takentokeep SUpervising authority representing the scheme and 
tual succes. PUrpose of the primitive lawgiver. This authority 
i f philo- . a 5 

sophersas must consist of philosophers: and the question now 


Euler. arises—difficult but indispensable—how such philo- 
sophers are to be trained up and made efficient for the good 
of the city. 

The plan now pursued for imparting philosophy is bad. 
Proper man- Some do not learn it at all: and even to those who 


ner of teach- 


ing philoso- learn it best, the most difficult part (that which re- 


hy—Not to : : 
begin ata” lates to debate and discourse) is taught when they 


very early - 4 i 
age. are youths just emerging from boyhood, in the in- 
tervals of practical business and money-getting After that 
period, in their mature age, they abandon it altogether; 
they will scarcely so much as go to hear an occasional lecture 
on the subject, without any effort of their own: accordingly 
it has all died out within them, when they become mature in 
years. This manner of teaching philosophy ought to be 
4 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 497 B-C. ToPHTATOL ToLovpevoi—Aeyw SE Td 
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reversed. In childhood and youth, instruction of an easy 
character and suitable to that age ought to be imparted ; 
while the greatest care is taken to improve and strengthen 
the body during its period of growth, as a minister and instru- 
ment to philosophy. Asage proceeds, and the mind advances 
to perfection, the mental exercises ought to become more 
difficult and absorbing. Lastly, when the age of bodily effort 
passes away, philosophy ought to become the main and prin- 
cipal pursuit. 

Most people will hear all this (continues Sokrates) with 
mingled incredulity and repugnance. We cannot 4¢ the muti- 
wonder that they do so: for they have had no expe- ghee sea 


once see a 


rience of one or a few virtuously trained men ruling fiibtopher, 


in a city suitably prepared.! Such combination of nae 


not fail to 
love him: 


philosophical rulers within a community adapted to butthisnever 
them, we must assume to be realised." Though dif- ane 
ficult, it is noway impracticable: and even the multitude will 
become reconciled to it, if you explain to them mildly what 
sort of persons we mean by philosophers. We do not mean 
such persons as the multitude now call by that name; inter- 
lopers in the pursuit, violent in dispute and quarrel with 
each other, and perpetually talking personal scandal.* The 
multitude cannot hate a philosophical temper such as we de- 
pict, when they once come to know it—a man who, indif- 
ferent to all’ party disputes, dwells in contemplation of the 
Universal Forms, and tries to mould himself and others into 
harmony with them. Such a philosopher will not pretend to 
make regulations, either for a city or for an individual, until 
he has purified it thoroughly. He will then make regulations 
framed upon the type of the eternal Forms—Justice, 'Tem- 
perance, Beauty—adapting them as well as he can to human 
exigencies.’ The multitude, when they know what is really 
meant, will become perfectly reconciled to it. One single 
prince, if he rises so as to become a philosopher, and has a 
consenting community, will suffice to introduce the system 
which we have been describing. So fortunate an accident can 
* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 498 C. x Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 499-500. 
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undoubtedly occur but seldom; yet it is not impossible, and 
one day or other it will really occur.* 

I must now (continues Sokrates) explain more in detail the 
Course of Studies and training through which these preservers 
training in A . 
the Platonic. and Rulers of our city, the complete philosophers, 
city, for im- 


parting phi- must be created. The most perfect among the 
losophy to 


the Rulers. Guardians, after having been tested by years of ex- 
They must 


be taught to ercises and temptations of various kinds, will occupy 
ascend to the 


Burwhat” that distinguished place. Very few will be found 
‘Good? uniting those distinct and almost incompatible ex- 
cellences which qualify them for the post. They must give 
proof of self-command against pleasures as well as pains, and 
of competence to deal with the highest studies.» But what 
are the highest studies? What is the supreme object of 
knowledge? It is the Idea of Good—the Form of Good: 
to the acquisition of which our philosophers must be trained 
to ascend, however laborious and difficult the process may 
be Neither justice nor anything else can be useful or 
profitable, unless we superadd to them a knowledge of the 
Idea of Good: without this, it would profit us nothing to 
possess all other knowledge.‘ 

Now as to the question, What Good is? there are great and 
Ancient ais. long-standing disputes. Every mind pursues Good, 
HE Ae and does everything for the sake of it—yet without 
thoughevery either knowledge or firm assurance what Good is, 


one yearns 
fter Good. . . : en 
Some say In- aNd consequently with perpetual failure in deriving 


telligence ; 


some say benefit from other acquisitions. Most people say 
Pleasure. 7 . : : 

Neither is that Pleasure is the Good: an ingenious few identify 
mmc” Intelligence with the Good. But neither of these 
explanations is satisfactory. For when a man says that In- 
telligence is the Good, our next question to him must be, 
What sort of Intelligence do you mean ?—Intelligence of 


what? To this he must reply, Intelligence of the Good: 


* Plato, Republic, vi. p. 502. ° Plato, Republic, vi. p. sos BE, * 
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which is absurd, since it presumes us to know already what 
the Good is—the very point which he is pretending to eluci- 
date. Again, he who contends that Pleasure is the Good, is 
forced in discussion to admit that there are such things as 
bad pleasures: in other words, that pleasure is sometimes 
good, sometimes bad. From these doubts and disputes about 
the real nature of good, we shall require our philosophical 
Guardians to have emancipated themselves, and to have 
attained a clear vision. They will be unfit for their post if 
they do not well know what the Good is, and in what manner 
just or honourable things come to be good. Our city will 
have received its final consummation, when it is placed under 
the superintendence of one who knows what the Good is. 
But tell me, Sokrates (asks Adeimantus), what do you con- 
ceive the Good to be—Intelligence, or Pleasure, or 
any other thing different from these? I do not pro- 
fess to know (replies Sokrates), and cannot tell you. 
We must decline the problem, What Good itself is ? 
as more arduous than our present impetus will en- prey 2 
able us to reach. Nevertheless I will partially the Sun. 
supply the deficiency by describing to you the offspring of 
Good, very like its parent. You will recollect that we have 
distinguished the Many from the One: the many just parti- 
culars, beautiful particulars, from the One Universal Idea or 
Form, Just per se, Beautiful per se. The many particulars 
are seen, but not conceived: the one Idea is conceived, but 
not seen.’ We see the many particulars through the auxi- 
liary agency of light, which emanates from the Sun, the God 
of the visible world. Our organ and sense of vision are not 
the Sun itself, but they are akin to the Sun in a greater degree 
than any of our other senses. They imbibe their peculiar 
faculty from the influence of the Sun.* The Sun furnishes to 


Adeimantus 
asks what 
Sokrates 
says. So- 
krates says 
that he can- 
not answer: 
but he com- 
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objects the power of being seen, and to our eyes the power of 
seeing: we can see no colour unless we turn to objects en- 
lightened by its rays. Moreover it is the Sun which also 
brings about the generation, the growth, and the nourish- 
ment, of these objects, though it is itself out of the limits of 
generation: it generates and keeps them in existence, besides 
rendering them visible.! Now the Sun is the offspring and 
representative of the Idea of Good: what the Sun is in the 
sensible and visible world, the Idea of Good is in the intel- 
ligible or conceivable world." As the Sun not only brings 
into being the objects of sense, but imparts to them the power 
of being seen—so the Idea of Good brings into being the 
objects of conception or cognition, imparts to them the power 
of being known, and to the mind the power of knowing them." 
It is from the Idea of Good that all knowledge, all truth, and 
all real essence spring. Yet the Idea of Good is itself extra- 
essential ; out of or beyond the limits of essence, and superior 
in beauty and dignity both to knowledge and to truth; which 
are not Good itself, but akin to Good, as vision is akin to 
the Sun.° 
Here then we have two distinct regions or genera: one, the 
conceivable or intelligible, ruled by the Idea of 
Good—the other, the visible, ruled by the Sun, 
which is the offspring of Good. Now let us sub- 
Sun rules the divide each of these regions or genera into two por- 
visibleworld. tions. The two portions of the visible will be— 
first, real objects, such as animals, plants, works of art, &e. 
second, the images or representations of these, such as shadows, 
reflexions in water or in mirrors, &c. The first of these two 
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Good rules 
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world, as the 
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subdivisions will be greatly superior in clearness to the 
second: it will be distinguished from the second as truth 
is distinguished from not-truth.? Matter of knowledge is in 
the same relation to matter of opinion, as an original to its 
copy. Next, the conceivable or intelligible region must be 
subdivided into two portions, similarly related one to the 
other: the first of these portions will be analogous to the real 
objects of vision, the second to the images or representations 
of these objects: the first will thus be the Forms, Ideas, or 
Realities of Conception or Intellect—the second will be par- 
ticular images or embodiments thereof. 

Now in regard to these two portions of the conceivable or . 
intelligible region, two different procedures of the {rie world 
mind are employed: the pure Dialectic, and the 


there are 


applicable 
Geometrical, procedure. The Geometer or the tw distinct 
Arithmetician begins with certain visible images, eas 
lines, figures, or numbered objects, of sense: he a ee 
takes his departure from certain hypotheses or as- Pewee 
sumptions, such as given numbers, odd and even— es ar 


given figures and angles, of three different sorts." He assumes 
these as data without rendering account of them, or allowing 
them to be called in question, as if they were self-evident to 
every one. From these premisses he deduces his conclusions, 
carrying them down by uncontradicted steps to the solution 
of the problem which he is examining.® But though he has 
before his eyes the visible parallelogram inscribed on the sand, 
with its visible diagonal, and though all his propositions are 
affirmed respecting these —yet what he has really in his mind 
is something quite different—the Parallelogram per se, or the 
Form of a Parallelogram—the Form of a Diagonal, &e. The 
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visible figure before him is used only as an image or repre- 
sentative of this self-existent Form; which last he can con- 
template only in conception, though all his propositions are 
intended to apply to itt. He is unable to take his departure 
directly from this Form, as from a first principle: he is forced 
to assume the visible figure as his point of departure, and 
cannot ascend above it: he treats it as something privileged 
and self-evident." 

From the geometrical procedure thus described, we must 
now distinguish the other section—the pure Dia- 
lectic. Here the Intellect ascends to the absolute 
Form, and grasps it directly. Particular assump- 
tions or hypotheses are indeed employed, but only 
as intervening stepping-stones, by which the Intel- 
lect is to ascend to the Form: they are afterwards 
to be discarded : they are not used here for first prin- 
ciples of reasoning, as they are by the Geometer.* 
The Dhialectician uses for his first principle the highest 
absolute Form; he descends from this to the next highest, 
and so lower and lower through the orderly gradation of 
Forms, until he comes to the end or lowest: never em- 
ploying throughout the whole descent any hypothesis or 
assumption, nor any illustrative aid from sense. He con- 
templates and reasons upon the pure intelligible essence, 
directly and immediately: whereas the Geometer can only 
contemplate it indirectly and mediately, through the inter- 
vening aid of particular assumptions.Y 
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The distinction here indicated—between the two different 
sections of the Intelligible Region, and the two dif- 7... aistinct 
ferent sections of the Region of Sense—we shall fyrition— 
mark (continues Sokrates) by appropriate terms. hee ents 
Dialectician alone has Nous or Intellect, direct or pfeior 
the highest cognition: he alone grasps and compre- eer 
hends directly the pure intelligible essence or absolute Form. 
The Geometer does not ascend to this direct contemplation 
or intuition of the Form: he knows it only through the 
medium of particular assumptions, by indirect Cognition or 
Dianoia ; which is a lower faculty than Notis or Intellect, yet 
nevertheless higher than Opinion. 

As we assign two distinct grades of Cognition to the Intelli- 
gible Region, so we also assign two distinct grades two aistinet 


oe . * rades of 

of Opinion to the Region of Sense, and its two Spinion also 
. . in the Sensi- 

sections. To the first of these two sections, or to TasaWenaess 


2 . o Faith or Be- 
real objects of sense, we assign the highest grade of jierConjec- 


Opinion, viz.: Faith or Belief, To the second of the “"* 
two, or to the images of real objects of sense, we assign the 
lower grade, viz.: Conjecture. 

Here then are the four grades. Two grades of Cognition— 
1. Notas, or Direct Cognition. 2. Dianoia, or Indirect Cogni- 
tion: both of them belonging to the Intelligible Region, and 
both of them higher than Opinion. Next follow the two grades 
of Opinion. 3. The higher grade, Faith or Belief. 4. The 
lower grade, Conjecture. Both the two last belong to the 
sensible world; the first to real objects, the last to images 
of those objects.’ 

Sokrates now proceeds to illustrate the contrast between 
the philosopher and the unphilosophical or ordinary pistinction 


m1 ¢ 1 bet th 
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c s . public, illus- 
directed towards the light of the sun; but they are fratea'’by the 
A simile of the 

so chained, that their backs are constantly turned Cave and the 
captives im- 


towards this aperture, 80 that they cannot see the prisonea 
sun and sunlight. What they do see is by means “""" 
of a fire which is always burning behind them. Between 
them and this fire there is a wall; along the wall are posted 
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men who carry backwards and forwards representations or 
images of all sorts of objects; so that the shadows of these 
objects by the firelight are projected from behind. these 
chained men upon the ground in front of them, and pass to 
and fro before their vision. All the experience which such 
chained men acquire, consists in what they observe of the 
appearance and disappearance, the transition, sequences, and 
co-existences, of these shadows, which they mistake for truth 
and realities, having no acquaintance with any other pheno- 
mena.* If now we suppose any one of them to be liberated 
from his chains, turned round, and brought up to the light of 
the sun and to real objects—his eyesight would be at first 
altogether dazzled, confounded, and distressed. Distinguish- 
ing as yet nothing clearly, he would believe that the shadows 
which he had seen in his former state were true and distinct 
objects, and that the new mode of vision to which he had been 
suddenly introduced was illusory and unprofitable. He would 
require a long time to accustom him to daylight: at first his 
eyes would bear nothing but shadows—next images in the 
water—then the stars at night—lastly, the full brightness of 
the Sun. He would learn that it was the Sun which not only 
gave light, but was the cause of varying seasons, growth, and 
all the productions of the visible world. And when his mind 
had been thus opened, he would consider himself much to be 
envied for the change, looking back with pity on his com- 
panions still in the cave.» He would think them all miserably 
ignorant, as being conversant not with realities, but only with 
the shadows which passed before their eyes. He would have 
no esteem even for the chosen few in the cave, who were 
honoured by their fellows as having best observed the co- 
existences and sequences among these shadows, so as to predict 
most exactly how the shadows would appear in future.© More- 
over if, after having become fully accustomed to daylight and 
the contemplation of realities, he were to descend again into 
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the cave, his eyesight would be dim and confused in that com- 
parative darkness; so that he would not well recognise the 
shadows, and would get into disputes about them with his 
companions. They on their side would deride him as having 
spoilt his sight as well as his judgment, and would point him 
out as an example to deter others from emerging out of the 
cave into daylight.! Far from wishing to emerge themselves, 
they would kill, if they could, any one who tried to unchain 
them and assist them in escaping.® 

By this simile (continues Sokrates) I intend to illustrate, 
as far as I can, yet without speaking confidently, 
the relations of the sensible world to the intelligible 
world: the world of transitory shadows, dimly seen 
and admitting only opinion, contrasted with that of 
unchangeable realities steadily contemplated and knowa, illu- 
minated by the Idea of Good, which is itself visible in the 
background, being the cause both of truth in speculation and 
of rectitude in action. No wonder that the few who can 
ascend into the intelligible region, amidst the clear contem- 
plations of Truth and Justice per se, are averse to meddle 
again with the miseries of human affairs, and to contend with 
the opinions formed by ordinary men respecting the shadows 
of Justice, the reality of which these ordinary men have never 
seen. There are two causes of temporary confused vision: one, 
when a man moves out of darkness into light—the other 
when he moyes out of light into darkness. It is from the 
latter cause that the philosopher suffers when he redescends 
into the obscure cave." 

The great purpose of education is to turn a man round from 
his natural position at the bottom of this dark cave, 
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ei &AnOhs otoa TUYXGVEL. 

This tone of uncertainty in Plato 
deserves notice. It forms a striking 
contrast with the dogmatism of many 
among his commentators. 
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facing the 7 i i 
Pet ope tO clear daylight. Education does not, as some 


the Cave to 1 1 i 
face the day. SUppose, either pour knowledge into an empty mind, 


veorkyema ox impart visual power to blind persons. Men have 
eternal «good eyes, but these eyes are turned in the wrong 
aa a direction. The clever among them see sharply 
enough what is before them; but they have nothing before 
them except shadows, and the sharper their vision the more 
mischief they do.' What is required is, to turn them round 
and draw them up so as to face the real objects of daylight. 
Their natural eyesight would then suffice to enable them to 
see these objects well.* The task of our education must be, 
to turn round the men of superior natural aptitude, and to 
draw them up into the daylight of realities. Next, when they 
shall have become sufficiently initiated in truth and philoso- 
phy, we must not allow them to bury themselves permanently 
in such studies—as they will themselves be but too eager to do. 
We must compel them to come down again into the cave and 
exercise ascendancy among their companions, for whose 
benefit their superior mental condition will thus become 
available.! 

Coming as they do from the better light, they will, after 
Those who ® little temporary perplexity, be able to see the 


fromthe" dim shadows better than those who have never 
ayignt looked at anything else. Having contemplated the 
nal Forms, true and real Forms of the Just, Beautiful, Good— 
must be 


forced to they will better appreciate the images of these Forms 


come down 


againand Which come and go, pass by and repass in the cave™ 
undertake 


active duties They will indeed be very reluctant to undertake the 
luctance to duties or exercise the powers of government: their 

genuine delight is in philosophy; and if left to them- 
selves, they would cultivate nothing else. But such reluc- 
tance is in itself one proof that they are the fittest persons to 
govern. If government be placed in the hands of men eager 
to possess it, there will be others eager to dispossess them, so 
that competition and factions will arise. Those who come 
forward to govern, having no good of their own, and seeking to 


i Plato, Republic, p. 519 A-B. 
« Plato, Republic, p. s1c B. dy e? | & vay TETPATT AL. 
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extract their own good from the exercise of power, are both 
unworthy of trust, and sure to be resisted by opponents of the 
like disposition. The philosopher alone has his own good in 
himself. He enjoys a life better than that of aruler; which 
life he is compelled to forego when he accepts power and 
becomes a ruler.” 

The main purpose of education, I have said (continues So- 
krates) is, to turn round the faces of the superior sinaies 
men, and to invite them upwards from darkness to iSeoaecthe 
light—from the region of perishable shadows to that Phy arith. 


of imperishable realities.° Now what cognitions, awakening 


ow er— 


calculated to aid such a purpose, can we find to shonkate de 
teach ?? Gymnastic, music, the vulgar arts, are al] contradiction. 
useful to be taught: but they do not tend to that which we 
are here seeking. Arithmetic does so to a certain extent, if 
properly taught—which at present it is not.1 It furnishes a 
stimulus to awaken the dormant intellectual and reflective 
capacity. Among the variety of sensible phenomena, there 
are some in which the senses yield a clear and satisfactory 
judgment, leaving no demand in the mind for anything be- 
yond: there are others in which the senses land us in apparent 
equivocation, puzzle, and contradiction—so that the mind is 
stung by this apparent perplexity, and instigated to find a solu- 
tion by some intellectual effort." Thus, if we see or feel the 
fingers of our hand, they always appear to the sense, fingers: 
in whatever order or manner they may be looked at, there 
is no contradiction or discrepancy in the judgment of sense. 
But if we see or feel them as great or small, thick or thin, hard 
or soft, &c., they then appear differently according as they 
are seen or felt in different order or under different circum- 
stances. The same object which now appears great, will at 
another time appear small: it will seem to the sense hard or 
soft, light or heavy, according as it is seen under different 
comparisons and relations.’ Here then, sense is involved in 
an apparent contradiction, declaring the same object to be 


» Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 520-521. P Plato, Republic, Vil. p» 521: C. 
© Plato, Republic, vil. p. 521 C. | Ti &y oby el maOnua puxiis bAkby amd 
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both hard and soft, great and small, light and heavy, &c. 
The mind, painfully confounded by such a contradiction, is 
obliged to invoke intellectual reflection to clear it up. Great 
and small are presented by the sense as inhering in the same 
object. Are they one thing, or two separate things? Intel- 
lectual reflection informs us that they are two: enabling us 
to conceive separately two things, which to our sense appeared 
confounded together. Intellectual (or abstract) conception is 
thus developed in our mind, as distinguished from sense, and 
as a refuge from the confusion and difficulties of sense, which 
furnish the stimulus whereby it is awakened.+ 

Now arithmetic, besides its practical usefulness for arrange- 
Perplexity Ments of war, includes difficulties and furnishes a 
fheOwe ara Stimulus of this nature. We see the same thing 


Intes te” both as One and as infinite in multitude: as definite 


mind to an 


intellectual @Nd indefinite in number." We can emerge from 
ceed _ these difficulties only by intellectual and abstract 
we: reflection. It is for this purpose, and not for pur- 
poses of traffic, that our intended philosophers must learn 
Arithmetic. Their minds must be raised from the confusion 
of the sensible world to the clear daylight of the intelligible* 
In teaching Arithmetic, the master sets before his pupils 
numbers in the concrete, that is, embodied in visible and 
tangible objects—so many balls or pebbles. Each of these 
balls he enumerates as One, though they be unequal in mag- 
nitude, and whatever be the magnitude of each. If you 
remark that the balls are unequal—and that each of them is 
Many as well as One, being divisible into as many parts as 
you please—he will laugh at the objection as irrelevant. He 
will tell you that the units to which his numeration refers 
are each Unum per se, indivisible and without parts ; and all 
equal among themselves without the least shade of difference. 
He will add that such units cannot be exhibited to the senses, 
but can only be conceived by the intellect: that the balls 
before you are not such units in reality, but serve to suggest 


* Plato, Republic, vii. p. 524 B-C. | 3:47 ris odolas &mrdov elvat yevérews 
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and facilitate the effort of abstract conception.” In this 
manner arithmetical teaching conducts us to numbers in the 
abstract—to the real, intelligible, indivisible unit—the Unum 
per se. 

- Geometrical teaching conducts the mind to the same order 
of contemplations ; leading it away from variable Geometry 


. : : conducts the 
particulars to unchangeable universal Essence. Some mindtowaras 


persons extol Geometry chiefly on the ground of its pee 
usefulness in applications to practice. But this is a mistake: 
its real value is in conducing to knowledge, and to elevated 
contemplations of the mind. It does, however, like Arith- 
metic, yield useful results in practice: and both of them are 
farther valuable as auxiliaries to other studies.* 

After Geometry—the measurement of lines and superficial 
areas —the proper immediate sequel is Stereo- 4 ..onomy 
metry, the measurement of solids. But this latter “how pseu 


—not useful 


is nowhere properly honoured and cultivated; though fin 


from its intrinsic excellence, it forces its way par- Wier by 


tially even against public neglect and discourage- jo¢by sbser. 
ment.’ Most persons omit it, and treat Astronomy we 

as if it were the immediate sequel to Geometry: which is a 
mistake, for Astronomy relates to solid bodies in a state of 
rotatory movement, and ought to be preceded by the treat- 
ment of solid bodies generally.° Assuming Stereometry, there- 
fore, as if it existed, we proceed to Astronomy. 

Certainly (remarks Glaukon) Astronomy, besides its useful- 
ness in regard to the calendar, and the seasons, must be ad- 
mitted by every one to carry the mind upwards, to the contem- 
plation of things not below but on high. I do not admit this 
at all (replies Sokrates), as Astronomy is now cultivated: at 
least in my sense of the words, looking wpwards and looking 
downwards. If a man lies on his back, contemplating the 
ornaments of the ceiling, he may carry his eyes upward, but 
not his mind. To look upwards, as I understand it, is to 
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carry the mind away from the contemplation of sensible 
things, whereof no science is attainable—to the contemplation 
of intelligible things, entities invisible and unchangeable, 
which alone are the objects of science. Observation of the 
stars, such as astronomers now teach, does not fulfil any such 
condition. The heavenly bodies are the most beautiful of all 
visible bodies and the most regular of all visible movements, 
approximating most nearly, though still with a long interval 
of inferiority, to the ideal figures and movements of genuine 
and self-existent Forms—quickness, slowness, number, figure, 
&c., as they are in themselves, not visible to the eye, but con- 
ceivable only by reason and intellect.°. The movements of 
the heavenly bodies are exemplifications, approaching nearest 
to the perfection of these ideal movements, but still falling 
greatly short of them. They are like visible circles or 
triangles drawn by some very exact artist; which, however 
beautiful as works of art, are far from answering to the con- 
ditions of the idea and its definition, and from exhibiting 
exact equality and proportion. So about the movements of 
the sun and stars: they are comparatively regular, but they 
are yet bodily and visible, never attaining the perfect same- 
ness and unchangeableness of the intelligible world and its 
forms. We cannot learn truth by observation of phenomena 
constantly fluctuating and varying. We must studyastronomy, 
as we do geometry, not by observation, but by mathematical 
theorems and hypotheses: which is a far more arduous task 
than astronomy as taught at present. Only in this way can 
it be made available to improve and strengthen the intel- 
lectual organ of the mind.’ 

In like manner (continues Sokrates), Acoustics or Har- 
tke mane é” monics must be studied, not by the ear, listening to 
dent willbe and comparing various sounds, but by the contem- 
ducted to the Plative intellect, applying arithmetical relations and 


highest of all o7 
studies—Dia- theories." 


lectic; and 


totheregion After going through all these different studies, the 


of pure intel- 


ligibleForms, Student will have his mind elevated so as to perceive 


® Plato, Republic, vii. p. 529 D. 
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the affinity of method‘ and principle which pervades them 
all. In this state he will be prepared for entering on Dia- 
lectic, which is the final consummation of his intellectual 
career. He will then have ascended from the cave into day- 
light. He will have learnt to see real objects, and ultimately 
the Sun itself, instead of the dim and transitory shadows 
below. He will become qualified to grasp the pure Intelligible 
Form with his pure Intellect alone, without either aid or dis- 
turbance fromsense. Hewillacquire that dialectical discursive 
power which deals exclusively with these Intelligible Forms, 
carrying on ratiocination by means of them only, with no 
reference to sensible objects. He will attain at length the 
last goal of the Dialectician—the contemplation of Bonum 
per se (the highest perfection and elevation of the Intelligible)* 
with Intellect per se in its full purity: the best part of his 
mind will have been raised to the contemplation and know- 
ledge of the best and purest entity.' 

I know not whether I ought to admit your doctrine, 
Sokrates (observes Glaukon). There are difficulties Question by 
both in admitting and denying it. However, let us What ie the 
assume it for the present. Your next step must be Peet 

: Ou : .  Sokrates de- 
to tell us what is the characteristic function of this cares that 
Dialectic power—what are its different varieties and answer with 


certainty, 


ways of proceeding? I would willingly do so (re- and that 


plies Sokrates), but you would not be able to follow could not fot- 


me.™ I would lay before you not merely an image hedid. 
of the truth but the very truth itself; as it appears to me at 
least, whether I am correct or not—for I ought not to be sure 
of my own correctness. 

But I am sure that the dialectic power is something of the 
nature which I have described. It is the only force Peinny tt 
which can make plain the full truth to students who pelle 
have gone through the preliminary studies that we MT 
have described. It is the only study which investi- fiiesto 
gates rationally real forms and essences"—what Sua 
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pure Forms, each thing is, truly in itself. Other branches of 
and espe- A Fs of ae 

cially to that study are directed either towards the opinions and 
of the highest 


Form—Good. preferences of men—or towards generation and con- 
bination of particular results—or towards upholding of com- 
binations already produced or naturally springing up: while 
even as to geometry and the other kindred studies, we have 
seen that as to real essence, they have nothing better than 
dreams°—and that they cannot see it as it is, so long as they 
take for their principle or point of departure certain assump- 
tions or hypotheses of which they can render no account. 
The principle being thus unknown, and the conclusion as well 
as the intermediate items being spun together out of that 
unknown, how can such a convention deserve the name of 
Science ?? Pursuant to custom, indeed, we call these by the 
name of Sciences. But they deserve no higher title than that 
of Intellectual Cognitions, lower than Science, yet higher than 
mere Opinion. It is the Dialectician alone who discards all 
assumptions, ascending at once to real essence as his principle 
and pointof departure :4 defining,and discriminating, by appro- 
priate words, each variety of real essence—rendering account 
of it to others—and carrying it safely through the cross- 
examining process of question and answer. Whoever cannot 
discriminate in this way the Idea or Form of Good from every- 
thing else, will have no proper cognition of Good itself, but 
only, at best, opinions respecting the various shadows of Good. 
Dialectic—the capacity of discriminating real Formsand main- 
taining them in cross-examining dialogue—is thus the coping- 
stone, completion, or consummation, of all the other sciences.’ 
The preliminary sciences must be imparted to our Guardians 
Hog eaoptic during the earlier years of life, together with such 
frame Dimtee- bodily and mental training as may test their energy 
and perseverance of character.t After the age of 


tician. 
Scale and 
twenty, those who have distinguished themselves in 


duration of 
various 
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the juvenile studies and gymnastics, must be placed. studies for 
: the Guar- 
in a select class of honour above the rest, and must dians, from 


be initiated in a synoptic view of the affinity per- ards. 
vading all the separate cognitions which have been imparted 
to them. They must also be introduced to the view of Real 
Essence and its nature. This is the test of aptitude for 
Dialectics : it is the synoptic view only, which constitutes the 
Dialectician." 

In these new studies they will continue until thirty years 
of age: after which a farther selection must be made, of those 
who have most distinguished themselves. The men selected 
will be enrolled in a class of yet higher honour, and will be 
tested by dialectic cross-examination: so that we may dis- 
cover who among them are competent to apprehend true, 
pure, and real Essence, renouncing all visual and sensible 
perceptions.* It is important that such Dialectic exercises 
should be deferred until this advanced age—and not imparted, 
as they are among us at present, to immature youths: who 
abuse the license of interrogation, find all their homegrown 
opinions uncertain, and end by losing all positive convictions.’ 
Our students will remain under such dialectic tuition for five 
years, until they are thirty-five years of age: after which they 
must be brought again down into the cave, and constrained to 
acquire practical experience by undertaking military and ad- 
ministrative functions. In such employments they will spend 
fifteen years: during which they will undergo still farther 
scrutiny, to ascertain whether they can act up to their pre- 
vious training, in spite of all provocations and temptations.” 
Thosewho well sustain all these trials will become, at fifty years 
of age, the finished Elders or Chiefs of the Republic. They will 
pass their remaining years partly in philosophical contempla- 
tions, partly in application of philosophy to the regulation of 
the city. It is these Elders whose mental eye will have been 
so trained as to contemplate the Real Essence of Good, and 
to copy itas an archetype in all their ordinances and adminis- 
tration. They will be the Moderators of the city: but they 
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will perform this function as a matter of duty and necessity— 

not being at all ambitious of it as a matter of honour.* 
What has here been said about the male guardians and 

Allthese Philosophers must be understood to apply equally to 


studies, and 7 7 7 hi re- 
this ede the female. We recognise no difference in this 


tion, are 


commento spect between the two sexes. Those females who have 
we gone through the same education and have shown 
cree themselves capable of enduring the same trials as 
males, will participate, after fifty years of age, in the like philo- 
sophical contemplations, and in superintendence of the city.> 

I have thus shown (Sokrates pursues) how the fundamental 
First forma. POStulate for our city may be brought about.—That 


tion of the 7 7 . 
Plitonic city Philosophers, a single man or a few, shall become 


brought possessed of supreme rule: being sufficiently exalted 
cult, but not iN Character to despise the vulgar gratifications of 
mpossibie: ambition, and to carry out systematically the dic- 
tates of rectitude and justice. The postulate is indeed hard 
to be realised—yet not impossible.* Such philosophical rulers, 
as a means for first introducing their system into a new city, 
will send all the inhabitants above ten years old away into 
the country, reserving only the children, whom they will train 
up in their own peculiar manners and principles. In this way 
the city, according to our scheme, will be first formed: when 
formed, it will itself be happy, and will confer inestimable 
benefit on the nation to which it belongs. 

Plato thus assumes his city, and the individual man form- 
ing a parallel to his city, to be perfectly well constituted. 
Reason, the higher element, exercises steady controul: the 
lower elements, Energy and Appetite, both acquiesce con- 
tentedly in her right to controul, and obey her orders—the 
former constantly and forwardly—the latter sometimes 
requiring constraint by the strength of the former. 

But even under the best possible administration, the city, 
Thecitythus though it will last long, will not last for ever. 


formed will 


last long, but [ternal continuance belongs only to Ens; every- 


not for ever. 


After acer- thing generated must one day or other be destroyed.° 


tain time, it c A : 

will beginto The fatal period will at length arrive, when the 
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breed of Guardians will degenerate. A series of degenerate. 
. Stages of its 

changes for the worse will then commence, whereby degeneracy. 
the Platonic city will pass successively into timocracy, oli- 
garchy, democracy, despotism. The first change will be, that 
the love of individual wealth and landed property will get 
possession of the Guardians: who, having in themselves the 
force of the city, will divide the territory among themselves, 
and reduce the other citizens to dependance and slayery.! 
They will at the same time retain a part of their former 
mental training. They will continue their warlike habits and 
drill: they will be ashamed of their wealth, and will enjoy it 
only in secret: they will repudiate money-getting occupations 
as disgraceful. They will devote themselves to the contests 
of war and political ambition—the rational soul becoming 
subordinate to the energetic and courageous. The system 
which thus obtains footing will be analogous to the Spartan 
and Kretan, which have many admirers." The change in 
individual character will correspond to this change in the 
city. Reason partially losing its ascendancy, while energy 
and appetite both gain ground—an intermediate character is 
formed in which energy of courage predominates. We have 
the haughty, domineering, contentious, man.' 

Out of this timocracy, or timarchy, the city will next pass 
into an oligarchy, or government of wealth. The | qinccracy 
rich will here govern, to the exclusion of the poor. 3najhe time 


. . . . idu: 1s 
Reason, in the timocracy, was under the dominion }"Gji¢archy, 


of energy or courage: in the oligarchy, it will be Sete ah 
under the dominion of appetite. The love of wealth “Y"" 

will become predominant, instead of the love of force and 
aggrandisement. Now the love of wealth is distinctly op- 
posed to the love of virtue: virtue and wealth are like 
weights in opposite scales. The oligarchical city will lose 


all its unity, and will consist of a few rich with a multitude 
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of discontented poor ready to rise against them.! The cha- 
racter of the individual citizen will undergo a modification 
similar to that of the collective city. He will be under the 
rule of appetite: his reason will be only invoked as the ser- 
vant of appetite, to teach him how he may best enrich him- 
self™ He will be frugal,—will abstain from all unnecessary 
expenditure, even for generous and liberal purposes—and will 
keep up a fair show of honesty, from the fear of losing what 
he has already got." 

The oligarchical city will presently be transformed into a 
3. Demo- democracy, mainly through the abuse and exaggera- 


eracy, and 


thedemo- tion of its own ruling impulse—the love of wealth. 
dividual. | The rulers, anxious to enrich themselves, rather 
encourage than check the extravagance of young spendthrifts, 
to whom they lend money at high interest, or whose property 
they buy on advantageous terms. In this manner there 
arises a class of energetic men, with ruined fortunes and 
habits of indulgence. Such are the adventurers who put 
themselves at the head of the discontented poor, and over- 
throw the oligarchy.° The ruling few being expelled or put 
down, a democracy is established with equal franchise, and 
generally with officers chosen by lot.? 

The characteristic of the democracy is equal freedom and 
open speech to all, with liberty to each man to shape his 
own life as he chooses. Hence there arises a great diversity 
of individual taste and character. Uniformity of pursuit 
or conduct is scarcely enforced: there is little restraint upon 
any one. A man offers himself for office whenever he chooses 
and not unless he chooses. He is at war or at peace, not 
by obedience to any public authority, but according to his 
own individual preference. If he be even condemned by 
a court of justice, he remains in the city careless of the 
sentence, which is never enforced against him.. This demo- 
cracy is an equal, agreeable, diversified, society, with little 
or no government: equal in regard to all—to the good, bad, 
and indifferent.4 


' Plato, Republic, viii. p. 552 D-E. ° Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 555-556, 
m Plato, Republic, Vili. p. 553 C. P Plato, Republic, Viii. p. re 
" Plato, Republic, viii. p. 554 D. 4 Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 557-558. 
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So too the democratical individual. The son of one among 
these frugal and money-getting oligarchs, departing from the 
habits and disregarding the advice of his father, contracts a 
taste for expensive and varied indulgences. He loses sight 
of the distinction between what is necessary, and what is not 
necessary, in respect to desires and pleasures. If he be of a 
quiet temperament, not quite out of the reach of advice, he 
keeps clear of ruinous excess in any one direction; but he 
gives himself up to a great diversity of successive occupa- 
tions and amusements, passing from one to the other without 
discrimination of good from bad, necessary from unnecessary." 
His life and character thus becomes an agreeable, uncon- 
strained, changeful, comprehensive, miscellany, like the so- 
ciety to which he belongs.’ 

Democracy, like oligarchy, becomes ultimately subverted 
by an abuse of its own characteristic principle. rae 
Freedom is gradually pushed into extravagance and {om {ome 


cracy to des- 


excess, while all other considerations are neglected. Pees Re 
No obedience is practised: no authority is recog- “*P°*° 
nised. The son feels himself equal to his father, the disciple 
to his teacher, the metic to the citizen, the wife to her hus- 
band, the slave to his master. Nay, even horses, asses, and 
dogs, go free about, so that they run against you in the road, 
if you do not make way for them.' The laws are not obeyed: 
every man is his own master. 

The subversion of such a democracy arises from the men 
who rise to be popular leaders in it: violent, ambitious, ex- 
travagant, men, who gain the favour of the people by dis- 
tributing among them confiscations from the property of the 
rich. The rich, resisting these injustices, become enemies 
to the constitution: the people, in order to put them down, 
range themselves under the banners of the most energetic 
popular leader, who takes advantage of such a position to 
render himself a despot." He begins his rule by some accept- 

r Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 560-| mavrodamdy te Kal mdrclotav Oar 
561 B. eis Yooy 8h TL KaTaoTHoas Tas | peoTdy, Kal Tov Kaddv Te Kal TolK.AoY, 
Hdovas Sidyer TH Tapamertoton ael | domep enelyny Thy woAw, TodToy Toy 
domep Aaxoton Thy EavTod dpxhvy mapa- | &vdpa elvat. ; x 
Bidovs, ws by wAnpwOA, Kad adOis HAAn, | * Plato, Republic, viii. pp. 502- 
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able measures, such as abolition of debts, and assignment of 
lands to the poorer citizens, until he has expelled or destroyed 
the parties opposed to him. He seeks pretences for foreign 
war, in order that the people may stand in need of a leader, 
and may be kept poor by the contributions necessary to 
sustain war. But presently he finds, or suspects, dissatisfac- 
tion among the more liberal spirits. He kills or banishes 
them as enemies: and to ensure the continuance of his rule, 
he is under the necessity of dispatching in like manner every 
citizen prominent either for magnanimity, intelligence, or 
wealth. Becoming thus odious to all the better citizens, he 
is obliged to seek support by enlisting a guard of mercenary 
foreigners and manumitted slaves. He cannot pay his guards, 
without plundering the temples, extorting perpetual contri- 
butions from the people, and grinding them down by severe 
oppression and suffering.Y Such is the government of the 
despot, which Euripides and other poets employ their genius 
in extolling.’ 

We have now to describe the despotic individual, the pa- 
Despotic in. T@llel of the despotised city. As the democratic 
voqontine individual arises from the son of an oligarchical 
tothateity. citizen departing from the frugality of his father 
and contracting habits of costly indulgence: so the son of 
this democrat will contract desires still more immoderate and 
extravagant than his father, and will thus be put into training 
for the despotic character. He becomes intoxicated by insane 
appetites, which serve as seconds and auxiliaries to one des- 
potic passion or mania, swaying his whole soul." To gratify 
such desires, he spends all his possessions, and then begins 
to borrow money wherever he can. That resource being ex- 
hausted, he procures additional funds by fraud or extortion ; 
he cheats and ruins his father and mother; he resorts to 
plunder and violence. If such men are only a small minority, 
amidst citizens of better character, they live by committing 
crimes on the smaller scale. But if they are more numerous, 
they set up as a despot the most unprincipled and energetic 

UF lato Bepublie vil bp oie thon | cee enemas 
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of their number, and become his agents for the enslavement 
of their fellow-citizens.» The despotic man passes his life 
always in the company of masters, or instruments, or flat- 
terers: he knows neither freedom nor true friendship— 
nothing but the relation of master and slave. The despot 
is the worst and most unjust of mankind: the longer he 
continues despot, the worse he becomes.° 
We have thus gone through the four successive deprava- 
tions which our perfect city will undergo—timo- tne city has 
: > thus passed, 
cracy, oligarchy, democracy, despotism. Step by by four 
step we have passed from the best to the worst— Des wo 
from one extreme to the other. As is the city, so esc 
is the individual citizen—good or bad: the despotic and Misery 
apportioned 
city is like the despotic individual,—and so about among them? 
the rest. Now it remains to decide whether in each case hap- 
piness and misery is proportioned to good and evil: whether 
the best is the happiest, the worst the most miserable,—and 
so proportionally about the intermediate.’ On this point 
there is much difference of opinion.° 
If we look at the condition of the despotised city, it plainly 
exhibits the extreme of misery ; while our model city Misery of the 
presents the extreme of happiness. Every one in city. 
the despotised city is miserable, according to universal admis- 
sion, except the despot himself with his immediate favourites 
and guards. To be sure, in the eyes of superficial observers, the 
despot with these few favourites will appear perfectly happy 
and enviable. Butif we penetrate beyond this false exterior 
show, and follow him into his interior, we shall find him too 
not less miserable than those over whom he tyrannises.' 
What is true of the despotised city, is true also of the des- 
potising individual. The best parts of his mind gone 
are under subjection to the worst : the rational mind renee eee 
is trampled down by the appetitive mind, with its intvi™ 
insane and unsatisfied cravings. He is full of perpetual per- 
turbation, anxiety, and fear; grief when he fails, repentance 
b Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 574-575- & Plato, Republic, ix. p.577 ©. rhy 
€ Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 575-570. | uodrnta dvauimynokduevos rijs Te 
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even after he has succeeded. Speaking of his mind as a 
whole, he never does what he really wishes: for the rational 
element, which alone can ensure satisfaction to the whole 
mind, and guide to the attainment of his real wishes, is 
enslaved by furious momentary impulses." The man of 
despotical mind is thus miserable; and most of all miserable, 
the more completely he succeeds in subjugating his fellow- 
citizens and becoming a despot in reality. Knowing himself 
to be hated by every one, he lives in constant fear of enemies 
within as well as enemies without, against whom he can 
obtain support only by courting the vilest of men as par- 
tisans.'| Though greedy of all sorts of enjoyment, he cannot 
venture to leave his city or visit any of the frequented public 
festivals. He lives indoors like a woman, envying those who 
can go abroad and enjoy these spectacles.* He is in reality 
the poorest and most destitute of men, having the most vehe- 
ment desires, which he can never satisfy.| Such is the despot 
who, not being master even of himself, becomes master of 
others: in reality, the most wretched of men, though he may 
appear happy to superficial judges who look only at external 
show.™ 

Thus then (concludes Sokrates) we may affirm with con- 
Conelusion— fidence, having reference to the five distinct cities 


The Model . . . 
city and the above described—(1. The Model-City, regal or aris- 


individual 


eorrespond- tocratical. 2.'Timocracy. 3. Oligarchy. 4. Demo- 


ing to it, are 


the happiest cracy. 5. Despotism)—that the first of these is 


phich is happy, and the last miserable: the three inter- 


moved from mediate cities being more or less happy in the 


it, is the most 


meserable of order which they occupy from the first to the last. 


rie Each of these cities has its parallel in an indi- 


ee ; me tag: -s ; ; 
preeesotie vidual citizen. The individual citizen corresponding 


Sie how. to the first is happy—he who corresponds to the last 
he treatedty 8 miserable: and so proportionally for the indivi- 
thers. ‘Th : i 1 iti 

Unjust Man, Qual corresponding to the three intermediate cities. 


miserable. He is happy or miserable, in and through himself, 


» Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 577-578. | weorh Zoran. 
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or essentially ; whether he be known to Gods and men or 
not—whatever may be the sentiment entertained of him by 
others." 

There are two other lines of argument (continues Sokrates) 
establishing the same conclusion. 

1. We have seen that both the collective city and the 
individual mind are distributed into three portions: other argu- 
Reason, Energy, Appetite. Hach of these portions Pg 
has its own peculiar pleasures and pains, desires and ase 


2 : E Siehe u Intelligence 
aversions, beginnings or principles of action: Love are the best 


of Knowledge: Love of Honour: Love of Gain. If sures. 
you question men in whom these three varieties of temper 
respectively preponderate, each of them will extol the plea- 
sures of his own department above those belonging to the 
other two. The lover of wealth will declare the pleasures of 
acquisition and appetite to be far greater than those of honour 
or of knowledge: each of the other two will say the same for 
himself, and for the pleasures of his own department. Here 
then the question is opened, Which of the three is in the 
right? Which of the three varieties of pleasure and modes 
of life is the more honourable or base, the better or worse, 
the more pleasurable or painful ?? By what criterion, or by 
whose judgment, is this question to be decided? It must be 
decided by experience, intelligence, and rational discourse.? 
Now it is certain that the lover of knowledge, or the philoso- 
pher, has greater experience of all the three varieties of plea- 
sure than is possessed by either of the other two men. He 
must in his younger days have tasted and tried the pleasures 
of both; but the other two have never tasted his.1 More- 
over, each of the three acquires more or less of honour, af 
he succeeds in his own pursuit: accordingly the pleasures 
belonging to the love of honour are shared, and may be 
appreciated, by the philosopher; while the lover of honour 
as such, has no sense for the pleasures of philosophy. In the 
range of personal experience, therefore, the philosopher sur- 
passes the other two: he surpasses them no less in exercised 

2 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 580 D. P Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 A. 
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intelligence, and in rational discourse, which is his own prin- 
cipal instrument." If wealth and profit furnished the proper 
means of judgment, the money-lover would have been the 
best judge of the three: if honour and victory furnished the 
proper means, we should consult the lover of honour: but 
experience, intelligence, and rational discourse, have been 
shown to be the means—and therefore it is plain that the 
philosopher is a better authority than either of the other two. 
His verdict must be considered as final. He will assuredly 
tell us, that the pleasures belonging to the love of knowledge 
are the greatest: those belonging to the love of honour and 
power the next: those belonging to the love of money and 
to appetite, the least. 

2. The second argument, establishing the same conclusion, 
They are the 18 as follows :—No pleasures, except those belonging 


Peo to philosophy or the love of wisdom, are completely 


letely true 
andpure. true and pure. All the other pleasures are mere 


Comparison : . : C 
of pleasure . shadowy outlines, looking like pleasure at a dis- 
and pain wit 
neutrality. tance, but not really pleasures when you contem- 
Trevalen if 
iusions. plate them closely. Pleasure and pain are two con- 
ditions opposite to each other. Between them both is another 
state, neither one nor the other, called neutrality or indif- 
ference. Now aman who has been sick and is convalescent, 
will tell you that nothing is more pleasurable than being in 
health, but that he did not know what the pleasure of it was, 
until he became sick. So too men in pain affirm that nothing 
is more pleasurable than relief from pain. When a man is 
grieving, it is exemption or indifference, not enjoyment, which 
he extols as the greatest pleasure. Again, when a man has 
been in a state of enjoyment, and the enjoyment ceases, this 
cessation is painful. We thus see that the intermediate state 
—cessation, neutrality, indifference—will be sometimes pain, 
sometimes pleasure, according to circumstances. Now that 
which is neither pleasure nor pain cannot possibly be both," 
* Plato, Republic, ix. p. 582 O-D. | po ray copay twos axnoevar. 
Adyot 5& rotrou wdrAiora bpyavov. " Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 583-584. 
* Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 582-583. |*O petatd dpa viv dh aupotépwy par 
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Pleasure is a positive movement or mutation of the mind: so 
also is pain. Neutrality or indifference is a negative condi- 
tion, intermediate between the two: no movement but absence 
of movement: non-pain, non-pleasure. But non-pain is not 
really pleasure : non-pleasure is not really pain. When there- 
fore neutrality or non-pain, succeeding immediately after pain, 
appears to be a pleasure—this is a mere appearance or illu- 
sion, not a reality. When neutrality or non-pleasure, suc- 
ceeding immediately after pleasure, appears to be pain—this 
also is a mere appearance or illusion, not a reality. There is 
nothing sound or trustworthy in such appearances. Pleasure 
is not cessation of pain, but something essentially different : 
pain is not cessation of pleasure, but something essentially 
different. 

Take, for example, the pleasures of smell, which are true 
and genuine pleasures of great intensity: they 
spring up instantaneously without presupposing any 
anterior pain—they depart without leaving any sub- 
sequent pain.* These are true and pure pleasures, 
radically different from cessation of pain: so also 
true and pure pains are different from cessation of 
pleasure. Most of the so-called pleasures, especially the more 
intense, which reach the mind through the body, are in reality 
not pleasures at all, but only cessations or reliefs from pain. 
The same may be said about the pleasures and pains of antici- 
pation belonging to these so-called bodily pleasures.’ They 
may be represented by the following simile :—There is in 
nature a real Absolute Up and uppermost point—a real Abso- 
lute Down and lowest point—and a centre between them.’ 
A man borne from the lowest point to the centre will think 
himself moving upwards, and will be moving upwards rela- 
tively. If his course be stopped in the centre, he will think 


Most men 
know no- 
thing of true 
and pure 
pleasure. 
Simile of the 
Kosmos— 
Absolute 
height and 
depth. 
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himself at the absolute summit—on looking to the point 
from which he came, and ignorant as he is of anything 
higher. If he be forced to return from the centre to the 
point from whence he came, he will think himself moving 
downwards, and will be really moving downwards, absolutely 
as well as relatively. Such misapprehension arises from his 
not knowing the portion of the Kosmos above the centre— 
the true and absolute Up or summit. Now the case of 
pleasure and pain is analogous to this. Pain is the absolute 
lowest—Pleasure the absolute highest—non-pleasure, non- 
pain, the centre intermediate between them. But most men 
know nothing of the region above the centre, or the absolute 
highest—the region of true and pure pleasure: they know 
only the centre and what is below it, or the region of pain. 
When they fall from the centre to the point of pain, they 
conceive the situation truly, and they really are pained: but 
when they rise from the lowest point to the centre, they 
misconceive the change, and imagine themselves to be ina 
process of replenishment and acquisition of pleasure. They 
mistake the painless condition for pleasure, not knowing 
what true pleasure is: just as a man who has seen only black 
and not white, will fancy, if dun be shown to him, that he is 
looking on white." 

Hunger and thirst are states of emptiness in the body: 


anager i ; : 
visu: ignorance and folly are states of emptiness in the 
partakes mind 


A hungry man in eating or drinking obtains 
replenishment: an ignorant man becoming in- 


more of real 
essence than 
nourishment 


f the bod * 1 > | 7 

“Replenish. Structed obtains replenishment also. Now replenish- 
t of th ; 1 7 

mindimparts Ment derived from that which exists more fully and 

fuller plea- 


sure than re- 
plenishment 
of the body. 


perfectly, is truer and more real than replenish- 
ment from that which exists less fully and perfectly.» 
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Let us then compare the food which serves for replenishment 
of the body, with that which serves for replenishment of the 
mind. Which of the two is most existent ? Which of the two 
partakes most of pure essence? Meat and drink—or true 
opinions, knowledge, intelligence, and virtue? Which of the 
two exists most perfectly ? That which embraces the true, 
eternal, and unchangeable—and which is itself of similar 
nature? Or that which embraces the mortal, the transient, 
and the eyer variable—being itself of kindred nature ? 
Assuredly the former. It is clear that what is necessary for 
the sustenance of the body partakes less of truth and real 
essence, than what is necessary for the sustenance of the 
mind. The mind is replenished with nourishment more real 
and essential: the body with nourishment less so: the mind 
itself is also more real and essential than the body, The 
mind therefore is more, and more thoroughly, replenished than 
the body. Accordingly, if pleasure consists in being reple- 
nished with what suits its peculiar nature, the mind will enjoy 
more pleasure and truer pleasure than the body.’ Those who 
are destitute of intelligence and virtue, passing their lives in 
sensual pursuits, have never tasted any pure or lasting plea- 
sure, nor ever carried their looks upwards to the higher region 
in which alone it resides. Their pleasures, though seeming 
intense, and raising vehement desires in their uninstructed 
minds, are yet only phantoms deriving a semblance of plea- 
sure from contrast with pains ;4 they are like the phantom of 
Helen, for which (as Stesichorus says) the Greeks and Trojans 
fought so many battles, knowing nothing about the true Helen, 
who was never in Troy. 

The pleasures belonging to the Love of Honour (Energy or 
Passion) are no better than those belonging to the gnparative 


worthless- 


Love of Money (Appetite). In so far as the desires yee of the 
belonging to both these departments of mind are vectra 
under the controul of the third or best department ae eh 


a sured against 
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of them to bestow, will be realised. But in so far as either 
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of them throws off the controul of Reason, it will neither ob- 
tain its own truest pleasures, nor allow the other departments 
of mind to obtain theirs. The desires connected with love, 
and with despotic power, stand out more than the others, as 
recusant to Reason, Law, and Regulation. The kingly and 
moderate desires are most obedient to this authority. The 
lover and the despot, therefore, will enjoy the least pleasure : 
the kingly-minded man will enjoy the most. Of the three 
sorts of pleasure, one true and legitimate, two bastard, the 
despot goes most away from the legitimate, and to the farthest 
limit of the bastard. His condition is the most miserable, 
that of the kingly-minded man is the happiest: between the 
two come the oligarchical and the democratical man. The 
difference between the two extremes is as 1: 720.' 

I have thus refuted (continues Sokrates) the case of those 
The Jue WhO contend—That the unjust man is a gainer by 


ee ok his injustice, provided he could carry it on success- 


his Justice~ fully, and with the reputation of being just. I have 


ony ede of ShOwn that injustice is the greatest possible mischief, 


nee wiul ’ intrinsically and in itself, apart from consequences 
pomepulis and apart from public reputation: inasmuch as it 
cities xs now enslaves the better part of the mind to the worse. 
constituted. Justice, on the other hand, is the greatest possible 
good, intrinsically and in itself, apart from consequences and 
reputation, because it keeps the worse parts of the mind under 
due controul and subordination to the better. Vice and in- 
firmity of every kind is pernicious, because it puts the best 
parts of the mind under subjection to the worst." No success 
in the acquisition of wealth, aggrandisement, or any other 
undue object, can compensate a man for the internal disorder 
which he introduces into his own mind by becoming unjust. 
A well-ordered mind, just and temperate, with the better part 
governing the worse, is the first of all objects: greater even 
than a healthy, strong, and beautiful body: To put his mind 
into this condition, and to acquire all the knowledge there- 
unto conducing, will be the purpose of a wise man’s life. 
© Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 586-587. 4 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 590 B-C. 
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Even in the management of his body, he will look not so 
much to the health and strength of his body, as to the har- 
mony and fit regulation of his mind. In the acquisition of 
money, he will keep the same end in view: he will not be 
tempted by the admiration and envy of people around him to 
seek great wealth, which will disturb the mental polity within 
him:* he will, on the other hand, avoid depressing poverty, 
which might produce the same effect. He will take as little 
part as possible in public life, and will aspire to no political 
honours, in cities as at present constituted—nor in any other 
than the model-city which we have described.! 

The tenth and last book of the Republic commences with 
an argument of considerable length, repeating and Tenth Book 
confirming by farther reasons the sentence of expul- iho peste 
sion which Plato had already pronounced against Mischief of 
the poets in his second and third books." The general, 0 
Platonic Sokrates here not only animadverts upon Imitation 
poetry, but extends his disapprobation to other imi- tion. 
tative arts, such as painting. He attacks the process of 
imitation generally, as false and deceptive ; pleasing to igno- 
rant people, but perverting their minds by phantasms which 
they mistake for realities. The work of the imitator is not 
merely not reality, but is removed from it by two degrees. 
What is real is the Form or Idea: the one conceived object 
denoted by each appellative name common to many particu- 
lars. There is one Form or Idea, and only one, known by the 
name of Bed; another by the name of Table.» When the 
carpenter constructs a bed or a table, he fixes his contempla- 
tion on this Form or Idea, and tries to copy it. What he 
constructs, however, is not the true, real, existent, table, which 


k Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 D. 
Kal roy UyKoy TOD TANBovs OvK, EKTANT- 
touevos imo ToD TaY TOAA@Y Maka- 
pispod, ameipov adkhoet, amépavTa KaKe 
exwv— AAW’ GmoBAérav ye, mpos THY 
ey avt@ woditelay, Kal puddtToY mh TL 
mapakwh aitod tay ened Sid mAnOOS 
ovotas A BC darydtnTa, obTw KuBepyay 
mpocOhoe: Kal dvaddoe THS ovalas, Kal? 
baov by ods 7 7. 

1 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 592. 

m Plato, Republic, x. p.007B. The 
language here used by Plato seems to 





imply that his opinions adverse to 
poetry had beenattacked and required 
defence. 

n Plato, Republic, x. p. 596 A-B. 

BotAe: oty evOevde aptducla emiocko- 
modvres, ek THS ciwOvlas peOddov; eldos 
ydp mob Tt ev Exagroy cidbapev TIHecOa 
mep) ekaorTa Ta TOAAG, ols TavTdoy bvoua 
emipepomey — O@uev 8) Kal viv drt 
BovaAe Tay TOAAGY Ofov, et O€AELS TOA- 
Aat ov ciate KAIvou Kad TpdmeCar— AAN 
idéar yé mov wep) tadTta Ta oke’n dv0, 
ula pev KAlyys, pla S¢ tTpamé(ns. 
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alone exists in nature, and may be presumed to be made by 
the Gods °—but a something like the real existent table: not 
true Ens, but only quasi-Ens:? dim and indistinct, as com- 
pared with the truth, and standing far off from the truth. 
Next to the carpenter comes the painter, who copies not the 
real existent table, but the copy of that table made by the 
carpenter. The painter fixes his contemplation upon it, not 
as it really exists, but simply as it appears: he copies an 
appearance or phantasm, not a reality. Thus the table will 
have a different appearance, according as you look at it from 
near or far—from one side or the other: yet in reality it 
never differs from itself. It is one of these appearances that 
the painter copies, not the reality itself. He can in like 
manner paint anything and everything, since he hardly 
touches anything at all—and nothing whatever except in 
appearance. He can paint all sorts of craftsmen and their 
works—carpenters, shoemakers, &c.—without knowledge of 
any one of their arts.‘ 

The like is true also of the poets. Homer and the trage- 
Censure of  dians give us talk andaffirmations about everything : 


Homer—He 


is falsely ex- @overnment, lecislation r ici : 
is falsely ex- , legislation, war, medicine, husbandry, 


cator of the the character and proceedings of the Gods, the 


world. He i ini 
rae habits and training of men, &c. Some persons even 


poets only extol Homer as the great educator of the Hellenic 
hearers. world, whose poems we ought to learn by heart as 
guides for education and administration." But Homer, Hesiod, 
and the other poets, had no real knowledge of the multifarious 
matters which they profess to describe. These poets know 
nothing except about appearances, and will describe only 
appearances, to the satisfaction of the ignorant multitude. 
The representations of the painter, reproducing only the ap- 
pearances to sense, will be constantly fallacious and deceptive, 
requiring to be corrected by measuring, weighing, counting — 
which are processes belonging to Reason. The lower and the 
0 Plato, Republic, x. p. 597 B-D. r Plato, Republic, p. 606 E. 
pla wey n ev TH pdoer ovoa, hy paiuev 8 Plato, Republic, X. pp. 600-601 C. 
by, as eyGuan, Bedy epydoarda. Tob bey byTOS Ovdéey erate. Tod 5€ patvo- 
P Plato, Republic, x.p.597 A. ovk Mévou. P. 602 B.  ofov palvera Kandy 
by 7d dv Toot, GAAG TL TOLODTOY oloy Td | Elva Tots OAAOLs TE Kad pndey ciddor, 


\ 
by, dy de ov. TovTO meuhoeTat. 


4 Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 B-C. * Plato, Republic, x. pp. 602-603. 
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higher parts of the mind are here at variance; and the 
painter addresses himself to the lower, supplying falsehood as 
if it were truth. The painter does this through the eye, the 
poet through the ear." 4 

In the various acts and situations of life a man is full of 


contradictions. He is swayed by manifold impulses, The poot 
: eae chiefl - 

often directly contradicting each other. Hence we peas to emo 
tions—Mis- 


chief of such 
eloquent ap- 


have affirmed that there are in his mind two distinct 


principles, one contradicting the other: the emo- peals, as dis- 
: : . urbing the 
tional and the rational.* When a man suffers mis- tational go- 
vernment of 
the mind. 


fortune, emotion prompts him to indulge in extreme 
grief, and to abandon himself like a child to the momentary 
tide. Reason, on the contrary, exhorts him to resist, and to 
exert himself immediately in counsel to rectify or alleviate 
what has happened, adapting his conduct as well as he can to 
the actual throw of the dice which has befallen him.’ Now it 
is these vehement bursts of emotion which lend themselves 
most effectively to the genius of the poet, and which he must 
work up to please the multitude in the theatre: the state of 
rational self-command can hardly be described so as to touch 
their feelings. We see thus that the poet, like the painter, 
addresses himself to the lower department of the mind, 
exalting the emotional into preponderance over the rational— 
the foolish over the wise—the false over the true.” He 
introduces bad government into the mind, giving to pleasure 
and pain the sceptre over reason. Hence we cannot tolerate 
the poet, in spite of all his sweets and captivations. We can 
only permit him to compose hymns for the Gods and enco- 
miums for good men.* 

This quarrel between philosophy and poetry (continues the 


« Plato, Republic, x. p. 603 B. 

x Plato, Republic, x. p. 603 C. 
puplov TOLOUT@V evayr wopdir wy Sua a 
ryvomevav ) WUXI yEHet Norge dea 
BE aywyis yeyvowevns ey TH dvOpamy 
mepl 7d avTd, dot do TIE pamev EV 
ate avarykaioy elvat. : 

erelatol Republic, x. p. 604. Té 
Bovaevecbou epi Td yeyords, Kal domep 
ey ardor KOBwv mpods Ty TETTWKOTO 
riOecOu Ta EavTod mpdyuara, ban 6 
Adyos aipet BeATiOT by pew, GAAG fA) 
mpoonTalrayTas, Kabdmrep maidas, €Xo- 





pévous Tod mAnyevTos ev TH Boay d.a- 
tpiBew, &e. 

z Plato, Republic, x. p. 605. 

« Plato, Republic, x. pp. 605-600. 
607. Tov pyuntiKdy Monthy pnoowey 
Kary modtrelay idla Exdorov Th WuxT 
eumoieiv, TH GvonT@ avTHs xapiduevov 
—ei 5¢ Thy jdvonévny potcay mapa- 
déker ev percow } erect, Hdovh gor Kad 
adn Bactrcdoetov avr vdmou Te Kah 
Tod Kowsi del SdétavTos elva BeAtioTou 
Adyou. 
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Platonic Sokrates) is of ancient date.’ I myself am very 
ancient Sensible to the charms of poetry, especially that of 
quarrel be Homer. I should be delighted if a case could be 
sophy and ~~ made out to justify me in admitting it into our city. 
Pinto ets But I cannot betray the cause of what seems to me 
poyp tive” truth. We must resist our sympathies and prefer- 
are strongly 


anicted te ences, when they are incompatible with the right 
ete government of the mind.° 

To maintain the right government and good condition of 
Immortality the soul or mind, is the first of all considerations : 
affirmed snd and will be seen yet farther to be such, when we 
argument— consider that it is immortal and imperishable. Of 
beat oa this Plato proceeds to give a proof,’ concluding with 
same. a mythical sketch of the destiny of the soul after 
death. The soul being immortal (he says), the total number 
of souls is and always has been the same—neither increasing 
nor diminishing.° 

I have proved (the Platonic Sokrates concludes) in the 
Recapitula- preceding discourse, that J ustice is better, in itself 
Just Man and intrinsically, than Injustice, quite apart from 


happy, both Consequences in the way of reward and honour: that 
from his jus- 


tice andfrom a man for the sake of his own happiness ought to be 


its conse- 


quencesboth Just, whatever may be thought of him by Gods or 
hereafter.  men—even though he possessed the magic ring of 
Gyges. Having proved this, and having made out the in- 
trinsic superiority of justice to injustice, we may now take in 
the natural consequences and collateral bearings of both. 
We have hitherto reasoned upon the hypothesis that the just 
man was mistaken for unjust, and treated accordingly—that 
the unjust man found means to pass himself off for just, and 
to attract to himself the esteem and the rewards of justice.‘ 
But this hypothesis concedes too much, and we must now 
take back the concession. The just man will be happier than 
the unjust, not simply from the intrinsic working of justice on 
his own mind, but also from the exterior consequences of 
Justice. He will be favoured and rewarded both by Gods and 
> Plato, Republic, x. p. 607 B. 4 Plato, Republic, x. pp. 609-610. 
maraud Tis diapopz dirocopla te Ka © Plato, Republic, x. p. 611 A. 


TOUT LUT. f Plato, Republic, x. p. 612 B-C, 
© Plato, Republic, x. pp. 607-608. 
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men. Though he may be in poverty, sickness, or any other 
apparent state of evil, he may be assured that the Gods will 
compensate him for it by happiness either in life or after 
deaths And men too, though they may for a time be 
mistaken about the just and the unjust character, will at last 
come to aright estimation of both. The just man will finally 
receive honour, reward, and power, from his fellow-citizens : 
the unjust man will be finally degraded and punished by 
them." And after death, the reward of the just man, as well 
as the punishment of the unjust, will be far greater than 
even during life. 

This latter position is illustrated at some length by the 
mythe with which the Republic concludes, describing the 
realm of Hades, with the posthumous condition and treat- 
ment of the departed souls. 


% Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. h Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 C-D. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
REPUBLIC—REMARKS ON ITS MAIN THESIS. 


Tue preceding Chapter has described, in concise abstract, 
See ee that splendid monument of Plato’s genius, which 
chapter. passes under the name of the [oArrefa or Republic. 
It is undoubtedly the grandest of all his compositions ; includ- 
ing in itself all his different points of excellence. In the 
first Book, we have a subtle specimen of negative Dialectic,— 
of the Sokratic cross-examination or Elenchus. In the second 
Book, we find two examples of continuous or Ciceronian 
pleading (like that ascribed to Protagoras in the dialogue 
called by his name), which are surpassed by nothing in 
ancient literature, for acuteness and ability in the statement 
of acase. Next, we are introduced to Plato’s most sublime 
effort of constructive ingenuity, in putting together both the 
individual man and the collective City: together with more 
information (imperfect as it is even here) about his Dialectic 
or Philosophy, than any other dialogue furnishes. The ninth 
Book exhibits his attempts to make good his own thesis 
against the case set forth in his own antecedent counter- 
pleadings. The last Book concludes with a highly poetical 
mythe, embodying a Nexvia shaped after his own fancy,—and 
the outline of cosmical agencies afterwards developed, though 
with many differences, in the Timeeus. The brilliancy of the 
Republic will appear all the more conspicuous, when we come 
to compare it with Plato’s two posterior compositions : with the 
Pythagorean mysticism and theology of the Timeus—or with 
the severeand dictatorialsolemnity of the Treatise De Legibus. 

The title borne by this dialogue—the Republic or Polity— 
aoe the whether affixed by Plato himself or not, dates at 


ancient date, least from his immediate disciples, Aristotle among 
but only a 


partial indi- them." This title hardly presents a clear idea either 


cation of its 


contents. of its proclaimed purpose or of its total contents. 


* See Schleiermacher, Hinleitung zum Staat, p. 63 seq; Stallbaum, Proleg. 
p. lviii. seq. 
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The larger portion of the treatise is doubtless employed in 
expounding the generation of a commonwealth generally : 
from whence the author passes insensibly to the delineation 
of a Model-Commonwealth—enumerating the conditions of 
aptitude for its governors and guardian-soldiers, estimating 
the obstacles which prevent it from appearing in the full type 
of goodness—and pointing out the steps whereby, even if 
fully realised, it is likely to be brought to perversion and 
degeneracy. Nevertheless the avowed purpose of the treatise 
is, not to depict the ideal of a commonwealth, but to solve 
the questions, What is Justice? What is Injustice? Does 
Justice, in itself and by its own intrinsic working, make the 
just man happy, apart from all consequences, even though he 
is not known to be just, and is even treated as unjust, either 
by Gods or men? Does Injustice, under the like hypothesis, 
(i. e. leaving out all consideration of consequences either from 
Gods or from men), make the unjust man miserable? The 
reasonings respecting the best polity, are means to this end— 
intermediate steps to the settlement of this problem. We 
must recollect that Plato insists strongly on the parallelism 
between the individual and the state : he talks of “ the polity” 
or Republic in each man’s mind, as of that in the entire city.” 

The Republic, or Commonwealth, is introduced by Plato 


as being the individual man “ writ large,” and there-  paraterism 

fore more clearly discernible and legible to an ob- Lane 

i sndivi : Ith and 

server.© To illustrate the individual man, he begins Teo Tadivl. 
dual. 


by describing (to use Hobbes’s language) the great 
Leviathan called a “Commonwealth or State, in Latin Civitas, 
which is but an artificial man, though of greater stature and 
strength than the natural, for whose protection and defence 
it was intended.”4 He pursues in much detail this parallel 
between the individual and the commonwealth, as well as 


> Plato, Repub. ix. p. 591 HE. amo- 
Brérov mpds Thy ev abT@ modrrelay. 
x. p. 608. mepl rijs év abT@ moduTelas 
dedid71, &e. 

¢ Plato, Republic, ii. p. 368 D. 

“New presbyter is but old priest writ large.” 

—(Milton.) 

a This is the language of Hobbes. 
Preface to the Leviathan. In the same 
treatise (Part ii. ch. 17, pp- 157-1 58, 





Molesworth’s ed.) Hobbes says:— 
“The only way to erect, such a com- 
mon power as may be able to defend 
men from the invasion of foreigners 
and the injury of one another, is to 
confer all their power and strength 
upon one man or one assembly of men, 
that may reduce all their wills by 
plurality of voices to one will: which 
is as much as to say, to appoint one 
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between the component parts and forces of the one, and those 
of the other. The perfection of the commonwealth (he repre- 
sents) consists in its being One ;° an integer or unit, of which | 
the constituent individuals are merely functions, each having 
only a fractional, dependant, relative existence. As the com- 
monwealth is an individual on a large scale, so the individual 
is a commonwealth on a small scale; in which the constituent 
fractions, Reason,—Energy or Courage,—and many-headed 
Appetite,—act each for itself and oppose each other. It is 
the tendency of Plato’s imagination to bestow vivid reality 
on abstractions, and to reason upon metaphorical analogy as 
if it were close parallelism. His language exaggerates both 
the unity of the commonwealth, and the partibility of the 
individual, in illustrating the one by comparison with the 
other. The commonwealth is treated as capable of happiness 
or misery as an entire Person, apart from its component 
individuals :' while on the other hand, Reason, Energy, Ap- 
petite, are described as distinct and conflicting Persons, packed 
up in the same wrapper and therefore looking like One from 
the outside, yet really distinct, each acting and suffering by 
and for itself: like the charioteer and his two horses, which 
form the conspicuous metaphor in the Phedrus We are 
thus told, that though the man is apparently One, he is in 
reality Many or multipartite: though the perfect Common- 
wealth is apparently Many, it is in reality One. 

Of the parts composing a man, as well as of the parts com- 
Bach of them posing a commonwealth, some are better, others 
posed of parts worse. A few are good and excellent; the ereater 
function, and number are low and bad; while there are interme- 
merit. diate gradations between the two. The perfection 
of a commonwealth, and the perfection of an individual man, 
is attained when each part performs its own appropriate 


function and no more,—not interfering with the rest. 


man or assembly of men to bear their 
person. This is more than consent or 
concord: it is a real unity of them all 
in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of every man with every man. 
This done, the multitude so united in 
one person is called a Commonwealth, 
in Latin Civitas. This is the genera- 





In 


tion of that great Leviathan,” &c. 

® Plato, Republic, iv. p. 423. 

f Plato, Republic, iv. pp. 420-421. 

& Plato, Republic, ix. p. 588, x. p, 
604, iv. pp. 430-441. 

bore TH wh Svvapévy Ta evtds Spay, 
GAAG Td ew wdvoy Frvtpor dpavri, bv 
(Gov palvecOa, XvOpwrov. 
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the commonwealth there are a small number of wise Elders 
or philosophers, whose appropriate function it is to look out 
for the good or happiness of the whole; and to controul the 
ordinary commonplace multitude, with a view to that end. 
Each of the multitude has his own special duty or aptitude, 
to which he confines himself, and which he executes in subor- 
dination to the wise or governing Few. And to ensure such 
subordination, there are an intermediate number of trained, 
or disciplined Guardians; who employ their force under the 
orders of the ruling Few, to controul the multitude within, 
as well as to repel enemies without. So too in the perfect 
man, Reason is the small but excellent organ whose appro- 
priate function is, to controul the multitude of desires and to 
watch over the good of the whole: the function of Energy or 
Courage is, while itself obeying the Reason, to assist Reason 
in maintaining this controul over the Desires: the function of 
each several desire is to obey, pursuing its own special end in 
due harmony with the rest. 

The End to be accomplished, and with reference to which 
Plato tests the perfection of the means, is, the hap- Endproposed 


6 5 ‘ by Plato. 
piness of the entire commonwealth,—the happiness Happiness of 


he common- 


of the entire individual man. In order to be happy, sah eps 
Iness 0: 


a commonwealth or an individual man must be at Individual. 
once wise, brave, temperate, just. There is how- happiness. 

ever this difference between the four qualities. Though all 
four are essential, yet wisdom and bravery belong only to 
separate fractions of the commonwealth and separate fractions 
of theindividual: while justice and temperance belong equally 
to all the fractions of the commonwealth and all the fractions 
of the individual. In the perfect commonwealth, Wisdom or 
Reason is found only in the One or Few Ruling Elders :— 
Bnergy or Courage only in the Soldiers or Guardians: but 
Elders, Guardians, and the working multitude, alike exhibit 
Justice and Temperance. All are just, inasmuch as each 
performs his appropriate business: all are temperate, inas- 
much as all agree in recognising what is the appropriate 
business of each fraction—that of the Elders is, to rule—that 
of the others is, to obey. So too the individual: he is wise 
only in his Reason, brave only in his Energy or Courage : 
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but he is just and temperate in his Reason, Courage, and 
Appetites alike—each of these fractions acting in its own 
sphere under proper relations to the rest. In fact, according 
to the definitions given by Plato in the Republic, justice and 
temperance are scarce at all distinguishable from each other— 
and must at any rate be inseparable. 

Now in regard to the definition here given by Plato of 
ees Justice, which is the avowed object of his Treatise, 
tew of Jus" we may first remark that it is altogether peculiar 
by Plato. to Plato; and that if we reason about Justice in the 
Platonic sense, we must take care not to affirm of it pre- 
dicates which might be true in a more usual acceptation of 
the word. Next, that even adopting Plato’s own meaning of 
Justice, it does not answer the purpose for which he produces 
it—viz.: to provide reply to the objections, and solution for 
the difficulties, which he had himself placed in the mouths of 
Glaukon and Adeimantus. 

These two speakers (in the second Book) have advanced 
Pleadings of the position (which they affirm to be held by every 
Adeimantus. One, past and present)—That justice is a good thing 
or a cause of happiness to the just agent—not in itself or 
separately, since the performance of just acts is more or less 
onerous and sometimes painful, presenting itself in the aspect 
of an obligation, but—because of its consequences, as being 
indispensable to procure for him some ulterior good, such as 
esteem and just treatment from others. Sokrates on the 
other hand declares justice to be good, or a cause of happiness, 
to the just agent, most of all in itself—but also, additionally, 
in its consequences: and injustice to be bad, or a cause of 
misery to the unjust agent, on both grounds also. 

Suppose (we have seen it urged by Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus) that a man is just, but is mis-esteemed by the society 
among whom he lives, and believed to be unjust. He will 
certainly be hated and ill-used by others, and may be ill- 
used to the greatest possible extent—impoverishment, scourg- 
ing, torture, crucifixion. Again, suppose a man to be unjust, 
but to be in like manner misconceived, and treated as if he 
were just. He will receive from others golden opinions, just 
dealing, and goodwill, producing to him comfortable conse- 
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quences: and he will obtain, besides, the profits of injustice. 
Hyidently, under these supposed circumstances, the just man 
will be miserable, in spite of his justice: the unjust man will, 
to say the least, be the happier of the two. 

Moreover (so argues Glaukon), all fathers exhort their sons 
to be just, and forbid them to be unjust, admitting that justice 
is a troublesome obligation, but insisting upon it as indis- 
pensable to avert evil consequences and procure good. So 
also poets and teachers. All of them assume that justice is 
not inviting for itself, but only by reason of its consequences : 
and that injustice is in itself easy and inviting, were it not 
for mischievous consequences and penalties more than coun- 
tervailing the temptation. All of them either anticipate, or 
seek to provide, penalties to be inflicted in case the agent 
commits injustice, and not to be inflicted if he continues just: 
so that the treatment which he receives afterwards shall be 
favourable or severe, conditional upon his own conduct. 
Such treatment may emanate either from Gods or from men: 
but in either case, it is assumed that the agent shall be 
known, or shall seem, to be what he really is: that the un- 
just agent shall seem, or be known, to be unjust—and that 
the just shall seem also to be what he is. 


It is against this doctrine that the Platonic Sokrates in 
the Republic professes to contend. To refute it, he oy. seu. 
sets forth his own explanation, wherein justice con- fers yim 
sists. How far, or with what qualifications, the ori the 
Sophists inculcated the doctrine (as various com- We the re- 
mentators tell us) we do not know. But Plato tnteorto” 
himself informs us that it was current and received *"* 

in society, before Protagoras and Prodikus were born: taught 
by parents to their children, and by poets in their composi- 
tions generally circulated." Moreover, Sokrates himself (in 
the Platonic Apology) recommends virtue on the ground of 
its remunerative consequences to the agent, in the shape of 
wealth and other good things: Again, the Xenophontic 


b Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 363-34. Xenophon in the Cyropedia puts 
i Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. p. 30 B. the following language into the mouth 
Aéyov bri odk ex xpnudrwy dperh | of the hero Cyrus, in addressing his 
rylyverat, GAN e dperiis xXphuara Ka officers (Cyrop. i. 5, Q). Katrou eyarye 
ThAAG ayabe Tots avOpdmors Kol idl | olwa, ovdeulav apethy aoreicOa tm’ 
Kal Snwoola. dvOporwv, as pndey wréoy Exwa ot 
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Sokrates, as well as Xenophon himself, agree in the same 
general doctrine: presenting virtue as laborious and trouble- 
some in itself, but'as being fully requited by its remunerative 
consequences in the form of esteem and honour, to the attain- 
ment of which it is indispensable. In the memorable Choice 
of Heraklés, that youth is represented as choosing a life of 
toil and painful self-denial, crowned ultimately by the attain- 
ment of honourable and beneficial results—in preference to a 
life of easy and inactive enjoyment.* 

We see thus that the doctrine which the Platonic Sokrates 
impugns in the Republic, is countenanced elsewhere by So- 
kratic authority. It is,in my judgment, more true than that 
which he opposes to it. The exhortations and orders of parents 
to their children, which he condemns—were founded upon 
views of fact and reality more correct than those which the 
Sokrates of the Republic would substitute in place of them. 

Let us note the sentiment in which Plato’s creed here ori- 
; ginates. He desires, above everything, to stand for- 


Argument 0 
ward as the champion and panegyrist of justice—as 


Sokrates to 
refute them. 


Sentimene the enemy and denouncer of injustice. To praise 
iginates. D s Oe 5 

Pascgyrie Justice, not in itself, but for its consequences—and 

on Justice. 


to blame injustice in like manner—appears to him 
disparaging and insulting to justice.! He is not satisfied with 
showing that the just man benefits others by his justice, and 
that the unjust man hurts others by his injustice: he admits 
nothing into his calculation, except happiness or misery to 


écOAol yevduevor Tay Tovnpav' GAN 
olre tay mapavtika Hdovay amex duevol, 
ox Wa pndéemore evppavO@c1, TovTO 
mpdrrovow, GAN as dia ravtTny Thy 
eypdreray ToAAaTAdoa eis Toy ErerTa 
xpdvov edppavodpevot, ow mapackeud- 
Covrat, &e. 

The love of praise is represented as 
the prominent motive of Cyrus to the 
practice of virtue (i. 5, 12, i. 2, 1). 

Compare also Xenophon, Cyropzed. 
li. 3, 5-15, vii. 5, 82, and Xenophon, 
Economic. xiv. 5-9; Xenophon, De 
Venatione, xii. 15-109. 

k Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 1, 19-20. 
&c. We read in the ‘ Works and Days’ 
of Hesiod, 287 :— 

Thy pévro. kakdtnta Kal YAadov torw 
€Arco Oat 

‘Pyidlws: Aeln pev bdds, pada 8 ey- 
yu valet. 





Ths 8 aperijs iSpHra Beot mpomdpoidev 
eOnkay 

*AOdvaror, wakpds d& Kal BpOios oluos 
em avThy, 

Kal tpjxus Tomparor: 
&xpoy tknat, 

‘Pnidin © Hera wéAct, Kadrerh ep 
éovoa. 
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It is remarkable that while the 
Xenophontic Sokrates cites these 
verses from Hesiod as illustrating and 
enforcing the drift of his exhortation, 
the Platonic Sokrates cites them as 
misleading, and as a specimen of the 
hurtful errors instilled by the poets 
(Republic, ii. p. 364 D). 

1 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 368 B. 
Sdouca yap wh odd boioy 7 mapayerd- 
pevoy Sixaocdvy kaknyopoumpevy ama- 
yopeverv kal wy BonPety, &e. 
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the agent himself: and happiness, moreover, inherent in the 
process of just behaviour—misery inherent in the process of 
unjust behavyiour—whatever be the treatment which the agent 
may receive from either Gods or men. Justice per se (affirms 
Plato) is the cause of happiness to the just agent, absolutely 
and unconditionally ; injustice, in like manner, of misery to 
the unjust—quand méme—whatever the consequences may be 
either from men or Gods. This is the extreme strain of pane- 
gyric suggested by Plato’s feeling, and announced as a con- 
clusion substantiated by his reasons. Nothing more thorough- 
going can be advanced in eulogy of justice. “ Neither the 
eastern star nor the western star is so admirable”—to borrow 
a phrase from Aristotle.” 

Plato is here the first proclaimer of the doctrine afterwards 
so much insisted on by the Stoics—the all-sufficiency of virtue 
to the happiness of the virtuous agent, whatever may be his 
fate in other respects—without requiring any farther condi- 
tions or adjuncts. It will be seen that Plato maintains this 
thesis with reference to the terms justice and its opposite 7n- 
justice ; sometimes (though not often) using the general term 
virtue or wisdom, which was the ordinary term with the Stoics 
afterwards. 

The ambiguous meaning of the word justice is known to 
Plato himself (as it is also to Aristotle). One pro- 
fessed purpose of the dialogue called the Republic is 
to remove such ambiguity. Apart from the many 
other differences of meaning (arising from dissentient senti- 
ments of different men and different ages), there is one duph- 
city of meaning which Aristotle particularly dwells upon.” 


Different 
senses of jus- 
tice—wider 
and narrower 
sense. 


m Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. y. 1, 1129, 
b. 28. 008 €omepos, ov Egos otTw 
Oavpaords. 

n Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. y. 2,1129, 
a. 25. oie 5¢ wAcovaxa@s A€éyerOa 7 
Sucauoatyyn Kal 7 Gducla.—also 1130, a. 3. 

dia 5 7d avd TodTO Kal GAATpLOY 
dyabdy Boxe? iva % Sixcuoodyn, wdvn 
Tov dpetav, br. mpos erepdy eat 
hrrdw yap Ta cuupépovta mparret, 7) 
&pxovr. 7) Kows. , 

This proposition—that justice is aa- 
Aédrpuov e&yaov—is the very proposition 
which Thrasymachus is introduced as 
affirming and Sokrates as combating, 
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in the first book of the Republic. 

Compare also Aristotle’s Ethica 
Magna, i. 34, p. 1193, b. 19, where the 
same explanation of justice is given : 
also p. 1194, a. 7, where the Republic 
of Plato is cited, and the principle of 
reciprocity, as laid down at the end of 
the second book of the Republic, is 
repeated. We read in a fragment of 
the lost treatise of Cicero, De Re- 
publica (iii. 6, 7):—‘‘Justitia foras 
spectat, et projecta tota est atque 
eminet.—Que virtus, preter ceteras, 
tota se ad alienas porrigit utilitates 
atque explicat.” 


K 
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In the stricter and narrower sense, justice comprehends only 
those obligations which each individual agent owes to others, 
and for the omission of which he becomes punishable as un- 
just—though the performance of them, under ordinary circum- 
stances, carries little positive merit: in another and a larger 
sense, justice comprehends these and a great deal more, be- 
coming co-extensive with wise, virtuous, and meritorious cha- 
racter generally. The narrower sense is that which is in 
more common use; and it is that which Plato assumes pro- 
visionally when he puts forward the case of opponents in the 
speeches of Glaukon and Adeimantus. But when he comes 
to set forth his own explanation, and to draw up his own case, 
we see that he uses the term justice in its larger sense, as the 
condition of a mind perfectly well-balanced and well-regu- 
lated: as if a man could not be just, without being at the 
same time wise, courageous, and temperate. The just man 
described in the counter-pleadings of Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus, would be a person like the Athenian Aristeides: the 
unjust man whom they contrast with him, would be one who 
maltreats, plunders, or deceives others, or usurps power over 
them. But the just man, when Sokrates replies to them and 
unfolds his own thesis, is made to include a great deal more : 
he is a person in whose mind each of the three constituent 
elements is in proper relation of controul or obedience to the 
others, so that the whole mind is perfect: a person whose 
Reason, being illuminated by contemplation of the Universals 
or self-existent Ideas of Goodness, Justice, Virtue, has become 
qualified to exercise controul over the two inferior elements: 
one of which (Energy) is its willing subordinate and auxi- 
liary—while the lowest of the three (Appetite) is kept in 
regulation by the joint action of the two. The just man, so 
described, becomes identical with the true philosopher: no 
man who is not a philosopher can be just.° Aristeides would 
not at all correspond to the Platonic idéal of justice. He 
would be a stranger to the pleasure extolled by Plato as the 
thot drawn by Epictetus between the | Greek wont trate eee ate 
pirdcopos and the ididrns (Arrian, | ordinary average citizen, as distin- 


Epiktet. iii. 19). An ididrns may be | guished from any special or feg- 
just in the ordinary meaning of the | sional training, is highly AS 
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exclusive privilege of the just and virtuous—the pleasure of 
contemplating universal Ideas and acquiring extended know- 
ledge.P 
The Platonic conception of Justice or Virtue on the one 
side, and of Injustice or Vice on the other, is self- Plato's sense 
: : : As 0 . of the word 
regarding and prudential. Justice isin the minda Justice or 
condition analogous to good health and strength in regarding. 
the body—(mens sana in corpore sano)—Injustice is a condi- 
tion analogous to sickness, corruption, impotence, in the 
body.1 The body is healthy, when each of its constituent 
parts performs its appropriate function: it is unhealthy, when 
there is failure in this respect, either defective working of any 
part, or interference of one part with the rest. So too in the 
just mind, each of its tripartite constituents performs its ap- 
propriate function—the rational mind directing and con- 
trouling, the energetic and appetitive minds obeying such 
controul. In the unjust mind, the case is opposite: Reason 
exercises no supremacy: Passion and Appetite, acting each 
for itself, are disorderly, reckless, exorbitant. To possess a 
healthy body is desirable for its consequences as a means to- 
wards other constituents of happiness; but it is still more 
desirable in itself, as an essential element of happiness yer se, 
z. é. the negation of sickness, which would of itself make us 
miserable. On the other hand, an unhealthy or corrupt body 
is miserable by reason of its consequences, but still more 
miserable per se, even apart from consequences. In like 
manner, the just mind blesses the possessor twice: first and 
chiefly, as bringing to him happiness in itself—next also, as it 
leads to ulteriorhappy results:* the unjust mind is a curse to its 
possessor in itself, and apart from results—though it also leads 
to ulterior results which render it still more a curse to him. 
This theory respecting justice and injustice was first intro- 
duced into ethical speculation by Plato. He tells us himself 
(throughout the speeches ascribed to Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus), that no one before him had announced it: that all 
P Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 446-447. * Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 D. 


ris Bt rod bvTos OEas, olay Hdovhy Exel, ered) oby mmordynoas Tay peyloTwy 
adivaroy tAdAw yeyetoOa ANY TH ayabay elvat Sixaooivny, & Tay TE 


piroodoy. amoBawdytwy dr avtav vera tito 
4 Plato, Republic, ix. p. 591 B, iv. | kextjc0u, moAv SE paAAOY avTa 
p- 444 E. EavTarv, &. 
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with one accord’—both the poets in addressing an audience, 
and private citizens in exhorting their children—inculcated a 
different doctrine, enforcing justice as an onerous duty, and 
not as a self-recommending process: that he was the first 
who extolled justice in itself, as conferring happiness on the 
just agent, apart from all reciprocity or recognition either by 
men or Gods—and the first who condemned injustice in itself, 
as inflicting misery on the unjust agent, independent of any 
recognition by others. Here then we have the first introduc- 
tion of this theory into ethical speculation. Injustice is an in- 
ternal taint, corruption of mind, which (like bad bodily health) 
is in itself misery to the agent, however he may be judged or 
treated by men or Gods: and justice is (like good bodily 
health) a state of internal happiness to the agent, independent 
of all recognition and responsive treatment from others. 

The Platonic theory, or something substantially equivalent 
to it under various forms of words, has been ever 
since upheld by various ethical theorists, from the 
time of Plato downward.t Every one would be glad 
if it could be made out as true: Glaukon and Adei- 
mantus are already enlisted in its favour, and only 
demand from Sokrates a decent justification for their belief. 
Moreover, those who deny its truth incur the reproach of 
being deficient in love of virtue or in hatred of vice. What 
is still more remarkable—Plato has been complimented as if 
his theory had been the first antithesis to what is called the 
“selfish theory of morals””—a compliment which is certainly 
noway merited: for Plato’s theory is essentially self-regard- 
ing." He does not indeed lay his main stress on the retri- 


He repre- 
sents the mo- 
tives to it, as 
arising from 
the internal 
happiness of 
the just 
agents. 





s Plato, Republic, ii. p. 364 A. 
mdyres e& évds orduatos tuvodow, &e. 
P. 366 D. 

‘ It will be found maintained by 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson and im- 
pugned by Rutherford in his Essay 
on Virtue: also advocated by Sir 
James Mackintosh in his Dissertation 
on Ethical Philosophy, prefixed to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; and 
controyerted, or rather reduced to its 
proper limits, by Mr. James Mill, in 
his very acute and _ philosophical 
volume, Fragment on Mackintosh, 
published in 1835, see pp. 174-188 seq. 





Sir James indeed uses the word 
Benevolence where Plato uses that of 
Justice: he speaks of “the inherent 
delights and intrinsic happiness of 
Benevolence,” &e. 

« Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Plat. Rep- 
p. lvii. “ Quo facto deinceps ad gra- 
vissimam totius sermonis partem ita 
transitur, ut inter colloquentes conve- 
niat, justitiz vim et naturam eo modo 
esse investigandam, ut emolumento- 
rum et commodorum ex e& redundan- 
tium nulla plané ratio habeatur.”’ 

This is not strictly exact, for Plato 
claims on behalf of justice not only 
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bution and punishments which follow injustice, because he 
represents injustice as being itself a state of misery to the 
unjust agent: nor upon the rewards attached to justice, be- 
cause he represents justice itself as a state of intrinsic happi- 
ness to the just agent. Nevertheless the motive to perform- 
ance of justice, and to avoidance of injustice, is derived in his 
theory (as it-is in what is called the selfish theory) entirely 
from the happiness or misery of the agent himself. The just 
man is not called upon for any self-denial or self-sacrifice, 
since by the mere fact of being just, he acquires a large 
amount of happiness: it is the unjust man who, from ignor- 
ance or perversion, sacrifices that happiness which just be- 
haviour would have ensured to him. ‘Thus the Platonic 
theory is entirely self-regarding: looking to the conduct of 
each separate agent as it affects his own happiness, not as 
it affects the happiness of others. 

So much to explain what the Platonic theory is. But when 
we ask whether it consists with the main facts of 44: theory 
society, or with the ordinary feelings of men living departs ore 


widely from 


in society, the reply must be in the negative. He 
If (says Plato, putting the words into the counter- ue 


Argument of 


pleading of Adeimantus)—* If the Platonic theory Adcimantus 
x discussed. 
were preached by all of you, and impressed upon 
our belief from childhood, we should not have watched each 
other to prevent injustice ; since each man would have been 
the best watch upon himself, from fear lest by committing in- 
justice he should take to his bosom the maximum of evil.’’* 
These words are remarkable. They admit of two con- 
structions :—1. If the Platonic theory were true. 2. If the 
Platonic theory, though not true, were constantly preached 
and impressed upon every one’s belief from childhood. 
Understanding the words in the first of these two construc- 
tions, the hypothetical proposition put into the mouth of 
that the performance of it is happy in Stoical doctrine—Ndvra abrod evera 
itself, but also that it entails an inde- | mpdérrew—is explained. 
pendent result of ulterior happiness. | * Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 A. ei 
But he dwells much less upon the | yap obrws ér€yeto ef apxns trd mdytav 
second point; which indeed would be | buay ad ex véewy huas emelOere, obi dy 
superfluous if the first could be | adafdous epuadrromey wh adiuceiv, GAN’ 


thoroughly established. Compare | ards abtod tv Exacros &pictos pviaak, 
Cicero, Tuse. Disput. v. 12-34, and the | Sedids wh aduav Te peylotm KaK@e 


notes, on Mr. James Harris’s Three tEdvoikos 7. 
Treatises, p. 351 seq., wherein the 
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Adeimantus is a valid argument against the theory after- 
wards maintained by Sokrates. If the theory were conform- 
able to facts, no precautions would need to be taken by men 
against the injustice of each other. But such precautions 
have been universally recognised as indispensable, and uni- 
versally adopted. Therefore the Sokratic theory is not con- 
formable to facts. It is not true that the performance of duty 
(considered apart from consequences) is self-inviting and self- 
remunerative—the contrary path self-deterring and self-puni- 
tory—to each individual agent. Plato might perhaps argue 
that it would be true, if men were properly educated ; and that 
the elaborate education which he provides for his Guardians 
in the Republic would suffice for this purpose. But even if 
this were granted, we must recollect that the producing Many 
of his Republic would receive no such peculiar education. 
Understanding the words in the second construction, they 
would then mean that the doctrine, though not true, ought 
to be preached and accredited by the lawgiver as an useful 
fiction: that if every one were told so from his childhood, 
without ever hearing either doubt or contradiction, it would 
become an established creed which each man would believe, 
and each agent would act upon: that the effect in reference 
to society would therefore be the same as if the doctrine 
were true. This is in fact expressly affirmed by Plato in 
another place.’ Now undoubtedly the effect of preaching 
and teaching, assuming it to be constant and unanimous, is 
very great in accrediting all kinds of dogmas. Plato believed 
it to be capable of almost unlimited extension—as we may 
see by the prescriptions which he gives for the training of 
the Guardians in his Republic. But to persuade every one 
that the path of duty and justice was in itself inviting, would 
be a task overpassing the eloquence even of Plato, since 
every man’s internal sentiment would refute it. You might 
just as well expect to convince a child, through the declara- 
tions and encouragements of his nurse, that the medicine 
prescribed to him during sickness was very nice. Hvyery 
child has to learn obedience as a necessity, under the autho- 
rity and sanction of his parents. You may assure him that 
what is at first repulsive will become by habit comparatively 


Y Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663-664. 
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easy: and that the self-reproach, connected with evasion of 
duty, will by association become a greater pain than that 
which is experienced in performing duty. This is to a great 
degree true, but it is by no means true to the full extent: still 
less can it be made to appear true before it has been actually 
realised. You cannot cause a fiction like this to be uni- 
versally accredited. A child is compelled to practice justice 
by the fear of displeasure and other painful consequences 
from those in authority over him: the reason for bringing 
this artificial motive to bear upon him, is, that it is essential 
in the first instance for the comfort and security of others: in 
the second instance for his own. In Plato’s theory, the first 
consideration is omitted, while not only the whole stress is 
laid upon the second, but more is promised in regard to the 
second than the reality warrants. 

The opponents whom the Platonic Sokrates here seeks to 
confute held—That Justice is an obligation in itself onerous 
to the agent, but indispensable in order to ensure to him just 
dealing and estimation from others—That injustice is a path 
in itself easy and inviting to the agent, but necessary to be 
avoided, because he forfeits his chance of receiving justice 
from others, and draws upon himself hatred and other evil 
consequences. This doctrine (argues Plato) represents the 
advantages of justice to the just agent as arising, not from his 
actually being just, but from his seeming to be so, and being 
reputed by others to be so: in like manner, it represents the 
misery of injustice to the unjust agent as arising not from his 
actually being unjust, but from his being reputed to be so by 
others. The inference which a man will naturally draw from 
hence (adds Plato) is, That he must aim only at seeming to 
be just, not at being just in reality: that he must seek to avoid. 
the reputation of injustice, not injustice in reality : that the 
mode of life most enviable is, to be unjust in reality, but just 
in seeming—to study the means either of deceiving others 
into a belief that you are just, or of coercing others into sub- 
mission to your injustice.’ This indeed cannot be done unless 
you are strong or artful: if you are weak or simple-minded, 
the best thing which you can do is to be just. The weak alone 


z Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 302-307. 
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are gainers by justice: the strong are losers by it, and gainers 
by injustice.* 

Theseare legitimate corollaries (soGlaukon and Adeimantus 
are here made to argue) from the doctrine preached by most 
fathers to their children, that the obligations of justice are in 
themselves onerous to the just agent, and remunerative only 
so far as they determine just conduct on the part of others 
towards him. Plato means, not that fathers, in exhorting 
their children, actually drew these corollaries: but that if 
they followed out their own doctrine consistently, they would 
have drawn them: and that there is no way of escaping them, 
except by adopting the doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates— 
That justice is in itself a source of happiness to the just agent, 
and injustice a source of misery to the unjust agent—however 
each of them may be esteemed or treated by others. 

Now upon this we may observe, That Plato, from anxiety 
Reciprocity tO escape corollaries which are only partially true, 


qasts 24 and which, in so far as they are true, may be ob- 


erie” viated by precautions—has endeavoured to accredit 
in tawacis & fiction misrepresenting the constant phenomenaand 
aS ae standing conditions of social life. Among those con- 
em ditions, reciprocity of services is one of the most 
fundamental. The difference of feeling which attaches to the 
service which a man renders, called duties or obligations— 
and the services which he receives from others, called his 
rights—is alike obvious and undeniable. Each individual has 
both duties and rights: each is both an agent towards others, 
and a patient or sentient from others. He is required to be 
just towards others, they are required to be just towards him: 
he in his actions must have regard, within certain limits, to 
their comfort and security—they in their actions must have 
regard to his. If he has obligations towards them, he has 
also rights against them ; or (which is the same thing) they 
have obligations towards him. If punishment is requisite to 
deter him from doing wrong to them, it is equally requisite 
to deter them from doing wrong to him. Whoever theorises 
upon society, contemplating it as a connected scheme or 
system including different individual agents, must accept this 


* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 366 C. 
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reciprocity as a fundamental condition. The rights and obli- 
gations, of each towards the rest, must form inseparable and 
correlative parts of the theory. Hach agent must be dealt 
with by others according to his works, and must be able to 
reckon beforehand on being so dealt with:—on escaping 
injury or hurt, and receiving justice, from others, if he behaves 
justly towards them. The theory supposes, that whether just 
or unjust, he will appear to others what he really is, and will 
be appreciated accordingly.” 

The fathers of families, whose doctrine Plato censures, 
adopted this doctrine of reciprocity, and built upon it their 
exhortations to their children. “ Be just to others: without 
that condition, you cannot expect that they will be just to 
you.” Plato objects to their doctrine, on the ground, that it 
assumed justice to be onerous to the agent, and therefore 
indirectly encouraged the evading of the onerous preliminary 
condition, for the purpose of extorting or stealing the valuable 
consequent without earning it fairly. Persons acting thus un- 
justly would efface reciprocity by taking away the antecedent. 
Now Plato,in correcting them, sets up a counter-doctrine which 
effaces reciprocity by removing the consequent. His counter- 
doctrine promises me that if I am just towards others, I shall 
be happy in and through that single circumstance ; and that 
I ought not to care whether they behave justly or unjustly 
towards me. Reciprocity thus disappears. The authorative 
terms right and obligation lose all their specific meaning. 

In thus eliminating reciprocity—in affirming that the per- 
formance of justice is not an onerous chub y beta Feiss oon 
itself happiness-giving, tothe just agent—Platocon- 


ing the genesis 
of society, is 
: f as : ‘ of society, is 
tradicts his own theory respecting the genesis and bees omits 


» Euripid. Herakleid. 425. 
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In a remarkable passage of the 
Laws Plato sets a far higher value 
upon correct estimation from others, 
which in the Republic he depicts 
under the contemptuous appellation of 
show or seeming. 

Plato, Legg. xii. p. 950 B. : 
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foundation of society. What is the explanation which he 
himself gives (in this very Republic) of the primary origin 
of a city? It arises (he says) from the fact, that each 
individual among us is not self-sufficing, but full of wants. 
All having many wants, each takes to himself others as 
partners and auxiliaries to supply them: thus grows up the 
aggregation called a city. Each man gives to another, and 
receives from another, in the belief that it will be better for 
him to do so. It is found most advantageous to all, that each 
man shall devote himself exclusively to one mode of pro- 
duction, and shall exchange his produce with that of others. 
Such interchange of productions and services is the generating 
motive which brings about civic communion.* Justice and 
injustice will be found in certain modes of cafrying on this 
useful interchange between each man and the rest.° 

Here Plato expressly declares the principle of reciprocity to 
be the fundamental cause which generates and sustains the 
communion called the city. No man suffices to himself: 
every man has wants which require supply from others: every 
man can contribute something to supply the wants of others. 
Justice or injustice have place, according as this reciprocal 
service is carried out in one manner or another. Hach man 
labours to supply the wants of others as well as his own. 

This is the primitive, constant, indispensable, bond whereby 
society is brought and held together. Doubtless it is not the 
only bond, nor does Plato say that it is. There are other 
auxiliary social principles besides, of great value and import- 
ance: but they presuppose and are built upon the fundamental 
principle—reciprocity of need and service—which remains 
when we reduce society to its lowest terms; and which is not 
the less real as underlying groundwork, though it is seldom 
enuntiated separately, but appears overlaid, disguised, and 
adorned, by numerous additions and refinements. Plato cor- 

© Plato, Republic, ii. p. 369 B-C. aAANAOLS AeTaddcovoew ay ty ExacToL 
F ylyvera mods, ered} Tuyxdver Tima epyddavTrar; @yv 8h vera Kad 
ExagTos ovK avTdpKns GAAG TOAA@Y| KOLVYwWYlaY TWolnodmevot Té- 
evdens—peTadidwor 8) BAAos BAAwW,| ALY @Kioaper. 
ef te petadldwow, 7) petradapBdver, © Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 371-372. 
oidpevos avtT® &pmetvov etvar| Mod ovy ay more ey avtH (7H wWdder) 
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rectly announces the reciprocity of need and service as one 
indivisible, though complex fact, when looked at with refer- 
ence to the social communion. Neither of the two parts of 
that fact, without the other part, would serve as adequate 
groundwork. Each man must act, not for himself alone, but 
for others also: he must keep in view the requirements of 
others, to a- certain extent, as well as his own. In his pur- 
poses and scheme of life, the two must be steadily combined. 
It is clear that Plato—in thus laying down the principle of 
reciprocity, or interchange of service, as the ground- 
work of the social union—recognises the antithesis, 


Antithesis 
and correla- 
tion of obli- 


- 5 . ation and 

and at the same time the correlation, between obli- rent. ‘Ne- 
+ - . 5 cessity of 

gation and right. The service which each man keeping the 
5 . two ideas 

renders to supply the wants of others is in the together, as 

g : . the basis of 

nature of an onerous duty ; the requital for which is any theory 
. - . e respecting 

furnished to him in the services rendered by others society. 


to supply his wants. It is payment against receipt, and is 
expressly so stated by Plato—which every man conforms to, 
“believing that he will be better off thereby.” Taking the 
two together, every man is better off; but no man would be 
so by the payment alone ; nor could any one continue paying 
out, if he received nothing in return. Justice consists in the 
proper carrying on of this interchange in its two correlative 
parts.‘ 

We see therefore that Plato contradicts his own funda- 
mental principle, when he denies the doing of justice to be an 
onerous duty, and when he maintains that it is in itself happi- 
ness-giving to the just agent, whether other men account him 
just and do justice to him in return—or not. By this latter 
doctrine he sets aside that reciprocity of want and service, 
upon which he had affirmed the social union to rest. The 
fathers, whom he blames, gave advice in full conformity with 


£ Wemay remark that Plato, though 
he states the principle of reciprocity 
very justly, doesnot state it completely. 
He brings out the reciprocity of need 
and service; he does not mention the 
reciprocal liability of injury. Each 
man can do hurt to others: each man 
may receive hurt from others. Abstin- 
ence on the part of each from hurting 
’ others, and security to each that he 
shall not be hurt by others, are neces- 





| sities quite as fundamental as that of 


production and interchange. 

The reciprocal feeling of security, 
or absence of all fear of ill-usage from 
others (7d ka®? huepay adets wal averi- 
BovrAcvtov mpds aAANAous, to use the 
phrase of Thucydides iii. 37) is no less 
essential to social sentiment, than the 
reciprocal confidence that each man 
may obtain from others a supply of his 
wants, on condition of supplying theirs. 
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his own principle of reciprocity—when they exhorted their 
sons to the practice of justice, not as self-inviting, but as an 
onerous service towards others, to be requited by correspond- 
ing services and goodwill from others towards them. If (as 
he urges) such advice operates as an encouragement to crime, 
because it admits that the successful tyrant or impostor, who 
gets the services of others for nothing, is better off than the 
just man who gets them only in exchange for an onerous 
equivalent—this inference equally flows from that proclaimed 
reciprocity of need and service, which he himself affirms to 
be the generating cause of human society. If it be true (as 
Plato states) that each individual is full of wants, and stands 
in need of the services of others—then it cannot be true, that 
payment without receipt, as a systematic practice, is self- 
inviting and self-satisfying. That there are temptations for 
strong or cunning men to evade obligation and to usurp 
wrongful power, is an undeniable fact. We may wish that it 
were not a fact: but we gain nothing by denying or ignoring 
it. The more clearly the fact is stated, the better; in order 
that society may take precaution against such dangers—a task 
which has always been found necessary, and often difficult. 
In reviewing the Gorgias,* we found Sokrates declaring, that 
Archelaus, the energetic and powerful king of Macedonia, who 
had usurped the throne by means of crime and bloodshed, 
was thoroughly miserable : far more miserable than he would 
have been, had he been defeated in his enterprise and suffered 
cruel punishment. Such a declaration represents the genuine 
sentiment of Sokrates as to what he himself would feel, and 
what ought to be (in his conviction) the feeling of every one, 
after having perpetrated such nefarious acts.. But it does not 
represent the feeling of Archelaus himself, nor that of the 
large majority of bystanders: both to these latter, and to 
himself, Archelaus appears an object of envy and admiration.» 


& See above, ch. xxii. pp. 108-112. 

h Xenophon, Cyropeed. iii. 3, 52-53. 
Cyrus says :— 
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And it would be a fatal mistake, if the peculiar sentiment of 
Sokrates were accepted as common to others besides, and as 
forming a sound presumption to act upon: that is, if, under 
the belief that no ambitious man will voluntarily bring upon 
himself so much misery, it were supposed that precautions 
against his designs were unnecessary. The rational and 
tutelary purpose of punishment is, to make the proposition 
true and obvious to all—That the wrong-doer will draw upon 
himself a large proponderance of mischief by his wrong-doing. 
But to proclaim the proposition by voice of herald (which 
Plato here proposes) as if it were already an established fact 
of human nature, independent of all such precautions—would 
be only an unhappy delusion.’ 

The characteristic feature of the Platonic commonwealth is 
to specialize the service of each individual in that 
function for which he is most fit. It is assumed, 
that each will render due service to the rest, and will 
receive from them due service in requital. Upon 
this assumption, Plato pronounces that the commu- 
nity will be happy. 

Let us grant for the present that this conclusion spply to one 
follows from his premisses. He proceeds forthwith separ‘ely. 
to apply it by analogy to another and a different case—the 
case of the individual man. He presumes complete analogy 
between the community and an individual.* To a certain 
extent, the analogy is real: but it fails on the main point 
which Plato’s inference requires as a basis. The community, 
composed of various and differently endowed members, 
suffices to itself and its own happiness: “ the individual is not 
sufficient to himself, but stands in need of much aid from 


Character- 
istic feature 
of the Pla- 
tonic Com- 
monwealth 
—specializa- 
tion of ser- 
vices to that 
function for 
which each 
man is fit— 
will not 


SuocKAcETS GOALWTATOUS andyTaV 
nyets Oar. 

Xenophon here uses language at 
variance with that of Plato, and con- 
sonant to that of the fathers of families 
whom Platocensures. Tocreate habits 
of just action, and to repress habits of 
unjust action, society must meet both 
the one and the other by a suitable re- 
sponse. Assuming such conditionalreci- 
procity to be realised youmay then per- 
suade each agent that the unjust man, 
whom society brands with dishonour,1s 
miserable (of iascol Kal SvoKdccis). 


i Xenophon, Economic. xiii. 
Ischomachus there declares :— 

Ildvy ydp por Soret, @ ZdKpares, 
GOvpia eyylvecOa rots aryabots, bray 
bp@or Th pev Epya bv avTay Katampar- 
Tomeva, Tay de dpuolwy TuyxdvoyTas 
éavtois Tovs fuhTe movely phre Kivdvu- 
vevew @Oérovras, bray 5én.—also xiv. 
g-10. 

k The parallel between the Com- 
monwealth and the individual is per- 
petually reproduced in Plato’s reason- 
ing. Republic, ii. pp. 368-309, vii. p. 


II. 





| 541 B, ix. pp. 577 U-D, 579 H, &e, 
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others”!—a grave fact which Plato himself proclaims as the 
generating cause and basis of society. Though we should 
admit therefore, that Plato’s commonwealth is perfectly well- 
constituted, and that a well-constituted commonwealth will be 
happy—we cannot from thence infer that an individual, 
however well-constituted, will be happy. His happiness de- 
pends upon others as well as upon himself. He may have in 
him the three different mental varieties of souls, or three 
different persons—Reason, Energy, Appetite—well tempered 
and adjusted; so as to produce a full disposition to just 
behaviour on his part: but constant injustice on the part of 
others will nevertheless be effectual in rendering him miser- 
able. From the happiness of a community, all composed of 
just men—you cannot draw any fair inference to that of one 
just man in an unjust community. 

Thus much to show that the parallel between the commu- 
nity and the individual, which Plato pursues through thelarger 
portion of the Republic, is fallacious. His affirmation—That 
the just man is happy in his justice, quand méme—in his own 
mental perfection, whatever supposition may be made as to 
the community among whom he lives—implies that the just 
man is self-sufficing: and Plato himself expressly declares that 
no individual is self-sufficing. Indeed, no author can set forth 
more powerfully than Plato himself in this very dialogue— 
the uncomfortable and perilous position of a philosophical in- 
dividual, when standing singly as a dissenter among a com- 
munity with fixed habits andsentiments—unphilosophical and 
anti-philosophical. Such a person (Plato says) is like a man 
who has fallen into a den of wild beasts: he may think him- 
self fortunate, if by careful retirement and abstinence from 
public manifestation, he can preserve himself secure and un- 
corrupted: but his characteristic and superior qualities can 
obtain no manifestation. The philosopher requires a com- 
munity suited to his character. Nowhere does any such 
community (so Plato says) exist at present.™ 

I cannot think, therefore, that the main thesis which So- 
krates professes to have established, against the difficulties 


! Plato, Republic, ii. p. 360 B. 
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raised by Glaukon, is either proved or proveable. Plato has 
fallen into error, partly by exaggerating the paral- piato nas not 


f 5 ae made good 
lelism between the individual man and the common-. his refuta- 


wealth: partly by attempting to reason on justice thesis which 
and injustice in abstract isolation, without regard to peu 
the natural consequences of either—while yet those conse- 
quences cannot be really excluded from consideration, when 
we come to apply to these terms, predicates either favourable 
or unfavourable. That justice, taken along with its ordinary 
and natural consequences, tends materially to the happiness of 
the just agent—that injustice, looked at in the same manner, 
tends to destroy or impair the happiness of the unjust—these 
are propositions true and valuable to be inculcated. But this 
was the very case embodied in the exhortations of the ordinary 
moralists and counsellors, whom Plato intends to refute. He 
is not satisfied to hear them praise justice taken along with its 
natural consequences : he stands forward to panegyrise justice 
abstractedly, and without its natural consequences: nay, 
even if followed by consequences the very reverse of those 
which are ordinary and natural." He insists that justice is 
eligible and pleasing per se, self-recommending: that among 
the three varieties of Bona (1. That which we choose for 
itself and from its own immediate attractions. 2. That which 
is in itself indifferent or even painful, but which we choose 
from regard to its ulterior consequences. 3. That which we 
choose on both grounds, both as immediately attractive and 
as ultimately beneficial), it belongs to the last variety: whereas 
the opponents whom he impugns referred it to the second, 
Here the point at issue between the two sides is expressly 
set forth. Both admit that Justice is a Bonum— Statement 
both of them looking at the case with reference only issuebetween 
to the agent himself. But the opponents contend, opponents. 
that it is Bonum (with reference to the agent) only through 
its secondary effects, and noway Bonum or attractive in its 
primary working: being thus analogous to medical treatment 
or gymnastic discipline, which men submit to only for the 
n Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 B. «i | od 1d dixasoy phoouev erawety oe, AAG 
yap wh apaphoes éxarépwOer (t.e. both | 7d doxeiv—obde 7d BSicov elva Weyer, 


from justice and from injustice) tas | G@AAd 7d Soxetv — kad maparercber Oat 
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sake of ulterior benefits. On the contrary, Plato maintained 
that it is good both in its primary and secondary effects: good 
by reason of the ulterior benefits which it confers, but still 
better and more attractive in its direct and primary effect: 
thus combining the pleasurable and the useful, like a healthy 
constitution and perfect senses. Both parties agree in recog- 
nising justice as a good: but they differ in respect of the 
grounds on which, and the mode in which, it is good. 

Such is the issue as here announced by Plato himself: and 
the announcement deserves particular notice because 
the Platonic Sokrates afterwards, in the course of his 
argument, widens and misrepresents the issue: as- 
cribing to his opponents the invidious post ofenemies 
who defamed justice and recommended injustice, 
while he himself undertakes to counterwork the advocates of 
injustice, and to preserve justice from unfair calumny °—thus 
professing to be counsel for Justice versus Injustice. Now 
this is not a fair statement of the argument against which 
Sokrates is contending. In that argument, justice was ad- 
mitted to be a Good, but was declared to be a Good of that 
sort which is laborious and irksome to the agent in the primary 
proceedings required from him—though highly beneficial and 
indispensable to him by reason of its ulterior results: lke 
medicine, gymnastic discipline, industry,? &c. Whether this 
doctrine be correct or not, those who hold it cannot be fairly 
described as advocates of injustice and enemies of Justice :4 
any more than they are enemies of medicine, gymnastic 
discipline, industry, &c., which they recommend as good and 
indispensable, on the same grounds as they recommend justice. 

It may suit Plato’s purpose, when drawing up an argument 
which he intends to refute, to give to it the colour of being a 


He himself 
misrepre- 
sents this 
issue—he 
describes his 
opponents as 
enemies of 
justice. 


© Plato, Repub. ii. p. 308 B. 68¢- 
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P Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 357-358. 

4 In the lost treatise, De Republica 
of Cicero, Philus, one the disputants, 
was introduced as spokesman of the 
memorable discourse delivered by Kar- 
neades at Rome, said to have been 
against Justice, and in favour of In- 





justice—“patrocinium injustitie.” Lee- 
lius replied to him, as “ Justitix de- 
fensor.” The few fragments preserved 
do not enable us to appeciate the line 
of argument taken by Karneades ; but 
as far as we can judge, it seems to have 
been very different from that which is 
assigned to Glaukon and Adeimantus 
in the Platonic Republic. See the 
Fragments of the third book De Re- 
publica in Orelli’s edition of Cicero, 
pp. 400-467. 
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panegyric upon injustice: but this is no real or necessary part 
of the opponent’s case. Nevertheless the commentators on 
Plato bring it prominently forward. The usual programme 
affixed to the Republic is—Plato, the defender of Justice, 
against Thrasymachus and the Sophists, advocates and pane- 
gyrists of Injustice. How far the real Thrasymachus may 
have argued in the slashing and offensive style described in 
the first book of the Republic, we have no means of deciding. 
But the Sophists are here brought in as assumed preachers of 
injustice, without any authority either from Plato or else- 
where: not to mention the impropriety of treating the Sophists 
as one school with common dogmas. Glaukon (as I have 
already observed) announces the doctrine against which So- 
krates contends, not as a recent corruption broached by the 
Sophists, but as the generally received view of Justice: held 
by most persons, repeated by the poets from ancient times 
downwards, and embodied by fathers in lessons to their 
children: Sokrates farther declares the doctrine which he 
himself propounds to be propounded for the first time." 

Over and above the analogy between the just common- 
wealth and the just individual, we find two additional Farther ar- 
and independent arguments, to confirm the proof of Huse tenes 

° . . F port of his 
the Platonic thesis, respecting the happiness of the thesis. Com- 
. : ° . ‘ parison of 
just man. Plato distributes mankind into three three differ 
varieties. 1. He in whom Reason is preponderant. ters of men. 
—the philosopher. 2. He in whom Energy or Courage is 
preponderant—the lover of dominion and superiority—the 
ambitious man. 3. He in whom Appetite is preponderant— 
the lover of money. Plato considers the two last as unjust 
men, contrasting them with the first, who alone is to be 
regarded as just. 

The language of Plato in arguing this point is vague, and 
requires to be distinguished before we can appreciate the 
extent to which he has made out his point. At one time, he 


r Plato, Republ. ii. p. 358 B. Ov{| Aéyous: 5é€ mov Kal mapaxedctovra 
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states his conclusion to the effect—That the man who pur- 
sues and enjoys the pleasures of ambition or enrichment, but 
only under the conditions and limits which reason prescribes, 
is happier than he who pursues them without any such con- 
troul, and who is the slave of violent and ungovernable im- 
pulses. This is undoubtedly true. 

But elsewhere Plato puts his thesis in another way. He 
compares the pleasures of the philosopher, arising from intel- 
lectual contemplation and the acquisition of knowledge—with 
the pleasures of the ambitious man and the money-lover, in 
compassing their respective ends, the attainment of power 
and wealth. If you ask (says Plato) each of these three 
persons which is the best and most pleasurable mode of life, 
each will commend his own: each will tell you that the plea- 
sures of his own mode of life are the greatest, and that those 
of the other two are comparatively worthless. But though 
each thus commends his own, the judgment of the philosopher 
is decidedly the most trustworthy of the three. For the 
necessities of life constrain the philosopher to have some ex- 
perience of the pleasures of the other two, while they two are 
altogether ignorant of his :—moreover, the comparative esti- 
mate must be made by reason and intelligent discussion, which 
is his exclusive prerogative. Therefore, the philosopher is 
to be taken as the best judge, when he affirms that his plea- 
sures are the greatest, in preference to the other two." To 
establish this same conclusion, Plato even goes a step farther. 
No pleasures, except those peculiar to the philosopher, are 
perfectly true and genuine, pure from any alloy or mixture 
of pain. The pleasures of the ambitious man, and of the 
money-lover, are untrue, spurious, alloyed with pain and for 
the most part mere riddances from pain—appearing falsely 
to be pleasures by contrast with the antecedent pains to 
which they are consequent. The pleasures of the philo- 
sophic life are not preceded by any pains. They are mental 
pleasures, having in them closer affinity with truth and reality 
than the corporeal: the matter of knowledge, with which 
the philosophising mind is filled and satisfied, comes from the 


* Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 586-587. ‘ Plato, Republic, ix. p. 581 C-D. 
« Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 582-583. 
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everlasting and unchangeable Ideas—and is thus more akin 
to true essence and reality, than the perishable substances 
which relieve bodily hunger and thirst.* 

It is by these two lines of reasoning, and especially by the 
last, that Plato intends to confirm and place beyond dispute 
the triumph of the just man over the unjust.’ He ,,, eo 
professes to have satisfied the requirement of Glau- meine 


kon, by proving that the just man is happy by Byes 
reason of his justice—quand méme—however he may *™ *- 
be esteemed or dealt with either by Gods or men. But even 
if we grant the truth of his premisses, no such conclusion can 
be elicited from them. He appears to be successful only 
because he changes the terminology, and the state of the 
question. Assume it to be true, that the philosopher, whose 
pleasures are derived chiefly from the love of knowledge and 
of intellectual acquisitions, has a better chance of happiness 
than the ambitious or the money-loving man. This I believe 
to be true in the main, subject to many interfering causes— 
though the manner in which Plato here makes it out is much 
less satisfactory than the handling of the same point by Ari- 
stotle after him.” But when the point is granted, nothing is 
proved about the just and the unjust man, except in a sense 
of those terms peculiar to Plato himself. 

Nor indeed is Plato’s conclusion proved, even in his own 
sense of the words. He identifies the just man with the philo- 
sopher or man of reason—the unjust man with the pursuer 
of power or wealth. Now, even in this Platonic meaning, 
the just man or philosopher cannot be called happy quand 
méme: he requires, as one condition of his happiness, a cer- 
tain amount of service, forbearance, and estimation, on the 
part of his fellows. He is not completely self-sufficing, nor 
can any human being be so. 

The confusion, into which Plato has here fallen, arises 
mainly from his exaggerated application of the Bxaggeratea 


parallelism 


analogy between the Commonwealth and the Indi- between the 


x Plato, Republic, ix. pp. 585-580. | méyirov kal Kupidraroy Tay mropd- 
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Common: | vidual: from his anxiety to find in the individual 
wea. an a ‘ - 3 
the indi- = something like what he notes as justice in the Com- 


monwealth: from his assimilating the mental attri- 

butes of each individual, divisible only in logical abstraction,— 
to the really distinct individual citizens whose association forms 
the Commonwealth.” It is only by a poetical or rhetorical 
metaphor that you can speak of the several departments of a 
man’s mind, as if they were distinct persons, capable of be- 
haying well or ill towards each other. A single man, consi- 
dered without any reference to others, cannot be either just 
or unjust. “The just man” (observes Aristotle, in another 
line of argument), “requires others, towards whom and with 
whom he may behave justly.” yen when we talk by me- 
taphor of a man being just towards himself, reference to 
others is always implied, as a standard with which comparison 
is taken. 
In the main purpose of the Republic, therefore—to prove 
that the just man is happy in his justice, and the 
unjust miserable in his injustice, whatever supposi- 
tion may be made as to consequent esteem or treat- 
ment from Gods or men—we cannot pronounce 
Plato to have succeeded. He himself indeed speaks 
with triumphant confidence of his own demonstra- 

jet trea BLOM Yet we find him at the close of the dialogue 
ment and admitting that he had undertaken the defence of a 
re position unnecessarily difficult. “I conceded to you” 
(he says) “for argument’s sake that the just man should 
be accounted unjust, by Gods as well as men, and that the 
unjust man should be accounted just. But this is a con- 
cession which I am not called upon to make; for the real fact 
will be otherwise. 1 now compare the happiness of each, 
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assuming that each has the reputation and the treatment 
which he merits from others. Under this supposition, the 
superior happiness of the just man over the unjust, is still 
more manifest and undeniable.” ° 

Plato then proceeds to argue the case upon this hypothesis, 
which he affirms to be conformable to the reality. The just 
man will be well-esteemed and well-treated by men: he will 
also be favoured and protected by the Gods, both in this life 
and after this life. The unjust man, on the contrary, will be 
ill-esteemed and ill-treated by men: he will farther be disap- 
proved and punished by the Gods, both while he lives and after 
his death. Perhaps for a time the just man may seem to be 
hardly dealt with and miserable—the unjust man to be pros- 
perous and popular—but in the end, all this will be reversed. 

This second line of argument is essentially different from 
the first. Plato dispatches it very succinctly, in two pages: 
while in trying to prove the first, and in working out the 
very peculiar comparison on which his proof rests, he had 
occupied the larger portion of this very long treatise. 

In the first line of argument, justice was recommended as 
implicated with happiness per se or absolutely—quand méme 
—to the agent: injustice was discouraged, as implicated with 
misery. In the second line, justice is recommended by reason 
of its happy ulterior consequences to the agent: injustice is 
dissuaded on corresponding grounds, by reason of its miserable 
ulterior consequences to the agent. 

It will be recollected that this second line of argument is 
the same as that which Glaukon described as adopted by 
parents and by other monitors, in discourse with pupils. 
Plato therefore here admits that their exhortations were 
founded on solid grounds: though he blames them for deny- 
ing or omitting the announcement, that just behaviour con- 
ferred happiness upon the agent by its own efficacy, apart 
from all consequences. He regards the happiness attained 
by the just man, through the consequent treatment by men 
and Gods, as real indeed,—but as only supplemental and 
secondary, inferior in value to the happiness involved in the 
just behaviour per se. 


¢ Plato, Republic, x. pp. 612-613. 4 Plato, Republic, x. p. 613 
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In this part of the argument, too, as well as in the former, 
we are forced to lament the equivocal meaning of the word 
justice: and to recollect the observation of Plato at the close 
of the first book, that those who do not know what justice is 
can never determine what is to be truly predicated of it, and 
what is not.e If by the just man he means the philosopher, 
and by the unjust man the person who is not a philosopher,— 
he has himself told us before, that in societies as actually 
constituted, the philosopher enjoys the minimum of social 
advantages, and is even condemned to a lite of insecurity ; 
while the unphilosophical men (at least a certain variety of 
them) obtain sympathy, esteem, and promotion? 

Now in this second line of argument, Plato holds a totally 
different language respecting the way in which the just man 
is treated by society. He even exaggerates, beyond what 
can be reasonably expected, the rewards accruing to the just 
man: who (Plato tells us), when he has become advanced in 
life and thoroughly known, acquires command in his own 
city if he chooses it, and has his choice among the citizens for 
the best matrimonial alliances: while the unjust man ends in 
failure and ignominy, incurring the hatred of every one and 
suffering punishment. This is noway consistent with Plato’s 
previous description of the position of the philosopher in 
actual society: yet nevertheless his argument identifies the 
just man with the philosopher. 

Plato appears so anxious to make out a triumphant case 
eee in favour of justice and against injustice, that he 


ness of the forgets not only the reality of things, but the 


individual on ; . ° . : 
the society in main drift of his own previous reasonings. Nothing 


placed. gan stand out more strikingly, throughout this long 
and eloquent treatise, than the difference between one society 
and another: the necessary dependance of every one’s lot, 
partly indeed upon his own character, but also most mate- 
rially upon the society to which he belongs: the impossi- 
bility of affirming anything generally respecting the result 
of such and such dispositions in the individual, until you 
know the society of which he is a member, as well as his 


e Plato, Republic, i. p. 354 B. { Plato, eee a Be 492- 3 
’ ; g Plato, Republic, v2, p. 613 D 494- 495 497- 
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place therein. Hence arises the motive for Plato’s own 
elaborate construction—a new society upon philosophical 
principles. This essentially relative point of view pervades 
the greater part of his premisses, and constitutes the most 
valuable part of them. 

Whether the commonwealth as a whole, assuming it to be 
once erected, would work as he expects, we will not here 
enquire. But it is certain that the commonwealth and the 
individuals are essential correlates of each other; and that 
the condition of each individual must be criticised in reference 
to the commonwealth in which he is embraced. Take any 
member of the Platonic Commonwealth, and place him in 
any other form of government, at Athens, Syracuse, Sparta, 
é&c.—immediately his condition, both active and passive, is 
changed. Thus the philosophers, for whom Plato assumes 
unqualified ascendancy as the cardinal principle in his system, 
become, when transferred to other systems, divested of in- 
fluence, hated by the people, and thankful if they can obtain 
even security. “The philosopher” (says Plato) “must have a 
community suited to him and docile to his guidance: in com- 
munities such as now exist, he not only has no influence 
as philosopher, but generally becomes himself corrupted by 
the contagion and pressure of opinions around him: this 
is the natural course of events, and it would be wonderful if 
the fact were otherwise.” " 

After thus forcibly insisting upon the necessary correla- 
tion between the individual and the society, as well teonsist. 


< 7° . . 5 ency of af- 
as upon the variability and uncertainty of justice firming gene- 


ral positions 


and injustice in different existing societies '—Plato respecting 
the happiness 


ig inconsistent with himself in affirming, as an uni- of the just 


man, in all 


versal position, that the just man receives the favour societies 


without 


and good treatment of society, the unjust man, Mistinction. 
hatred and punishment." You cannot decide this until you 
know in what society the just man is placed. In order to 


h Plato, Republic, vi. pp- 487-488- | éyerOa bm abray (rod mANOovs). Vil. 
489 B, 497 B-C, 492 ©. Kad paoew TH | P- 517 A. ; 
aT & anaes Secchi Kad aicxpa eva, Kal : Bee: Republic, v. p. 479, V1. P- 
émirndeioe amep by ovrot, Kad eoeoOau | 493 V- ; 
rotodrov ; Compare also ix. pp. 592 A,| * Plato, Republic, x. p. 613. 
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make him comfortable, Plato is obliged to construct an ima- 
ginary society suited to him: which would have been unne- 
cessary, if you can affirm that he is sure to be well treated in 
every society. 

There is a sense indeed (different from what Plato in- 
qualified tended), in which the proposition is both true, and 


sense in a 5 io A 
which only consistent with his own doctrine about the correla- 


done. tion between the individual and the society. When 
Plato speaks of the just or the unjust man, to whose judg- 
ment does he make appeal? ‘To his own judgment ? or to 
which of the numerous other dissentient judgments? For 
that there were numerous dissentient opinions on this point, 
Plato himself testifies: a person regarded as just or unjust in 
one community, would not be so regarded in another. All 
this ethical and intellectual discord is fully recognised as a 
fact, by Plato himself: who moreover keenly felt it, when 
comparing his own judgment with that of the Athenians his 
countrymen. Such being the ambiguity of the terms, we 
can affirm nothing respecting the just or the unjust man 
absolutely and generally—respecting justice or injustice in 
the abstract: We cannot affirm anything respecting the 
happiness or misery of either, except with reference to the 
sentiments of the community wherein each is placed. Assum- 
ing their sentiments to be known, we may pronounce that 
any individual citizen who is unjust relatively to them (¢. e. who 
behaves in a manner which they account unjust), will be 
punished by their superior force, and rendered miserable : 
while any one who abstains from such behaviour, and con- 
ducts himself in a manner which they account just, will receive 
from them just dealing, with a certain measure of trust, and 
esteem. ‘Taken in this relative sense, we may truly say of 
the unjust man, that he will be unhappy ; because displeasure, 
hatred, and punitory infliction from his countrymen will be 
quite sufficient to make him so, without any other causes of 
unhappiness. Respecting the just man, we can only say that 
he will be happy, so far as exemption from this cause of 
misery is concerned: but we cannot make sure that he will 
be happy on the whole, because happiness is a product to 
which many different conditions, positive and negative, must 
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concur—while the serious causes of misery are efficacious, 
each taken singly, in producing their result. 

Moreover, in estimating the probable happiness either of 
the just (especially taking this word sensw Platontco ou estion— 
as equivalent to the philosophers) or the unjust, Whether the 


just man is 


another element must be included: which an illus- ofhodex or 


trious self-thinking reasoner like Plato ought not to Misc 


2 = + in discussing 
have omitted. Does the internal reason and senti- Wnether hes 


ment of the agent coincide with that of his country- “??” 
men, as to what is just and unjust? Is he essentially homo- 
geneous with his countrymen (to use the language of Plato in 
the Gorgias'), a chip of the same block? Or has he the 
earnest conviction that the commandments and prohibitions 
which they enforce upon him, on the plea of preventing in- 
justice, are themselves unjust ? Is he (like the philosopher 
described by Plato among societies actually constituted, or 
like Sokrates at Athens ™) a conscientious dissenter from the 
orthodox creed—political, ethical or esthetical—received 
among his fellow-citizens generally ? Does he, (like Sokrates) 
believe himself to be inculcating useful and excellent lessons, 
while his countrymen blame and silence him as a corruptor of 
youth, and as a libeller of the elders?" Does he, in those 
actions which he performs either under legal restraint or 
under peremptory unofficial custom, submit merely to what 
he regards as civium ardor prava jubentium, or as vultus in- 
stantis tyranm 2 ; 

This is a question essentially necessary to be answered, 
when we are called upon to affirm the general prin- eee 


ciple—“ That the just man is happy, and that the tion of so- 


krates at 


unjust man is unhappy.” Antipathy and ill-treat- Athens with 
ment will be the lot of any citizen who challenges accusers. 

opinions which his society cherish as consecrated, or professes 
such as they dislike. Such was the fate of Sokrates himself 


at Athens. He was indicted as unjust and criminal ( Aéucet 


1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 513 B. airopuds | karnyopely yéyovra mpobs déyous 7) 


bpowos TH ToAtTela, KC. idta 7) Snuoota, ovre Td GAndes Ekw 
m Plato, Republic, vi. pp. 496-497. | etmeiv, 87s Aualws mdyta tabra kad 
Plato, Gorgias, p. 521 D. Aeyw kal mpattw, Td tuerepoy 5) TovTO, 
. Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 B. & tydpes Sikactal—ovre uAdAo ovdEv" 
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LwKparnc), while his accusers, Anytus and Melétus, carried 
away the esteem and sympathy of their fellow-citizens gene- 
rally, as not simply just men, but zealous champions of 
justice—as resisting the assailants of morality and religion, 
of the political constitution, and of parental authority. How 
vehement was the odium and reprobation which Sokrates in- 
curred from the majority of his fellow-citizens, we are assured 
by his own Apology? before the Dikasts. Now it is to every 
one a serious and powerful cause of unhappiness, to feel him- 
self the object of such a sentiment. Most men dread it so 
much, like the Platonic Euthyphron, that they refrain from 
uttering, or at least are most reserved in communicating, 
opinions which are accounted heretical among their country- 
men or companions.’ The resolute and free-spoken Sokrates 
braved that odium ; which, aggravated by particular cireum- 
stances, as well as by the character of his own defence, 
attained at last such a height as to bring about his condemna- 
tion to death. That he was sustained in this unthankful task 
by native force of character, conscientious persuasion, and 
belief in the approbation of the Gods—is a fact which we 
should believe, even if he himself had not expressly told us so. 
But to call him happy, would be a misapplication of the term, 
which no one would agree with Plato in making—least of all 
the friends of Sokrates in the last months of his life. Besides, 
if we are to call Sokrates happy on these grounds, his accusers 
would be still happier: for they had the same conscientious 
conviction, and the same belief in the approbation of the 
Gods: while they enjoyed besides the sympathy of their 
countrymen as champions of religion and morality. 

In spite of all the charm and eloquence, therefore, which 


Imperfect abounds in the Republic, we are compelled to de- 

ethical basis A a 

on which clare that the Platonic Sokrates has not furnished 
ato has 


conducted 


the solution required from him by Glaukon and 


° Plato, Apolog. Sokr. pp. 28 A, 


37 D. 
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Adeimantus: and that neither the first point (ix. p._ the disous- 
sion in the 


580 D) nor the second point, of his conclusion (x. Republic. 

p- 613) is adequately made out. The very grave ethical pro- 
blem, respecting the connexion between individual just be- 
haviour and individual happiness, is discussed in a manner 
too exclusively self-regarding, and inconsistent with that reci- 
procity which Plato himself sets forth as the fundamental, 
generating, sustaining, principle of human society. If that 
principle of reciprocity is to be taken as the starting-point, 
you cannot discuss the behaviour of any individual towards 
society, considered in reference to his own happiness, without 
at the same time including the behaviour of society towards 
him. Now Plato, in the conditions that he expressly pre- 
scribes for the discussion,‘ insists on keeping the two apart; 
and on establishing a positive conclusion about the first, with- 
out at all including the second. He rejects peremptorily the 
doctrine—* That just behaviour is performed for the good of 
others, apart from the agent.” Yet if society be, in the last 
analysis (as Plato says that it is), an exchange of services, 
rendered indispensable by the need which every one has of 
others—the services which each man renders are rendered 
for the good of others, as the services which they render to 
him are rendered for his good. The just dealing of each man 
is. in the first instance, beneficial to others: in its secondary 
results, it is for the most part beneficial to himself* His un- 
just dealing, in like manner, is, in the first instance, injurious 
to others: in its secondary results, it is for the most part 
injurious to himself. Particular acts of injustice may, under 
certain circumstances, be not injurious, nay even beneficial, 


4 Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367. 

t See the instructive chapter on the 
Moral Sense, in Mr. James Mill’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, ch. xxiii. p. 234. 

“The actions from which men 
derive advantage have all been classed 
under four titles—Prudence, Forti- 
tude, Justice, Beneficence. When 
those names are applied to our own 
acts, the first two, Prudent and Brave, 
express acts which are useful to owr- 
selves in the first instance: the latter 
two, Just and Beneficent, express acts 





which are useful fo others in the first 
instance. It is farther to be remarked, 
that those acts of ours which are 
primarily useful to ourselves, are 
secondarily useful to others; and 
those which are primarily useful to 
others, are secondarily useful to our- 
selves. Thus it is by our own pru- 
dence and fortitude that we are best 
enabled to do acts of justice and bene- 
ficence to others. And it is by acts of 
justice and beneficence to others, that 
we best dispose them to do similar 
acts to us.” 
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to the unjust agent: but they are certain to be hurtful to 
others: were it not so, they would not deserve to be branded 
as injustice. I am required to pay a debt, for the benefit of 
my creditor, and for the maintenance of a feeling of security 
among other creditors—though the payment may impose 
upon myself severe privation: indirectly, indeed, I am bene- 
fited, because the same law which compels me, compels others 
also to perform their contracts towards me. The law (to use 
a phrase of Aristotle) guarantees just dealing by and towards 
each. The Platonic Thrasymachus, therefore, is right in 
so far as he affirms—That injustice is Malum Alienwm, and 
justice Bonum Alienum,' meaning that such is the direct and 
primary characteristic of each. The unjust man is one who 
does wrong to others, or omits to render to others a service 
which they have a right to exact, with a view to some undue 
profit or escape of inconvenience for himself: the just man is 
one who abstains from wrong to others, and renders to others 
the full service which they have a right to require, whatever 
hardship it may impose upon himself. A man is called just 
or unjust, according to his conduct towards others. 

In considering the main thesis of the Republic, we must 


Plato in Re- look upon Plato as preacher—inculeating a belief 


prechen which he thinks useful to be diffused ; rather than 
pentane philosopher, announcing general truths of human 
sphen esta- nature, and laying down a consistent, scientific, 
canta theory of Ethics. There are occasions on which 
Cait a, even he himself seems to accept this character. “If 
imiccom, the fable of Kadmus and the dragon’s teeth” (he 
monwealth. 


maintains) “with a great many other stories equally 
improbable, can be made matters of established faith, surely 
a doctrine so plausible as mine, about justice and injustice, 
can be easily taught and accredited.”" To ensure unanimous 


5 Aristot. Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b. 10. 
6 vduos ovvOnnn, Kal Kabdmrep en 
Aviddpev 6 cogioths, eyyuttns GdAh- 
Aois TaY dixalwy. Chrysippus also, 
writing against Plato, maintained that 
adixia was essentially rpds érepoy, ov 
mpos éavtdy (Plutarch, Stoic. Repug- 
nant. c. 16, p. 1041 D.) 

t Plato, Republic, ii. p. 367 C. 
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Smoroyety Opacuudxw Sri 7d wey Ble 
katov, GAAdTpiov aryabdy, Etupepov Tod 
xpelrtovos: 7d Be &Sicov, ate ey 
Edugepov kal Avoitedody, TH BE Freon, 
aE dupopor. 

" See Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 663-664. 

Good and simple people, in the 
earlier times (says Plato), believed 
everything that was toldthem. They 
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acquiescence, Plato would constrain all poets to proclaim and 
illustrate his thesis—and would prohibit them from uttering 
anything inconsistent with it* But these or similar official 
prohibitions may be employed for the upholding of any creed, 
whatever it be: and have been always employed, more or less, 
in every society, for the upholding of the prevalent creed. 
Even in the best society conceivable under the conditions of 
human life, assuming an ideal commonwealth in which the 
sentiments of just and wnjust have received the most syste- 
matic, beneficent, and rational embodiments, and have become 
engraven on all the leading minds—even then Plato’s first 
assertion—That the just man is happy quand méme—could 
not be admitted without numerous reserves and qualifications. 
Justice must still be done by each agent, not as a self-inviting 
process, but as an obligation entailing more or less of sacrifice 
made by him to the security and comfort of others. Plato’s 
second assertion—That the unjust man is miserable—would 
be more near the truth; because the ideal commonwealth 
is assumed to be one in which the governing body has both 
the disposition and the power to punish injustice—and the 
discriminating equanimity, or absence of antipathies, which 
secures them against punishing anything else. The power of 
society to inflict misery is far more extensive than its power 
of imparting happiness. But even thus, we have to recollect 
that the misery of the unjust person arises not from his 
injustice per se, but from consequent treatment at the hands 
of others. 


were more virtuous and just then than 
they are now (Legg. iii. p. 679 C-E). 

x Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 661-602. - 
lustrated in the rigid and detailed 
censorship which he imposes on the 
poets in the Republic, in the second 
and third books. 

In the Legg., however, Plato puts 
his thesis in a manner less untenable 
than in the Republic :—‘ Neither to 
do wrong to others, nor to suffer wrong 
from others ; this is the happiest con- 
dition” (Legg. ii. p. 603 A). This is 
a very different proposition from that 
which is defended in the Republic; 
where we are called upon to believe, 
that the man who acts justly will be 


happy, whatever may be the conduct | 





of others towards him. 

Epikurus laid down, as one of the 
doctrines in his Ktpia: Acta (see Diog. 
La. x. 150), Td rijs picews Sixatoy 
wv / n~ / I 
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Lucretius expresses the same—y. 
1O020)—— 


“Tunc et amicitiam cceperunt jungere aventes 
“‘Finitimi inter se nec ledere nec violari, &c.” 
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Thus much for the Platonic or ideal commonwealth. But 
Comparative When we pass from that hypothesis into the actual 
happiness of 2 
thetwoin world, the case becomes far stronger against the 
actual com- 


munities, truth of both Plato’s assertions. Of actual societies, 
‘lato is dis- 


satisfied with VEN the best have many imperfections—the less 
1t— 18 18 = . . 

his motive good, many attributes worse than imperfections :— 
for recasting 


Spe “ob virtutes certissimum eactium.” The dissenter for 
ciples. the better, is liable to be crucified alongside of the 
dissenter for the worse : King Nomos will tolerate neither. 
Plato as a preacher holds one language: as a philosopher 
and analyst, another. When he is exhorting youth to justice, 
Confusion OT dissuading them from injustice, he thinks him- 


preacher and self entitled to depict the lot of the just man in 
& 1L080- . a . 
pher in the the most fascinating colours, that of the unjust 


Republic. man as the darkest contrast against it,—without any 
careful observance of the line between truth and fiction: the 
fiction, if such there be, becomes in his eyes a pia fraus, 
excused or even ennobled by its salutary tendency. But 
when he drops this practical purpose, and comes to philoso- 
phise on the principles of society, he then proclaims explicitly 
how great is the difference between society as it now stands, 
and society as it ought to be: how much worse is the condi- 
tion of the just, how much less bad that of the unjust (in every 
sense of the words, but especially in the Platonic sense) than 
a perfect commonwealth would provide. Between the exhor- 
tations of Plato the preacher, and the social analysis of Plato 
the philosopher, there is a practical contradiction, which is all 
the more inconvenient because he passes backwards and for- 
wards almost unconsciously, from one character to the other. 
The splendid treatise called the Republic is composed of 
both, in portions not easy to separate. 

The difference between the two functions just mentioned— 
Remarks on the preceptor, and the theorizing philosopher—de- 
the contrast serves careful attention, especially in regard to 
cmaeiticn thies. If I lay down a theory of social philosophy, 
precepts. Tam bound to take in all the conditions and circum- 
stances of the problem : to consider the whole position of each 
individual in society, as an agent affecting the security and 
comfort of others, and also as a person acted on by others, 
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and haying his security and comfort affected by their beha- 
viour : as subject to obligations or duties, in the first of the two 
characters—and as enjoying rights (@.e. having others under 
obligation to him) in the second. This reciprocity of service 
and need—of obligation and right—is the basis of social 
theory: its two parts are in indivisible correlation: alike 
integrant and co-essential. But when a preceptor delivers 
exhortations on conduct, it is not necessary that he should 
insist equally on each of the two parts. As a general fact of 
human nature, it is known that men are disposed proprio motu 
to claim their rights, but not so constantly or equally disposed 
to perform their obligations: accordingly, the preceptor 
insists upon this second part of the case, which requires 
extraneous support and enforcement—leaving untouched the 
first part, which requires none. But the very reason why 
the second part needs such support, is, because the perform- 
ance of the obligation is seldom self-inviting, and often the 
very reverse: that is, because the Platonic doctrine mis- 
represents the reality. The preceptor ought not to indulge 
in such misrepresentation : he may lay stress especially upon 
one part of the entire social theory, but he ought not to 
employ fictions which deny the necessary correlation of the 
other omitted part. Many preceptors have insisted on the 
performance of obligation, in language which seemed to 
imply that they considered a man to exist only for the per- 
formance of obligations, and to have no rights at all. Plato 
in another way undermines equally the integrity of the 
social theory, when he contends, that the performance of 
obligations alone, without any rights, is delightful per se, and 
suffices to ensure happiness to the performer. Herein we 
can recognise only a well-intentioned preceptor, narrowing 
and perverting the social theory for the purpose of edification 
to his hearers. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 


REPUBLIO—-REMARKS ON THE PLATONIC COMMONWEALTH. 


In my last Chapter, I discussed the manner in which Plato 
Double pur. had endeavoured to solve the ethical problem urged 
Platonic He- upon him by Glaukon and Adeimantus. But this 
Eiuelana 8 not the entire purpose of the Republic. Plato, 
political. drawing the closest parallel between the Common- 
wealth and the individual, seeks solution of the problem first 
in the former; because it is there (he says) written in larger 
and clearer letters. He sketches the picture of a perfect 
Commonwealth—shows wherein its justice consists—and 
proves, to his own satisfaction, that it will be happy in 
and through its justice—per se. This picture of a Common- 
wealth is unquestionably one of the main purposes of the 
dialogue ; serving as commencement—or more properly as 
intermediate stage—to the Timeeus and Kritias. Most critics 
have treated it as if it were the dominant and almost 
exclusive purpose. Aristotle, the earliest of all critics, ad- 
verts to it in this spirit; numbering Plato or the Platonic 
Sokrates among those who, not being practical politicians, 
framed schemes for ideal commonwealths, like Phaleas or 
Hippodamus. I shall now make some remarks on the poli- 
tical provisions of the Platonic Commonwealth: but first I 
shall notice the very peculiar manner in which Plato dis- 
covers therein the notions of Justice and Injustice. 

The Platonic Sokrates (as I remarked above) lays down 
Plato recog- as the fundamental, generating, principle of human 


nises the 


generating. society, the reciprocity of need and service, essen- 
principle o ' ° : 

Bossan tially belonging to human beings: exchange of ser- 
procity of — vices is indispensable, because each man has many 


need and ser- 


thr aire, Wants more than he can himself supply, and thus 


cular direc- 


tion which os "Ce 7 
pipriowe needs the services of others: while each also can 


iuie"” contribute something to supply the wants of others, 
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To this general principle Plato gives a peculiar direction. 
He apportions the services among the various citizens; and 
he provides that each man shall be specialised for the ser- 
vice to which he is peculiarly adapted, and confined to that 
alone. No double man®* is tolerated. How such specialisa- 
tion is to be applied in detail among the multitude of culti- 
vators and other producers, Plato does not tell us. Hach is 
to have his own employment: we know no more. But in 
regard to the two highest functions, he gives more informa- 
tion: first, the small cabinet of philosophical Elders,” Chiefs, 
or Rulers—artists in the craft of governing, who supply pro- 
fessionally that necessity of the Commonwealth, and from 
whom all orders emanate: next, the body of Guardians, 
Soldiers, Policemen, who execute the orders of this cabinet, 
and defend the territory against all enemies. Respecting 
both of these, Plato carefully prescribes both the education 
which they are to receive, and the circumstances under which 
they are to live. They are to be of both sexes intermingled, 
but to know neither family nor property: they live together 
in barrack, and with common mess, receiving subsistence and 
the means of decent comfort, but no more, from the pro- 
ducers: respecting sexual relations and births, I shall say 
more presently. 

When Plato has provided thus much, he treats his city as 
already planted and brought to consummation. He 
thinks himself farther entitled to proclaim it as per- 


The four car- 
dinal virtues 
are assumed 

as consti- 


fectly good, and therefore as including the four con- tuting the 
stituent elements of Good: that is, as being wise, Good or Vir- 


each of these 
virtues re- 
sides. 


brave, temperate, just. He then looks to find 
wherein. each of these four elements resides : wisdom 
resides specially in the cabinet of Rulers—courage specially 
in the Guardians—temperance and justice, in these two, but 


Oiuar jmiv thy mor, elmep opOas ‘ye 


® Plato, Rep. iii. p. 397 EH. 

> The principle laid down in the 
Protagoras will be remembered—eis 
éxav Téxynv moddots ixavos idiot as 
(Protag. p. 322 D). 

e Plato, Repub. iv. pp. 427 D, 428A. 
brio pevn pev Tolvuy, hy o eya, dn ay 
go. ein, & mat Aplotwvos, ) méAIs— 
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-Avadyen, en. A7jrov 5h, btt coph 7 
Zort al avdpela, Kal cdppwv Kal Sirata. 
Ajjdov. Ovdxody, 6, rt by avtay cipw- 
pev ev abri, Td UrdAormoy EaTa Td OVX 
cipnuevoyv: &e. 
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in the producing multitude also. The two last virtues are 
universal in the Commonwealth. Temperance consists in the 
harmony of opinion between the multitude and the two higher 
classes as to obedience: the Guardians are as ready to obey as 
the Chiefs to command: the multitude are also for the most 
part ready to obey—but should they ever fail in obedience, 
the Guardians are prepared to lend their constraining force to 
the authority of the Chiefs. Having thus settled three out 
of the four elements of Good, which enumeration he assumes 
to be exhaustive—Plato assumes that what remains must be 
Justice. This remainder he declares to be—That each of the 
three portions of the Commonwealth performs its own work 
and nothing else: and this is Justice. Justice and Temper- 
ance are thus common to all the three portions of the Com- 
monwealth : while Wisdom and Prudence belong entirely to 
the Chiefs, and Courage entirely to the Guardians. 

Here, for the first time in Ethical Theory, Prudence, Cou- 
rage, Temperance, Justice, are assumed as an ex- 
haustive enumeration of virtues: each distinct from 
the other three, but all together including the 
whole of Virtue.t Through Cicero and others, these 


First men- 
tion of these, 
as an exhaus- 
tive classifi- 
cation, in 
ethical 


theory. 

Plato eff ‘ ; 

the distinc. 10Ur have come down as the cardinal virtues. From 
tion between ‘ : . 5 
Temperance’ Whom Plato derived it, I do not know: not certainly 
and Justice. 


from the historical Sokrates, who resolved the last 
three into the first.* Nor is it indeed in harmony with Plato’s 
own view: for temperance and justice are substantially coinci- 
dent, in his explanation of them (since he does not recognise 
the characteristic feature of Justice, as directly tending to the 
good of a person other than the agent) : and the line, by which 
he endeavours to part them, is obscure as well as unimportant. 
Schleiermacher—who admits that the distinction drawn here 
between Temperance and Justice is altogether foreed—sup- 


4 Plat. Rep. iv. p. 432B. 7d 5&3} 
Aotwoy eldos, BC d dy eri dperijs 
méerexot wéAis, TL mor? dv etn; dhaov 
yap bri Tod TS eorw h Sikaroctyn. 
Compare p. 444 D, where he defines 
Apeth —ApeTh piv apa, &s Zouxer, 
byled TE Tis by elm Kad KdAdos Kad 
evetia Wuxijis: rarla dt, vdcos te Kad 
alaxos Kal acbéveia. 





® Xenoph, Mem. iii. 9, 4-5. coplay 
dE Kad cwppootyny od didpiCer, &e. 

Compare the discussion of cadpo- 
avvn, iv. 5, 9-11, where Sokrates en- 
forces the practice of it on the ground 
that it ensured to a man both more 
pleasures and greater pleasures, of 
which he would deprive himself if he 
were foolish enough tobe intemperate, 
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poses that Plato took up this quadruple classification, because 
he found it already established in the common, non-theorising, 
consciousness.! If this be true, the real distinction between 
Justice (as directly bearing on the rights of another person) 
and Temperance (as directly concerning only the future hap- 
piness of the agent himself), which is one of the most im- 
portant distinctions in Ethics—must have been already felt, 
without being formulated, in the common mind: and Plato, 
by retaining the two words, but effacing the distinction be- 
tween the two, and giving a new meaning to Justice—took 
a step in the wrong direction. He himself however tells us, 
that the definition, here given of Justice, is not his own; but 
that he had heard it enunciated by many others before him.’ 
What makes this more remarkable is, That the same defini- 
tion (to do your own business and not to meddle with other 
people’s business) is what we read in the Charmidés as deli- 
vered respecting Temperance, by Charmides and Kritias :* 
delivered by them, and afterwards pulled to pieces in cross- 
examination by Sokrates. Herein we see further proof, how 
little distinction Plato drew between Justice and Temperance. 

From whomsoever Plato may have derived this ethical 
classification— Virtue as a whole, distributed into four va- 
rieties—1. Prudence or Knowledge—z. Courage or Energy— 
3. Temperance— 4. Justice—we find it here placed in the 
foreground of his doctrine, respecting both the collective 


f Schleiermacher, Hinl. zum Staat, 
pp. 25-26. “ Dieser Tadel trifft hoch- 
stens die Aufstellung jener vier zu- 


sammengehorigen Tugenden; welche | 
Platon offenbar genug nur mit rich- | 


tigem praktischen Sinne aus Ehrfurcht 
fiir das Bestehende aufgenommen hat: 
wie sie denn schon auf dieselbe Weise 
aus dem gemeinen Gebrauch in die 
Lehrweise des Sokrates iibergegangen 
sind.” 

& Plato, Rep. iv. p. 433 A. «ab 
mhy bri ye 7d Ta abTod mpdrrew Kah wr 
moAumparyywovely Sicaiscivn eo71, Kal 
TovTo UAAWY TE TOAAGY AaKNKOa- 
fev, «al avtol moAAdkis eiptKamer. 
Compare iii. p. 400 E. 

bh See Charmidés, pp. 161-162. 
Heindorf observes in his note on this 
passage :—‘ A sophistis ergo vulgata 





heee cwppoctyns definitio: ad justitiam 
quoque ab iisdem ut videtur, translata. 
Republ. iv. p. 433 (the passage cited 
in note preceding). Quo pertinent illa 
Ciceronis, De Officiis, i.9,2. Item ad 
prudentiam, Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vi. 8, 
Philosopho vero hoc tribuit Sokrates, 
Gorgias, p. 520).” 

The definition given in the Char- 
midés appears plainly ascribed to 
Kritias as its author (p. 162 D.) The 
affirmation that it was “a sophistis 
vulgata,” and afterwards transferred 
by these same to Justice, is made 


| without any authority produced ; and 


is expressed in the language usual 
with the Platonic commentators, who 
treat the Sophists as a philosophical 
sect or school. 
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Commonwealth and the individual man.’ He professes to 
understand and explain what they are—to reason upon them 
all with confidence—and to apply them to very important 
conclusions. 

But let us pause for a moment to ask, how these profes- 
Allthe four sions harmonise with the dialogues reviewed in my 


are here 


assumedas preceding volumes. No reader will have forgotten 


certain and 


determinate, the doubts and difficulties, exposed by the Sokratic 


though in 


former dia- Hlenchus throughout the Dialogues of Search: the 


appear inde- confessed inability of Sokrates himself to elucidate 


terminate 


— them, while at the same time his contempt for the 
difficulties. false persuasion of knowledge—for those who talk 
confidently about matters which they can neither explain nor 
defend—is expressed without reserve. Now, when we turn 
to the Hippias Major, we find Sokrates declaring, that 
no man can affirm, and that a man ought to be ashamed 
to pretend to affirm, what particular matters are beautiful 
(fine, honourable) or ugly (mean, base), unless he knows 
and can explain what Beauty is.. A similar declaration 
appears in the Menon, where Sokrates treats it as absurd to 
affirm or deny any predicate respecting a Subject, until you 
have satisfied yourself that you know what the Subject itself 
is: and where he farther proclaims, that as to Virtue, he does 
not know what it is, and that he has never yet found any 
one who did know.' Such ignorance is stated at the end of 
the dialogue not less emphatically than at the beginning. 
Again, respecting the four varieties or parts of Virtue. The 
first of the four, Prudence—(Wisdom—Knowledge)—has been 
investigated in the Thesetétus—one of the most elaborate of 
all the Platonic dialogues: several different explanations of it 
are proposed by Theztétus, and each is shown by Sokrates 
to be untenable: the problem remains unsolved at last. As 
to Courage and Temperance, we have not been more fortunate. 


' Tn some of the Platonic Dialogues ) rate constituent, seemingly because on 
these four varieties are not understood | matters of piety he enjoins direct 
as exhausting the sum total of Virtue: | reference to Apollo and the Delphian 
7 didn is included also; see Lachés, | oracle, Rep. iv. p. 427 B. 

p. 199 D, Protagoras, p. 329 D, Euthy- * Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 286 D, 304 ©. 
phron, pp. 5-6. Plato does not advert 1 Plato, Menon, pp. 71 B-C, 86 B 
to 7d bo1ov in the Republic as a sepa- | 100 B. r 
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The Lachés and Charmidés exhibit nothing but a fruitless 
search both for one and for the other. And here the case is 
more remarkable ; because in the Lachés, one of the several 
definitions of Courage, tendered to Sokrates and refuted by 
him, is, the very definition of Courage delivered by him in 
the Republic as complete and satisfactory: while in the 
Charmidés, one of the definitions of Temperance, refuted, and 
even treated as scarcely intelligible, by Sokrates (76 mparrew 
7a éavrow) is the same as that which Sokrates in the Republic 
relies on as a valid definition of Justice™ Lastly, every one 
who has read the Parmenidés, will remember the acute 
objections there urged against the Platonic hypothesis of 
substantive Ideas, participated in by particulars: of which 
objections no notice is taken in the Republic, though so much 
is said therein about these Ideas, in regard to the training 
of the philosophical Chiefs. 

If we revert to these passages (and many others which 
might be produced) of past dialogues, we shall find Diticutties 


. ris . left un- 
no means provided of harmonising them with the solved, put 


Republic. The logical and ethical difficulties still are 

exist: they have never been elucidated: the Republic does 
not pretend to elucidate them, but overlooks or overleaps 
them. In composing it, Plato has his mind full of a different 
point of view, to which he seeks to give full effect. While 
his spokesman Sokrates was leader of opposition, Plato de- 
lighted to arm him with the maximum of negative cross-exa- 
mining acuteness: but here Sokrates has passed over to the 
ministerial benches, and has undertaken the difficult task of 
making out a case in reply to the challenge of Glaukon and 
Adeimantus. No new leader of opposition is allowed to replace 
him. The splendid constructive effort of the Republic would 
have been spoiled, if exposed to such an analytical cross-exami- 
nation as that which we read in Menon, Lachés, or Charmidés. 


m See Lachés, p. 195 A. Thy Tv | rage to be i) ppdvipos Kaptepta) put by 
Sewav Kal Oappardcwy emoThuny, Sokrates—7 eis Tl opdvimos; com- 
pp. 196 O-199 A-E—in the cross- | pared with Republic, iv, pp. 429 O, 
examination of Nikias by Sokrates: | 430 B, 433 C. See also Charmidés, 
and the question in the cross-examina- | pp- 161 B, 162 B-C, compared with 
tion of Lachés (who has defined Cou- Republic, iv. p. 433 B-D. 
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In remarking upon the Platonic Republic as a political 
scheme only, we pass from the Platonic point of view to 
Ethicaland the Aristotelian: that is, to the discussion of Ethics 
Theory com- and Politics as separate subjects, though adjoining 
Plato, treated and partially overlapping each other. Plato con- 
Hnsiotle. —_ ceives the two in intimate union, and even employs 
violent metaphors to exaggerate the intimacy. Xenophon 
also conceives them in close conjunction. Aristotle goes 
farther in separating the two: a great improvement in regard 
to the speculative dealing with both of them. 

If, following the example of Aristotle, we criticise the Pla- 


pinche tonic Republic as a scheme of political constitution, 


faith onty We find that on most points which other theorists 
partiaiy, handle at considerable length, Plato is intentionally 
filled up. 


silent. His project is an outline and nothing more. 
He delineates fully the brain and heart of the great Leviathan, 
but leaves the rest in very faint outline. He announces expl- 
citly the purpose of all his arrangements, to obtain happiness 
for the whole city: by which he means, not happiness for the 
greatest number of individuals, but for the abstract unity 
ealled the City, supposed to be capable of happiness or 
misery, apart from any individuals, many or few, composing 
it? Hach individual is to do the work for which he is best 
fitted, contributory to the happiness of the whole—and to do 
nothing else. Each must be content with such happiness as 
consists with his own exclusive employment.? 


n The concluding chapter of the | 


Nikomachean Ethics contains some 
striking remarks upon this separation. 
° Plato, Repub. iv. pp. 420-421. 
The objection that the Guardians will 
have no happiness, is put by Plato 
into the mouth of Adeimantus, but is 
denied by Sokrates: who, however, 
says that even if it were true he could 
not admit it as applicable, since what 
he wishes is that the entire common- 
wealth shall be happy. Aristotle 
(Politic. ii. 5, 1264, 6-15) repeats the 
objection of Adeimantus, and declares 
that collective happiness (not enjoyed 
by some individuals) is impossible. 
See the valuable chapter on Ideal 
Models in Politics (vol. ii. ch, xxii, 





p. 230 seq.) in Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis’s Treatise on the methods of 
Observation and Reasoning in Politics, 
The different ideal models framed by 
theorists ancient and modern, Plato 
among the number, are there collected, 
with judicious remarks in comparing 
and appreciating them. 

P Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421 ©. 

He lays down this minute sub- 
division and speciality of aptitude in 
individuals as a fundamental property 
of human nature. Republic, iii. Pp: 395 
kal ere ye tobtwy atveral MOL eis 
omukpdtepa KarTakekeppatloda: f Tod 
avOpdrov gicis, &e. 

Compare Xenophon, Cyroped. ii. 
I, 21, where the same principle is laid 
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The Chiefs or Rulers are assumed to be both specially 
qualified and specially trained for the business of ,).cuterule 
governing. Their authority is unlimited : they re- (aye 


present that One Infallible Wise Man, whom Plato San!"* 


peculiar 


frequently appeals to (in the Politikus, Kriton, {2'g08.." 
Gorgias, and other dialogues), but never names, “"~ 
They are a very small number, perhaps only one: the persons 
naturally qualified being very few, and even they requiring 
the severest preparatory training. The Guardians, all of 
them educated up to a considerable point, both obey them- 
selves the orders of these few Chiefs, and enforce obedience 
upon the productive multitude. Of this last-mentioned mul- 
titude, constituting numerically almost the whole city, we 
hear little or nothing: except that the division of labour is 
strictly kept up among them, and that neither wealth nor 
poverty is allowed to grow up.t How this is to be accom- 
plished, Plato does not point out: nor does he indicate how 
the mischievous working (¢. e. mischievous, in his point of 
view, and as he declares it) of the proprietary and the family 
relations is to be obviated. His scheme tacitly assumes that 
separate property and family are to subsist among the great 
mass of the community, but not among the Guardians: he 
proclaims explicitly, that if the proprietary relations or the 
family relations were permitted among the Guardians, entire 
corruption of their character would ensue."" Among the 
Demos, or multitude, he postulates nothing except unlimited 
submission to the orders of the Rulers enforced through the 
Guardians. The regulative powers of the Rulers are assumed 
to be of omnipotent efficacy against every cause of mischief, 
subject only to one condition—That the purity of the golden 
breed, together with the Platonic training and discipline, are 
to be maintained among them unimpaired. 

Everything in the Platonic Republic turns upon this elabo- 
rate training of the superior class: most of all, the Chiefs or 


down. Another passage in the same the larger towns, where there was a 
treatise (Cyroped. viii. 2, 5) is also | minuter subdivision of labour, each 
interesting. Xenophon there contrasts | man doing one work only, and doing 
the smaller towns, where many trades | it well. 

were combined in the same hand and 4 Plato, Republic, iv. p. 421. 

none of the works well performed, with t Plato, Republic, iii. p. 417. 
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Rulers—next, the Soldiers or Guardians. Besides this train- 
ing, they are required to be placed in circumstances which 
will prevent them from feeling any private or separate interest 
of their own, apart from or adverse to that of the multitude. 
“ Every man” (says Plato) “ will best love those whose advan- 
tage he believes to coincide with his own, and when he is 
most convinced that if they do well, he himself will do well 
also: if not, not.”* “The Rulers must be wise, powerful, 
and affectionately solicitous for the city.” 

These then are the two circumstances which Plato works 
out: The Education of the Rulers and Guardians: Their 
position and circumstances in regard to each other and to 
the remaining multitude. He does not himself prescribe, 
or at least he prescribes but rarely, what is to be enacted or 
ordered. He creates the generals and the soldiers; he relies 
upon the former for ordering, upon the latter for enforcing, 
aright. 

On this point we may usefully compare him with his con- 
Comparison temporary Xenophon. He, like Plato, presents 


of Plato with 
Xenophon— himself to mankind as a preceptor or schoolmaster, 


Gkotomicus. rather than as a lawgiver. Most Grecian cities (he 
remarks) left the education of youth in the hands of parents, 
and permitted adults to choose their own mode of life, subject 
only to the necessity of obeying the laws: that is, of abstain- 
ing from certain defined offences, and of performing certain 
defined obligations—under penalties if such obedience were 
not rendered. From this mode of proceeding Xenophon 
dissents, and commends the Spartan lawgiver Lykurgus for 
departing from it. To regulate public matters, without 
regulating the private life of the citizens, appeared to him 
impossible." At Sparta, the citizen was subject to authorita- 
tive regulation, from childhood to old age. In the public 
education, or in the public drill, he was constantly under 


8 Plato, Republic, iii. p. 412 D. t Xenophon, Rep. Lacedem. i. 2. 
Kal phy totTé 7 ty pddiora idol, Avkovpyos, ov Huunodwevos Tas &AAas 
@ Evupepew hyotro Ta ata Kal éavt@, | wéAeis, GAA real évaytla yvovs tats 
kal bray udAtora éxelvov mey ed mpdt- | mAcloTas, mpoexovoay cidaimovla Thy 
Toytos otnra EvuBalvew Kat éauvt@ ed | wérAw amedeter. 
mparrew, wh &, Tovvayrloy ; « Compare Plato, Legg. vi. p. 780 A. 
Compare vy. pp. 4603-464. 
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supervision, going through prescribed exercises. This pro- 
duced, according to Xenophon, “a city of pre-eminent happi- 
ness.” He proclaims and follows out the same peculiar prin- 
ciple, in his ideal scheme of society called the Persian laws. 
He embodies in the Cyropedia the biography of a model 
chief, trained up from his youth in (what Xenophon calls) 
the Persian system, and applying the virtues acquired therein 
to military exploits and to the government of mankind. The 
Persian polity, in which the hero Cyrus receives his training, 
is described. Instead of leaving individuals to their own 
free will, except as to certain acts or abstinences specifically 
enjoined, this polity placed every one under a regimental 
training: which both shaped his character beforehand, so as 
to make sure that he should have no disposition to commit 
offences *—and subjected him to perpetual supervision after- 
wards, commencing with boyhood and continued to old age, 
through the four successive stages of boys, youths, mature 
men, and elders. 

This general principle of combining polity with education 
is fundamental both with Plato and Xenophon: to Both of them 

es : : combine 

a great degree, it is retained also by Aristotle. The polity wien 
lawgiver exercises a spiritual as well as a temporal savanna 
function. He does not content himself with prohi- ta. 
bitions and punishments, but provides for fashioning every 
man’s character to a predetermined model, through syste- 
matic discipline begun in childhood and never discontinued. 
This was the general scheme, realised at Sparta in a certain 
manner and degree, and idealised both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon. The full application of the scheme, however, is 
restricted, in all the three, to a select body of qualified 
citizens; who are assumed to exercise dominion or headship 
over the remaining community.’ 

x Xenophon, Oyrop. i. 2, 2-6. 5 Tepoixo) vduor mpodaBovres emiuerov- 

OSro: 5 SoKovow of vduor UpxecOat | Tau Irws THY apxXhv uh ToLodvToL EvoyTat 
Tod Kowvov Gayalou emeAovpevor ovK | of woAtrat, otou movnpod Twos }) aiaxpov 
ZvOev Bevrep ev Tals mAcloTas moder | pyov eplecOa. "Emuedovra 5€ woe. 
pxovra. Af uev yap mAciorat TdAcLS, ¥ In Xenophon, all Persians are sup- 
aeira madevew Smws tis €OéAEr ToS posed to be legally admissible to the 
éavrod maidas kal avtovs Tovs mpeoBvu- | public training; but in practice, none 


tépous omws dover Bidryety, éreira | can frequent it constantly except those 
mpootdttovaw avtovs uy KAemTeW. OF whose families can maintain them 
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Thus far the general conception of Xenophon and Plato is 
Differences similar: yet there are material differences between 
etween 


them—Cha- them. In Xenophon, the ultimate purpose is, to set 
Cyrus. forth the personal qualities of Cyrus: to which 
purpose the description of the general training of the citizens 
is preparatory, occupying only a small portion of the Cyro- 
peedia, and serving to explain the system out of which Cyrus 
sprang. And the character of Cyrus is looked at in reference 
to the government of mankind. Xenophon had seen govern- 
ments, of all sorts, resisted and overthrown—despotisms, 
oligarchies, democracies. His first inference from these facts 
is, that man is a very difficult animal to govern :—much 
more difficult than sheep or oxen. But on farther reflection 
he recognises that the problem is noway insoluble: that a 
ruler may make sure of ruling mankind with their own 
consent, and of obtaining hearty obedience—provided that he 
goes to work in an intelligent manner.* Such a ruler is 
described in Cyrus; who both conquered many distant and 
unconnected nations,—and governed them, when conquered, 
skilfully, so as to ensure complete obedience without any 
active discontent. The abilities and exploits of Cyrus thus 
step far beyond the range of the systematic Persian discipline, 
though that discipline is represented as having first formed 
both his character and that of his immediate companions. 
He is a despot responsible to no one, but acting with so much 
sagacity, justice, and benevolence, that his subjects obey him 
willingly. His military orders are arranged with the utmost 
prudence and calculation of consequences. He promotes the 
friends who have gone through the same discipline with him- 
self to be satraps of the conquered provinces, exacting from 
them submission, and tribute-collection for himself, together 
with just dealings towards the subjects. Each satrap is re- 
quired to maintain his ministers, officers, and soldiers around 
him under constant personal inspection, with habits of temper- 
without labour; nor can any be re- | émorapuévws TooTo Tparrn. 

ceived into the advanced stages, except Compare Xenoph. Economic. c. xxi. 
those who have passed through the | where 7) e@eadyrwy &épxew is declared 


lower. Hence none go really through | to be a superhuman good, while 7 
the training except the Homotimoi. | a«dyrwy Tupavveiy is reckoned as a 


7 Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 1, 3. #v cis | curse equivalent to that of Tantalus. 
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ance and constant exercise in hunting. These men and the 
Persians generally, constitute the privileged class and the 
military force of the empire: the other mass of subjects are 
not only kept disarmed, but governed as “ gens tailleables et 
corvéables.” Moreover, besides combining justice and personal 
activity with generosity and winning manners, Cyrus does not 
neglect such ceremonial artifices and pomp as may impose on 
the imagination of spectators.© He keeps up designedly not 
merely competition but mutual jealousy and ill-will among 
those around him. And he is careful that the most faithful 


among them shall be placed on his left hand at the banquet, 
because that side is the most exposed to treachery.! 
What is chiefly present to the mind of Xenophon is, a 
select fraction of citizens passing their whole lives Xenophontic 
in a regimental training like that of Lacedemon : command — 
uniformity of habits, exact obedience, the strongest taining 
bodily exercise combined with the simplest nutritive ciplesapplied 
diet, perfect command of the physical appetites and_ training. 
necessities, so that no such thing as spitting or blowing the 
nose is seen. The grand purpose of the system, as at 
Sparta,’ is warlike efficiency: war being regarded as the 
natural state of man. ‘The younger citizens learn the use of 
the bow and javelin, the older that of the sword and shield. 
As war requires not merely perfectly trained soldiers, but also 
the initiative of a superior individual chief, so Xenophon 
assumes in the chief of these men (like Agesilaus at Sparta) 
an unrivalled genius for command. The Xenophontic Cyrus 
is altogether a practical man. We are not told that he 
learnt anything except in common with the rest. Neither he 
nor they receive any musical or literary training. The 
course which they go through is altogether ethical, gymnas- 
tical, and military. Their boyhood is passed in learning 


® Xenophon, Cyroped. viii. 6, 1-10. 

b Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 1, 43-45, Vill. 
6, 13, Vii. 5, 79, Vili. 5, 24. €¢ 5¢ od, 
& Kope, émapbels tats mapovous Tvxaus, 
emixephoes Tav Mepoavy &pxetv em 
warcovetla, dbaomwep TaY KAAWY, 
&e. 

© Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 1, 40. aAAad 
Kal KaTaryonrevew weTo Xphvat avrovs. 
viii. 3, I. 





ad Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 2, viii. 4, 3. 

e Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 2, 16, viii. 1, 42, 
viii. 8, 8. He insists repeatedly upon 
this point. Compare a curious passage 
in the Meditations of Marcus Anto- 
ninus, vi. 30. 

f Plato, Legg. i. p. 626. Plutarch, 
Lykurg. 25. Compare Lykurg. and 
Num. c. 4. 
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justice and temperance,’ which are made express subjects of 
teaching by Xenophon and under express masters : Xenophon 
thus supplies the deficiency so often lamented by the Platonic 
Sokrates, who remarks that neither at Athens nor elsewhere 
can he find either teaching or teacher of justice. Cyrus 
learns justice and temperance along with the rest,? but he 
does not learn more than the rest: nor does Xenophon per- 
form his promise of explaining by what education such extra- 
ordinary genius for command is brought about.' The superior 
character of Cyrus is assumed and described, but noway 
accounted for: indeed his rank and position at the court of 
Astyages (in which he stands distinguished from the other 
Persians) present nothing but temptations to indulgence, 
partially countervailed by wise counsel from his father Kam- 
byses. We must therefore consider Cyrus to be a king by 
nature, like the chief bee in each hive ‘—an untaught or self- 
taught genius, in his excellence as general and emperor. He 
obtains only one adventitious aid peculiar to himself. Being 
of divine progeny, he receives the special favour and revela- 
tions of the Gods, who, in doubtful emergencies, communicate 
to him by signs, omens, dreams, and sacrifices, what he ought 
to do and what he ought to leave undone! Such privileged 
communications are represented as indispensable to the suc- 
cess of a leader: for though it was his duty to learn all that 
could be learnt, yet even after he had done this, so much 
uncertainty remained behind, that his decisions were little 
better than a lottery." The Gods arranged the sequences of 


& Xenophon, Oyrop. i. 2, 6-8. * Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 1,6. rola rivt 


The boys are appointed to adju- 
dicate, under the supervision of the 
teacher, in disputes which occur among 
their fellows. As an instance of this 
practice, we find the well-known adju- 


dication by young Cyrus, between the | 


great boy and the little boy, in regard 
to the two coats; and a very instruc- 
tive illustration it is, of the principle 
of property (Cyrop. i. 3, 17). 

h Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 3, 16, iii. 3, 35. 
Cyrus is indeed represented as having 
taken lessons from a paid teacher in 
the art Tov otpariyeiv: but these les- 
sons were meagre, comprising nothing 
beyond ra raxrind, i. 6, 12-15. 





madela maSevdels tocoitm Sijveynev 
eis TO &pxew avOpdrav. 

k Xenoph. Cyrop. v. 1, 24. The 
queen-bee is masculine in Xenophon’s 
conception. 

_ | Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 7, 3, iv. 2, 15, 
iv.1,24. Compare Xenoph. Hconomic. 
V. 19, 20. 

m Xenophon. Cyrop.i. 6, 46. Oftws 
h ye dvOpwrlyvn copia ovdty pardov 
olde 7d &piorov aipetoOau, 7) ei KAnpov- 
pevos 8, TL Adxor TodTd Tis TpdTTOL 
@eol 5¢ del bytes mdvta Yoacr Td TE 
yeyernuéeva kal Ta bvTa, Kal 8, TH ef 
ExdoTov avTay amoBhoeta: Kal trey 
gTupBovaAcvopevary avOpdmrwy ofs 
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events partly in a regular and decypherable manner, so that 
a man by diligent study might come to understand them: 
but they reserved many important events for their own free- 
will, so as not to be intelligible by any amount of human 
study. Here the wisest man was at fault no less than the 
most ignorant: nor could he obtain the knowledge of them 
except by special revelation solicited or obtained. The Gods 
communicated such peculiar knowledge to their favourites, 
but not to every one indiscriminately : for they were under 
no necessity to take care of men towards whom they felt no 
inclination." Cyrus was one of the men thus specially privi- 
leged: but he was diligent in cultivating the favour of the 
Gods by constant worship, not merely at times when he stood 
in need of their revelations, but at other times also: just as 
in regard to human friends or patrons, assiduous attentions 
were requisite to keep up their goodwill. 

When it is desired to realise an ideal improvement of 
society (says Plato)? the easiest postulate is to assume a 
despot, young, clever, brave, thoughtful, temperate, and aspir- 
ing, belonging to that superhuman breed which reigned 
under the presidency of Kronus. Such a postulate is as- 
sumed by Xenophon in his hero Cyrus. The Xenophontic 
scheme, though presupposing a collective training, resolves 
itself ultimately into the will of an individual, enforcing good 
regulations, and full of tact in dealing with subordinates. 
What Cyrus is in campaign and empire, Ischomachus (see 
the Economica of Xenophon) is in the household: but every- 
thing depends on the life of this distinguished individual. 
Xenophon leads us at once into practice, laying only a scanty 
basis of theory. 

In Plato’s Republic, on the contrary, the theory predomi- 
nates. He does not build upon any individual hero : Plato does 
he constructs a social and educational system, capa- upon an indi- 


vidual hero. 


ble of self-perpetuation at least for a considerable Piatonic 


av irdw ot, mpoonualvovow, &, Te | morabil. i. 1, 8, where the same doc- 

xph moreiv Kal & ob xph. Et dé pi | trine is ascribed to Sokrates. 

maow dover auuBovdcvew, ovdév n Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 6, 46 ad fin. 

avuarrdy: ob yap avdykn abrois torw, ° Xenoph. Cyrop, i. 6, 3-5. 

ev by ph O€Awow, emmedcio bat. P Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 709 E, 710- 
Compare i. 6, 6-23, also the Me- | 713. 
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a ea time.t He describes the generating and sustaining 
Xenophontic. nrinciples of his system, but he does not exhibit it 
in action, by any pseudo-historical narrative: we learn indeed, 
that he had intended to subjoin such a narrative, in the 
dialogue called Kritias, of which only the commencement 
was ever written” He aims at forming a certain type of 
character, common to all the Guardians: superadding new 
features so as to form a still more exalted type, peculiar to 
those few Elders selected from among them to exercise the 
directorial function. He not only lays down the process of 
training in greater detail than Xenophon, but he also gives 
explanatory reasons for most of his recommendations. 

One prominent difference between the two deserves to be 
noticed. In the Xenophontic training, the ethical, gymna- 
stic, and military, exigencies are carefully provided for: but 
the musical and intellectual exigencies are left out. The 
Xenophontic Persians are not affirmed either to learn letters, 
or to hear and repeat poetry, or to acquire the knowledge of 
any musical instrument. Nor does it appear, even in the 
case of the historical Spartans, that letters made any part of 
their public training. But the Platonic training includes 
music and gymnastics as co-ordinate and equally indispen- 
sable. Words or intellectual exercises, come in under the 
head of music.s Indeed, in Plato’s view, even gymnastics, 
though bearing immediately on the health and force of the 
body, have for their ultimate purpose a certain action upon 
the mind: being essential to the due development of courage, 


energy, endurance, and _ self-assertion.' 


4 Plato pronounces Cyrus to have 
been a good general and a patriot, but 
not to haye received any right educa- 
tion, and especially to have provided 
no good education for his children, who 
in consequence became corrupt and de- 
generate (Legg. iii.694). Uponthisre- 
mark some commentators of antiquity 
founded the supposition of grudge or 
quarrel between Plato and Xenophon. 
We have no evidence to prove such a 
state of unfriendly feeling between the 


two, yet it is no way unlikely: and | 


I think it highly probable that the 
remark just cited from Plato may have 
had direct reference to the Xenophontie 


Gymnastics without 


Cyropedia. When we read the elabo- 
rate intellectual training which Plato 
prescribes for the rulers in his Repub- 
lic, we may easily understand that, in 
his view, the Xenophontic Cyrus had 
| received no right education at all, His 
| remark moreover brings to view the 
defect of all schemes built upon a per- 
fect despot— that they depend upon an 
individual life. 

* Plato, Timeus, pp. 20-26. Plato, 
Kritias, p. 108. 

* Plato, Republic, ii. p. 376 E. 
Plato, Republic, iii. p. 410 B. 
| _mpos To Eypoeides Tis oicews BACrwr 
KeKeivo € €lpwr movhoet waAXoY 4 mpds 
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music produce a hard and savage character, insensible to 
persuasive agencies, hating discourse or discussion," ungrace- 
ful as well as stupid. Music without gymnastics generates a 
susceptible temperament, soft, tender, and yielding to diffi- 
culties, with quick but transient impulses. Each of the two, 
music and gymnastic, is indispensable as a supplement and 
corrective to the other. 

The type of character here contemplated by Plato deserves 
particularnotice,as contrasted with that of Xenophon. 
It is the Athenian type against the Spartan. Periklés 
in his funeral oration, delivered at Athens in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war, boasts that the Athe- 
nians had already reached a type similar to this— y'»ihe 
and that too, without any special individual discipline, legally 
enforced: that they combined courage, ready energy, and com- 
bined action—with developed intelligence, the love of discourse, 
accessibility to persuasion, and taste for the Beautiful. That 
which Plato aims at accomplishing in his Guardians, by means 
of a state-education at once musicaland gymnastical—Periklés 
declares to have been already realised at Athens without any 
state-education, through the spontaneous tendencies of indi- 
viduals called forth and seconded by the general working of 
the political system.* He compliments his countrymen as 
having accomplished this object without the unnecessary 
rigour of a positive state-discipline, and without any other 
restraints than the special injunctions and prohibitions of a 
known law. It is this absence of state-discipline to which 
both Xenophon and Plato are opposed. Both of them follow 
Lykurgus in proclaiming theinsufficiency of mere prohibitions; 
and in demanding a positive routine of duty to be prescribed 


Platonic type 
of character 
compared 
with Xeno- 
phontic, is 
like the 
Athenian 
compared 


toxvuv, ovx Somep of GAdor abAnTal 
pouns Evexa. 

u Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 410-411. 
Micdaoyos 5%), oluat, 6 Tovwitros ylyver au 
Kal %uovoos, kal meibot wey Sid Adyov 
ovdty eri xphrat, Bia S€ Kal aypidryri 
omep Onploy mpos wavta S:amparrerat, 
kal ev duadia Kal oKairnTt peta 
&ppvOulas Kal axapiorias (7. 

x Thucydid. ii. 38-39-40. 

The comparison between this speech 
and the third book of Plato’s Re- 





public, (pp. 401-402-410-411) is very 
interesting. The words of Perikles, 
pirokadoipev yap per’ evterclas iad 
procopoipey tvev padarias, taken 
along with the chapter preceding, 
mark that concurrent development of 
To pirdaopoy and 7d Ovjuoeides which 
Plato provides, and the avoidance of 
those defects which spring from the 
separate and exclusive cultivation of 
either. 
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by authority, and enforced upon individuals through life. In 
regard to end, Plato is more in harmony with Periklés: in 
regard to means, with Xenophon. 

Plato’s views respecting special laws and criminal pro- 
cedure generally are remarkable. He not only manifests 
that repugnance towards the Dikastery—which is common 
to Sokrates, Xenophon, Isokrates, and Aristophanes—but 
he excludes it almost entirely from his system, as being 
superseded by the constant public discipline of the Guar- 
dians. 

It is to be remembered that these propositions of Plato 
professional Have reference, not to an entire and miscellaneous 
theproper, community, but toa select body called the Guardians, 


modern stan- 


dard of com. Tequired to possess the bodily and mental attributes 


Merewna Of soldiers, policemen, and superintendants. The 


and Xeno Standard of comparison in modern times, for the 
eu Lykurgean, Xenophontic, or Platonic training, is to 
be sought in the stringent discipline of professional soldiers : 
not in the general liberty, subject only to definite restrictions, 
enjoyed by non-military persons. In regard to soldiers, the 
Platonic principle is now usually admitted—that it is not 
sufficient to enact articles of war, defining what a soldier 
ought to do, and threatening him with punishment in case 
of infraction—but that, besides this, it is indispensable to 
exact from him a continued routine of positive performances, 
under constant professional supervision. Without this pre- 
paration, few now expect that soldiers should behave effec- 
tively when the moment of action arrives. This is the 
doctrine applied by Plato and Xenophon to the whole life 
of the citizen. 

Music and Gymnastic are regarded by Plato mainly as 
Musicana they bear upon and influence the emotional character 
fviitwiouws Of his citizens. Each of them is the antithesis, and 


multifarious 
and varied 


effects of at the same time the supplement, to the other. 
a Gymnastic tends to develope exclusively the cou- 
rageous and energetic emotions :—anger and the feeling of 
power—but no others. Whereas music (understood in the 
Platonic sense) has a far more multifarious and varied agency: 
it may develope either those, or the gentle and tender emotions, 
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according to circumstances.’ In the hands of Tyrteus and 
flischylus, it generates vehement and fearless combatants: in 
the hands of Euripides and other pathetic poets, it produces 
tender, amatory, effeminate natures, ingenious in talk but 
impotent for action.” 

In the age of Plato, Homer and other poets were extolled as 
the teachersof mankind,andasthemselves possessing 
universal knowledge. They enjoyed a religious re- 
spect, being supposed to speak under divine inspira- 
tion, and to be the privileged reporters or diviners of a for- 
gotten past. They furnished the most interesting portion of 
that floating mass of traditional narrative respecting Gods, 
Heroes, and ancestors, which found easy credence both as 
matter of religion and as matter of history : being in full har- 
mony with the emotional preconceptions, and uncritical 
curiosity, of the hearers. They furnished likewise exhortation 
and reproof, rules and maxims, so expressed as to live in the 
memory—impressive utterance for all the strong feelings of 
the human bosom. Poetry was for a long time the only form 
of literature. It was not until the fifth century B.c. that prose 
compositions either began to be multiplied, or were carried to 
such perfection as to possess a charm of their own calculated to 
rival the poets, who had long enjoyed a monopoly as purveyors 


Great influ- 
ence of the 
poets and 
their works 
on education. 


y Plato, Republic, ii, p. 376 B-C. 
Ifwe examine Plato’s tripartite classi- 
fication of the varieties of soul or mind, 
asitis given both in the Republic and 
in the Timeus (1. Reason, in the 
cranium. 2. Energy, @vuds, in the 
thoracic region. 3. Appetite, in the 
abdominal region)—we shall see that 
it assigns no place to the gentle, the 
tender, or the ssthetical emotions. 
These cannot be properly ranked either 
with energy (dvds) or with appetite 
(éridupta). Plato can find no root for 
them except in reason or knowledge, 
from which he presents them as being 
collateral derivatives —a singular 
origin. He illustrates his opinion by 
the equally singular analogy of the 
dog, who is gentle towards persons 
whom he knows, fierce towards those 
whom he does not know; so that 
gentleness is the product of knowledge. 

z See the argument between Ais- 


VOL, III. 





chylus and Euripides in the Ranw of 
Aristophanes, 1043-1061-1008. 

a Aristophan. Rana, 1053. Als- 
chylus is made to say :— 

GAN GroxptrTrew xp To movnpdy rév 
Ye TOLNTHY, 

Kal wh mapdyew unde diddoKew: Trois 
bev yap madaploow 

éor) diddoKadros doris ppdcer, roiow 
FBact womrat. 

mdvu 5) det xpnora Acyew Huas. 

Compare the words of Plato which 
conclude the Ranx, 1497. 

Plato, Republic, x. p. 598 D. émeid}) 
Tivwy axovowev bTt ovro. (Homer and 
the poets) mdoas wey Téxvas emloravrat, 
mdvra d& TavOpdhmeia TX mpds aperhy 
kad xaxlay, nal td ye Octa, &e.: also 
Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 810-811; Ion, pp. 
530 A, 541 B: Xenoph. Memor. iv. 
2, 10; and Sympos. iii. 6, where we 
learn that Nikeratus could repeat by 
heart the whole Iliad and Odyssey. 
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for esthetical sentiment and fancy. Rhetors, Sophists, Philo- 
sophers, then became their competitors ; opening new veins of 
intellectual activity,’ and sharing, to a certain extent, the 
pedagogic influence of the poets—yet never displacing them 
from their traditional function of teachers, narrators, and 
guides to the intelligence, as well as improving ministers to 
the sentiments, emotions, and imagination, of youth. Indeed, 
many Sophists and Rhetors presented themselves not as super- 
seding,” butasexpounding andillustrating, the poets. Sokrates 
also did this occasionally, though not upon system.4 

It is this educational practice—common to a certain extent 
among Greeks, but more developed at Athens than elsewhere® 


> Plato, Legg. vii. p. 810. 
TomTas exuavOavovras, &c. 

¢ It was to gain this facility that 
Kvritias and Alkibiades, as Xenophon 
tells us, frequented the society of 
Sokrates, who (as Xenophon also tells 
us) “handled persons conversing with 
him just as he pleased” (Memor. i. 2, 
14-18). 

A speaker in one of the Orations of 
Lysias (Orat. viii. KaxoAoyiay, 8. 12) 
considers this power of arguing a dis- 
puted case as one of the manifestations 
TOU dirAocope—Kal eye mev mun 
pirogopotyTas avrovs meph rod 
TMpdywaros &vTiNeyery Toy evar- 
tlov Adyow of ® &pa ove avtéreyov 
GAN ay Temparroy. 

Compare the curious oration of 
Demosthenes against Lakritus, where 
the speaker imputes to Lakritus this 
abuse of argumentative power, as hay- 
ing been purchased by himat a large 
price from the teaching of Isokrates 
the Sophist, pp. 928-937-938. 

4 Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 57-60. 

e The language of Plato is remark- 
able on this point. Republic, ii. p. 
370 H. Tis obv 7 mudela; ? yare- 
mov evpety BeATlLw tHs brd TOD 
moO Xpdvov EdpHnmeyys; earl 
dé mov 7 wey em oémacr yuuvacriry, 
7 8 em WuxXF wovown—and a striking 
passage in the Kriton (p. 50 D), where 
education in povouh and yuuvacruch 
is represented as a positive duty on 
the part of fathers towards their sons. 

About the multifarious and indefinite 
province of the Muses, comprehending 
all waidela and Adyos, see Plutarch, 
Sympos. Problem. ix. 14, 2-3, p. 9o8- 


bAous 





gog. Also Plutarch, De Audiendis 
Poetis, p. 31 F, about the many diverse 
interpretations of Homer; especially 
those by Chrysippus and Kleanthes, 
The last half of the eighth Book of 
Aristotle’s Politica, contains remark- 
able reflections on the educational ef- 
fects of music, showing the refined dis- 
tinctions which philosophical men of 
that day drew respecting the varieties 
of melody andrhythm. Aristotle ad- 
verts to music as an agency not merely 
for madeta but also for kdapors (vill. 
7, 1341, b. 38); to which last Plato 
does not advert. Aristotle also notices 
various animadversions by musical 
critics upon some of the dicta on 
musical subjects in the Platonic Re- 
public ,(kards emitmdor Kad TovTo 


‘Swxpdter Tay wep) Thy povoihy Ties, 


1342, b. 23)—perhaps Aristoxenus: 
also 1342,a.32. That the established 
character and habits of music could 
not be changed without leading to a 
revolution, ethical and political, in the 
minds of the citizens—is a principle 
affirmed by Plato, not as his own, but 
as having been laid down previously 
by Damon the celebrated musical in- 
structor (Repub. ili. p. 424 C). 

The following passage about Luther 
is remarkable :— 

“ Apres avoir essayé de la théologie, 
Luther fut décidé par les conseils de 
ses amis, & embrasser l’étude du droit; 
que conduisiat alors aux postes les plus 
lucratifs de ?Etat et del’ Eglise. Mais 
il ne semble pas s’y étre jamais livré 
avec gout. I] aimait bien mieux la 
belle littérature, et surtout la musique. 
Cétait son art de prédilection. Ti la 
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—which Plato has in his mind, when he draws up the out- 
line of a musical education for his useful Guar- Plato’s idea 


5 F & of th = 
dians. He does not intend it as a scheme for foster- ose shih 
5 . 5 z poetry and 
ing the highest intellectual powers, or for exalting music ought 
5 5 5 to serve in 
men into philosophers—which he reserves as an education. 


ulterior improvement, to be communicated at a later period 
of life, and only to a chosen few—the large majority being 
supposed incapable of appropriating it. His musical train- 
ing (co-operating with the gymnastical) is intended to form 
the character of the general body of Guardians: to implant 
in them from early childhood a peculiar vein of sentiments, 
habits, emotions and emotional beliefs, ethical esteem and 
disesteem, love and hatred, &c., to inspire them (in his own 
phrase) with love of the beautiful or honourable. 

It is in this spirit that he deals with the traditional, popular, 
almost consecrated, poetical literature which pre- 
vailed around him. He undertakes to revise and 


He declares 
war against 


most of the 
recast the whole of it. Repudiating avowedly the ditional 
purpose of the authors, he sets up a different point citedpeetry 


ous. 


of view by which they are to be judged. The con- 
test of principle, into which he now enters, subsisted (he tells 
us) long before his time: a standing discord between the 
philosophers and the poets.’ The poet is an artist ® whose 
aim is to give immediate pleasure and satisfaction: appealing 
to esthetical sentiment, feeding imagination and belief, and 
finding embodiment for emotions, religious or patriotic, which 
he shares with his hearers: the philosopher is a critic, who 
lays down authoritatively deeper and more distant ends which 
he considers that poetry ought to serve, judging the poets 
according as they promote, neglect, or frustrate those ends. 
Plato declares the end which he requires poetry to serve in 


cultiva toute sa vie et lenseigna & ses 
enfans. In’ hésite pas a declarer que 
la musique lui semble le premier des 
arts, apres la théologie. La musique 
(dit il) est Yart des prophetes: c’est 
le seul qui, comme la théologie, puisse 
calmer les troubles de lame et mettre 
le diable en fuite. Il touchait du luth, 
jouait dela fiite.” (Michelet, Mémoires 
de Luther, écrits par lui-méme, pp. 4-5, 





Paris, 1835.) 

f Plato, Republ. x. p.607B. maaad 
bey Tis Biapopa pirocopia Te Kad roi- 
Tih, &e, 

8 Plato, Republ. x. p. 607 A-O. 
Thy jdvouevny Modoav—n mpds HSovhv 
moimtiuch Kad ulunors, &e. 

Compare also Legesii. p.655 D seq., 
about the povoijs opddrns. 
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the training of his Guardians. It must contribute to form the 
ethical character which he approves: in so far as it thus con- 
tributes, he will tolerate it, but no farther. The charm and 
interest especially, belonging to beautiful poems, is not only 
no reason for admitting them, but is rather a reason (in his 
view) for excluding them." The more beautiful a poem is, the 
more effectively does it awaken, stimulate, and amplify, the 
emotional forces of the mind: the stronger is its efficacy in 
giving empire to pleasure and pain, and in resisting or over- 
powering the rightful authority of Reason. It thus directly 
contravenes the purpose of the Platonic education—the for- 
mation of characters wherein Reason shall effectively controul 
all the emotions and desires! Hence he excludes all the 
varieties of imitative poetry :—that is, narrative, descriptive, 
or dramatic poetry. He admits only hymns to the Gods and 
panegyrics upon good citizens:—probably also didactic, 
gnomic, or hortative, poetry of approved tone. Imitative 
poetry is declared objectionable farther, not only as it exagge- 
rates the emotions, but on another ground—that it fills the 


4 Ttis interesting to read in the first 
book of Strabo (pp. 15-19-25-27, &c.) 
the controversy which he carries on 
with Eratosthenes, as to the function 
of poets generally, and as to the pur- 
pose of Homer in particular. Eratos- 
thenes considered Homer, and the 
other poets also, as having composed 
verses to please and interest, not to 
teach—uyxaywylas xdpiw, ov Sidac- 
kaAdtas. Strabo (following the astro- 
nomer Hipparchus) controverts this 
opinion; affirming that poets had been 
the earliest philosophers and teachers 
of mankind, and that they must always 
continue to be the teachers of the 
multitude, who were unable to profit 
by history and philosophy. Strabo has 
the strongest admiration for Homer, 
not merely as a poet but as a moralis- 
ing teacher. While Plato banishes 
Homer from his commonwealth, on the 
ground of pernicious ethical influence, 
Strabo claims for Homer the very 
opposite merit, and extols him as the 
best of all popular teachers—f 8% 
montiky Syuwpedrcotépa kat O<arpa 
wAnpovy Suvamevyn: H 5¢ 5) Tod ‘Ounpod 
diapepdvrws—Ate 5) mpds 7d maidev- 
Tixdy eldos avapépway rovs piOous 6 





Tots, eppdvTice TOAY Mepos TAANOODS 
(Strabo, i. p. 20). The contradiction 
between Plato and Strabo is remark- 
able. Compare the beginning of 
Horace’s Epistle, i. 2. In the time 
of Strabo (more than three centuries 
after Plato’s death) there existed an 
abundant prose literature on matters 
of erudition, history, science, philo- 
sophy. The work of instruction was 
thus taken out of the poet’s hands; 
yet Strabo cannot bear to admit this. 
In the age of Plato the prose literature 
was comparatively small. Alexandria 
and its school did not exist : the poets 
covered a far larger portion of the 
entire ground of instruction. 

As astriking illustration of the con- 
tinued and unquestioning faith in the 
ancient legends, we may cite Galen: 
who, in a medical argument against 
Krasistratus, cites the cure of the 
daughters of Proetus by Melampus 
as an incontestable authentic fact in 
medical evidence; putting to shame 
Erasistratus, who had not attended to 
it in his reasoning (Galen, De Atra 
Bile, T. v. p. 132, Kiihn), 

' Plato, Republic, x. pp. 606-607, 
iii. p. 387 B. 
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mind with false and unreal representations; being composed 
by men who have no real knowledge of their subject, though 
they pretend to a sort of fallacious omniscience, and talk 
boldly about every thing.* 

Even hymns to the Gods, however, may be composed in 
many different strains, according to the conception ,.. ee 
which the poet entertains of their character and at- imposed by 
tributes. The Homeric Hymns which we now pos- °° 
sess could not be acceptable to Plato. While denouncing 
much of the current theological poetry, he assumes a cen- 
sorial authority, in his joint character of Lykurgus and 
Sokrates,' to dictate what sort of poetical compositions shall 
be tolerated among his Guardians. He pronounces many of 
the tales in Homer and Hesiod to be not merely fictions, but 
mischievous fictions: not fit to be circulated, even if they had 
been true. 

Plato admits fiction, indeed, along with truth as an instru- 
ment for forming the character. Nay, he draws 
little distinction between the two, as regards par- 
ticular narratives. But the point upon which he 
specially insists, is, that all the narratives in cir- 
culation, true or false, respecting Gods and Heroes, 
shall ascribe to them none but qualities ethically 
estimable and venerable. He condemns Homer and Hesiod as 
having misrepresented the Gods and Heroes, and as having 
attributed to them acts inconsistent with their true character, 
like a painter painting a portrait unlike to the original™ He 
rejects in this manner various tales told in these poems re- 
specting Zeus, Héré, Hephestus—the fraudulent rupture of 


His view of 
the purposes 
of fiction— 
little distine- 
tion between 
fiction and 
truth. His 
censures 
upon Homer 
and the tra- 
gedians. 


k Plato, Republic, x. pp. 598-599. Plato’s fictions are indeed ethical, 


When Plato attacks the poets so 
severely on the ground of their de- 
parture from truth and reality, and 
their false representations of human 
life—the poets might have retorted, 
that Plato departed no less from truth 
and reality in many parts of his Re- 
public, and especially in his panegyric 
upon Justice; not to mention the 
various mythes which we read in Re- 
public, Phedon, Phedrus, Politikus, 
&e. 





intended toservea pedagogic purpose; 
Homer’s fictions are esthetical, ad- 
dressed to the fancy and emotions. 

But it is not fair in Plato, the 
avowed champion of useful fiction, to 
censure the poets on the ground of 
their departing from truth. 

' Plutarch, Sympos. Quest, viii. 2, 
2, p. 719. 

‘O MAdtoy, dre 5}) 7G Swepdrer tov 
Avkovpyov avauryvis, &e. 


m Plato, Republic, ii. p. 377 E. 
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the treaty between the Greeks and Trojans by Pandarus, at 
the instigation of Zeus and Athéné—the final battle of the 
Gods, in the Iliad"—the transformations of Proteus and 
Thetis, and the general declaration in the Odyssey that the 
Gods under the likeness of various strangers visit human 
cities as inspectors of good and bad behaviour °—the dream 
sent by Zeus to deceive Agamemnon (in the second book of 
the Iliad) and the charge made by Thetis in Mschylus against 
Apollo, of having deceived her and killed her son AchillesPp— 
the violent amorous impulse of Zeus, in the fourteenth book 
of the Nliad—the immoderate laughter among the Gods, when 
they saw the lame Hephestus busying himself in the service 
of the banquet. Plato will not permit the realm of Hades 
to be described as odious and full of terrors, because the 
Guardians will thereby learn to fear death.1 Nor will he 
tolerate the Homeric pictures of heroes or semi-divine persons, 
like Priam or Achilles, plunged into violent sorrow for the 
death of friends and relatives :—since a thoroughly right- 
minded man, while he regards death as no serious evil to the 
deceased, is at the same time most self-sufficing in character, 


and least in need of extraneous sympathy.’ 


1 Plato, Repub. ii. pp. 378-370. 
Plutarch observes about Chrysippus— 
btt TG OEG Kadds pey emiKAhoes Kad 
piravOpdrovs acl, wypia F kpya kar 
BapBapa ral TodatiuKa mpootldnow (De 
Stoicorum Repugnant. ¢. 32, p.1049 B). 

© Plato, Republ.ii. p. 380 B. Plato 
in the beginning of his Sophistés treats 
this doctrine of the appearances of the 
Gods with greater respect Lucretius 
argues that the Gods, being in a state 
of perfect happiness and exempt from 
all want, cannot change; Lucret.y. 170, 
compared with Plato, Rep. ii. p. 381 B. 

P Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 380-381-383. 

4 Plato, Republ. iii. p. 386 C. 
Maximus Tyrius (Diss. xxiv. ¢. 5) 
remarks, that upon the principles here 
laid down by Plato, much of what 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues 
respecting the erotic vehemence and 
enthusiasm of Sokrates ought to be 
excluded from education. 

* Plato, Republic, iii. p. 387 D. 6 
emienkhs avhp WH emeice’, ovmep Kab 
éraipds eoTt, Td TeOvdva od Seuydy 





nyncera—Ovn tpa imép ye exelvov 

@s dendy tt merovOdTos Gdvport” ky— 

-AAAG pHVY—6 ToLwodTos pdAioTa adTds 

abTg avtdpkns mpds 7d cd Chy Kad dia- 

pepdvtTas Tay Brdrwy, fetta érépov 

mpoodetra— Hist &pa avira Sewdy 

orepnOrvar vidos, ) adéAdov, F xpn- 

drwy, ?) &AAov Tov Tov Towvtwy, &e. 

The doctrine of Epikurus, as laid 

down by Lucretius (iii. 844-920), coin- 

cides here with that of Plato :— 

Tu quidem ut es letho sopitus, sic eris evi 

Quod superest, cunctis privatus’ doloribus 
eegris : 

At nos horrifico cinefactum te propé busto 

Insatiabiliter deflebimus, xeternumque 

Nulla dies nobis mcerorem pectore demet. 

Illud ab hoc igitur querendum est, quid sit 
amari 

Tantopere, ad somnum si res redit atque 
quietem 

Cur quisquam eterno possit tabescere luctu ? 


Plato insists, not less strenuously 
than Lucretius, upon preserving the 
minds of his Guardians from the 
frightful pictures of Hades, which 
terrify all hearers—gplrrew 8) mote? 
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These and other condemnations are passed by Plato upon 
the current histories respecting Gods, and respecting 
heroes the sons or immediate descendants of Gods. 
He entirely forbids such histories, as suggesting bad 
examples to his Guardians. He prohibits all poetical 
composition, except under his own censorial super- 
vision. He lays dewn, as a general doctrine, that 
the Gods are good; and he will tolerate no narrative 
which is not in full harmony with this predetermined 
type. Without giving any specimens of approved narra- 
tives—which he declares to be the business not of the 
lawgiver, but of the poet—he insists only that all poets shall 
conform in their compositicns to his general standard of 
orthodoxy.§ 

Applying such a principle of criticism, Plato had little 
difficulty in finding portions of the current mythology offen- 
sive to his ideal type of goodness. Indeed he might have 
found many others, yet more offensive to it than some of 
those which he has selected.t But the extent of his variance 
with the current views reveals itself still more emphatically, 
when he says that the Gods are not to be represented as the 
cause of evil things to us, but only of good things. Most 
persons (he says) consider the Gods as causes of all things, 
evil as well as good: but this is untrue:" the Gods dispense 
only the good things, not the evil; and the good things are 
few in number compared with the evil. Plato therefore 


Type of cha- 
racter pre- 
scribed by 
Plato, to 
which all 
poets must 
conform, in 
tales about 
Gods and 
Heroes. 


already forewarned that he would 


ps / ne 
bs oldy Te mdyTas ToOvS aKovoyTas, 111. 


p. 387 :— 

“metus ille foras preceps Acheruntis agendus 

Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo” 
(iii. 38), 

8 Compare also Plato de Legg. x. p. 
886 ©, xii. p. 941 B. 

t As one example, Plato cites the 
story in the Iliad, that Achilles cut off 
his hair as an offering to the deceased 
Patroklus, after his hair had been 
consecrated by vow to the river Sper- 
cheius (Rep. iii. p. 391). If we look 
at the Iliad (xxiii. 150), we find that 
the vow to the Spercheius had been 
originally made by Peleus, condition- 
ally upon the return of Achilles to his 
native land, Now Achilles had been 





never return thither, consequently the 
vow to Spercheius was void, and the 
execution of it impracticable. 

Plato does not disbelieve the legend 
of Hippolytus; the cruel death of an 
innocent youth, brought on by the 
Gods in consequence of the curse of 
his father Theseus (Legg. xi. p.931 B). 

u Plato, Republ. ii. p. 379 D. Od® 
tpa 5 Oeds, ered) ayalds, mavray by 
eln alrios, as of moAAol A€yougw, GAN 
OAlywv pev Tots avOp@mos altios, moA- 
AGy 5€ avaltios: TOAY yap eAdTTw 
Tayadd TOY KaKOY Huy. Kal tov 
bev Gyal@y ovdéva %AdAoy aitiaréoy, 
Tav 8 KaKkav BAN urra Sel (yTEew TH 
altia, GAN ov Toy Oedv. 
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requires the poet to ascribe all good things to the Gods and 
to no one else; but to find other causes, apart from the Gods, 
for sufferings and evils. But if the poet chooses to describe 
sufferings as inflicted by the Gods, he must at the same time 
represent these sufferings as a healing penalty or real benefit 
to the sufferers.* 

The principle involved in these criticisms of Plato deserves 
notice, in more than one point of view. 

That which he proposes for his commonwealth is hardly 


Position of less than a new religious creed, retaining merely 
Plato as an He 


innovator on old names of the Gods and old ceremonies. 
faith and tra- intends it to consist of a body of premeditated fic- 
Secs titious stories, prepared by poets under his inspec- 
the Platonic tion and controul. He does not set up any pretence 
wealth. of historical truth for these stories, when first pro- 
mulgated: he claims no traditionary evidence, no divine 
inspiration, such as were associated more or less with the 
received legends, in the minds both of those who recited and 
of those who heard them. He rejects these legends, because 
they are inconsistent with his belief and sentiment as to the 
character of the Gods. Such rejection we can understand :— 
but he goes a step farther,and directs the coinage of a new body 
of legends, which have no other title to credence, except that 
they are to be in harmony with his belief about the general 
character of the Gods, and that they will produce a salutary 
ethical effect upon the minds of his Guardians. They are 
deliberate fictions, the difference between fact and _ fiction 
being altogether neglected: they are pious frauds, constructed 
upon an authoritative type, and intended for an orthodox 
purpose. The exclusive monopoly of coining and circulating 


x Plato, Rep. ii. p. 380 B. Plutarch 
Consolat. ad Apollonium (107 ¢. 1151), 
citation from Pindar—éy map’ éo@ady 
Thuatra cvvdvo dalovrat Bpotots ’A@dva- 
TOL—TO0AAG yap TAclova TAX KaKd: Kal 
TA mev (SC. ayab&) pdyis Kad did moA- 
Aav ppovtTidwy KTdpeba, Ta dE kaka, 
wavy padlws. 

In the Sept. cont. Thebas of Als- 
chylus, Eteokles complains of this 
doctrine as a hardship and unfairness 





to the chief. If (says he) we defend 
the city successfully, our success will 
be ascribed to the Gods ; if, on the 
contrary, we fail, Eteokles alone will 
be the person blamed for it by all the 
citizens :— 

Ei ev yap eb mpdtamerv, aitla dedp: 

Ei 8 at@, 8 wh yevorro, Tvupopd TUyxo1, 
°EreokAeéns by eis medvos Kara RT OAL 
‘Yuvoi? tm orev ppomlors TwoAuppdbots 
Oipeypacw &—(Vy. 4). 
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fictions is a privilege which Plato exacts for himself as founder, 
and for the Rulers, after his commonwealth is founded.y All 
the narrative matter circulating in his community is to be 
prepared with reference to his views, and stamped at his mint. 
He considers it not merely a privilege, but a duty of the 
Rulers, to provide and circulate fictions for the benefit of the 
community, like physicians administering wholesome medi- 
cines.’ This is a part of the machinery essential to his pur- 
pose. He remarks that it had already been often worked 
successfully by others, for the establishment of cities present 
or past. There had been no recent example of it, indeed, 
nor will he guarantee the practicability of it among his own 
contemporaries. Yet, unless certain fundamental fictions can 
be accredited among his citizens, the scheme of his common- 
wealth must fail. They must be made to believe that they 
are all earthborn and all brethren; that the earth which they 
inhabit is also their mother: but that there is this difference 
among them—the Rulers have gold mingled with their consti- 
tution, the other Guardians have silver, the remaining citi- 
zens have brass or iron. This bold fiction must be planted as 
a fundamental dogma, as an article of unquestioned faith, in 
the minds of all the citzens, in order that they may be ani- 
mated with the proper sentiments of reverence towards the 
local soil as their common mother—of universal mutual affec- 
tion among themselves as brothers—and of deference, on the 
part of the iron and brazen variety, towards the gold and 


yY Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B; com- 
pare ii. p. 382 C. 

Dahne (Darstellung der Jiidisch- 
Alexandrin. Religions Philosophie, i. 
pp. 48-50) sets forth the motives which 
determined the new interpretations of 
the Pentateuch by the Alexandrine 
Jews, from the translators of the 
Septuagint down to Philo. In the 
view of Philo there was a double mean- 
ing: the literal meaning, for the vul- 
gar: but also besides this, there was 
an allegorical, the real and true mean- 
ing, discoverable only by sagacious 
judges. Moses (he said) gave the 
literal meaning, though not true, pbs 
Thy Tav TOAA@Y SidacKaAlay. Map- 
Oavétwoay oiv TowdTa Ta Wevdy, SC 
dy wpeanOhoovra, ef ph Sivavta SV 





aArndeias cwppovlCecda (Philo, Queest. 
in Genesin ap. Dahne, p. 50). Com- 
pare also Philo, on the ravdves kai vdmor 
THs adAnyoplas, Dihne, pp. 60-08. 

Herakleitus (Allegoriz Homerice 
ed. Mehler, 1851) defends Homer 
warmly against the censorial condem- 
nation of Plato. Herakleitus contends 
for an allegorical interpretation, and 
admits that it is necessary to find one. 
He inveighs against Plato in violent 
terms. “Epplp0w 5€ Kal TlAdrwy 6 
Kodak, &e. 

Isokrates (Orat. Panathen. s. 22-28) 
complains much of the obloquy which 
he incurred, because some opponents 
alleged that he depreciated the poets, 
especially Homer and Hesiod. 

? Plato, Repub, iii. pp. 389 B, 414 C. 
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silver. At least, such must be the established creed of all 
the other citizens except the few Rulers. It ought also to be 
imparted, if possible, to the Rulers themselves: but they 
might be more difficult to persuade.* 


Plato fully admits the extreme difficulty of procuring a 
Diticutty or frst introduction and establishment for this new 
prorurms,. article of faith, which nevertheless is indispensable 
fon tore, to set his commonwealth afloat. But if it can be 
they pewe, once established, there will be no difficulty at all in 
tuate them- 


continuing and perpetuating it.» Hyen as to the 
first commencement, difficulty is not to be con- 
founded with impossibility: for the attempt has 
already been made with success in many different places, 
though there happens to be no recent instance. 

We learn hence to appreciate the estimate which Plato 
formed of the ethical and religious faith, prevalent in the 
various societies around him. He regards as fictions the 
accredited stories respecting Gods and Heroes, which consti- 
tuted the matter of religious belief among his contempo- 
raries; being familiarised to all through the works of poets, 
painters, and sculptors, as well as through votive offerings, 
such as the robe annually worked by the women of Athens 
for the Goddess Athéné. These fictions he supposes to have 
originally obtained credence either through the charm of 
poets and narrators, or through the deliberate coinage of an 
authoritative lawgiver; presupposing in the community a 
vague emotional belief in the Gods—invisible, quasi-human 
agents, of whom they knew nothing distinct—and an entire 
ignorance of recorded history, past as well as present. Once 
received into the general belief, which is much more an act of 
emotion than of reason, such narratives retain their hold 


selves after 
having been 
once ad- 
mitted. 


* Plato, Republic, iii. p. 414 C. 
Tis dy oby july unxavh yévorto TaY 
Wevdayv Tay ev BeovTi yryvomevwv, ov 
viv 5) edéyouer, yevvatdy ti ty Wevdo- 
Meévous Teloa, pddiTa pey Kad adrovs 
rovs &pxovras—ei 5é pi), Thy wAAnY 
modw ; Totoy tr; Mndey souvdy, add& 
Powikiudy TL TpoTEpov py Hdy 
ToAAGXOD yeyorvds, bs pacw of 
momTa Kar judas memelkaciw—ed” judy 





de ob yeyovds od8 olda ei yevouevoy by, 
meio 5€ ouxvijs meods; Compare 
De Legib. pp. 663-664. 

» Plato, Republ. iii, p. 415 D. Too- 
Tov ody Tov mvOov bras by meta Oeiev, 
exes TWe pNnxXavhy ; Ovdauds, Brws 
Y bv airol obtov bras pevr by of 
rovTwy viets Kal of erevra of 7 BAXAO 
&vOpwmor of torepor. 
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both by positive teaching and by the self-operating transmis- 
sion of this emotional faith to each new member of the com- 
munity, as well as by the almost entire absence of criticism : 
especially in earlier days, when men were less intelligent but 
more virtuous than they are now (in Plato’s time)-—when 
among their other virtues, that of unsuspecting faith stood con- 
spicuous, no one having yet become clever enough to suspect 
falsehood. This is what Plato assumes as the natural mental 
condition of society, to which he adapts his improvements. 
He disapproves the received fictions, not because they are 
fictions, but because they tend to produce a mischievous 
ethical effect, from the acts which they ascribe to the Gods 
and Heroes. These acts were such, that many of them (he 
says) even if they had been true, ought never to be promul- 
gated. Plato does not pretend to substitute truth in place of 
fiction; but to furnish a better class of fictions in place of a 
worse.? The religion of the Commonwealth, in his view, is to 
furnish fictions and sanctions to assist the moral and political 
views of the lawgiver, whose duty it is to employ religion for 
this purpose.® 

We read in a poetical fragment of Kritias (the contem- 
blaming Thucydides for the choice of 


his subject, goes so far as to say “that 
the Peloponnesian war, a period of 


¢ Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679 C-E. 
ayabol pev dy bia Tadrd Te hoo Kal 
di THY Aeyomevny cvfOeav & yap 


HKovov KIAG Kal aioxpa, evhOes ovTeEs 
Hryobvro aAnbeorara A€yecOa Kal éeret- 
Oovro: Wevdos yap bmrovoety ovdels jmi- 
stato 81a coplav, bomep Taviy, 
GAAG mepl Oedy Te Kal ayOparwyv Td 
Aceydueva GANOH voutCovres eCwv Kara 
ToaTa—Tey viv arexvorepor mey Kat 
apabéarepoi—evnOeorepor SE Kal ay- 
Speidrepor Kal dua cwppovértepar Kar 
tiumavra, Sixadr Epo. 

4 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 663 HE. 

This carelessness about historical 
matter of fact, as such—is not un- 
common with ancient moralists and 
rhetoricians. Both of them were apt 
to treat history not as a series of true 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and society, and 
enlarging our knowledge of them for 
future inference—but as if it were a 
branch of fiction, to be handled so as 
to please our taste or improve our 
morality. Dionysius of Halikarnassus, 





ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 
have been left in oblivion, and never 
to have passed into history” (Dion. 
H. ad On. Pomp. de Preec. Histor. 
Judie. p. 768, Reisk.) 

See a note at the beginning of 
chap. 38 of my ‘ History of Greece.’ 

© Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathematicos, 
ix. 54, p.502. Compare Polybius, vi.50; 
Dionys. Hal. ii. 13; Strabo, i. p. 19, 

These three, like Plato, consider the 
matters of religious belief to be fictions 
prescribed by the lawgiver for the pur- 
pose of governing those minds which 
are of too low a character to listen to 
truth and reason. Strabo states, more 
clearly than the other two, the em- 
ployment of «000 by the lawgiver for 
purposes of education and government; 
he extends this doctrine to mica Qeo- 
Aoyla apxaikiy—mpds Tovs vynmidppovas 


(p. 19). 
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porary of Plato, though somewhat older) an opinion advanced 
Views enter: —that even the belief in the existence of the Gods 
Teriias ond sprang originally from the deliberate promulgation 
the religious of lawgivers, for useful purposes. The opinion of 


generally he- Plato is not exactly the same, but it is very ana- 
1eve a 


originated ogous: for he holds that all which the commu- 


with law- 


givers, for nity believe, respecting the attributes and acts of 
useful pur- - ie 

poses. the Gods, must consist of fictions, and that accord- 
ingly it is essential for the lawgiver to determine what the 
accredited fictions in his own community shall be: he must 
therefore cause to be invented and circulated such as conduce 
to the ethical and political results which he himself approves. 
Private citizens are forbidden to tell falsehood; but the law- 
giver is to administer falsehood, on suitable occasions, as a 
wholesome medicine. 

Plato lays down his own individual preconception respect- 
ing the characters of the Gods, as orthodoxy for his Republic: 
directing that the poets shall provide new narratives conform- 
able to that type. What is more, he establishes a peremptory 
censorship to prevent the circulation of any narratives dissent- 
ing from it. As to truth or falsehood, all that he himself 
claims is that his general preconception of the character of 
the Gods is true, and worthy of their dignity; while those 
entertained by his contemporaries are false; the particular 
narratives are alike fictitious in both cases. Fictitious as 
they are, however, Plato has fair reason for his confident 
assertion, that if they could once be imprinted on the minds 
of his citizens, as portions of an established creed, they would 
maintain themselves for a long time in unimpaired force and 
credit. He guards them by the artificial protection of a cen- 
sorship, stricter than any real Grecian city exhibited : over and 
above the self-supporting efficacy, usually sufficient without 
farther aid, which inheres in every established religious creed. 


f Plato, Republ. iii. p. 389 B. éy (less similar fictions (udpia To.adra) 
pappdxov elde. Compare De Legg. ii. | such as the statements of God being 
p. 603 D. jealous or angry or affected by other 

Eusebius enumerates this as one of | human passions, which are fictions 
the points of conformity between Plato | recounted for the benefit of those who 
and the Hebrew records; in which, | require such treatment (Kuseb. Pra- 
Eusebius says, you may find number- | par. Evan. xii. 31). 
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The points upon which Plato here chiefly takes issue with 
his countrymen, are—the general character of the 
Gods—and the extent to which the Gods deter- 
mine the lot of human beings. He distinctly repu- 
diates as untrue, that which he declares to be the gets. 
generally received faith: though in other parts of '""* 
his writings, we find him eulogising the merit of uninquiring 
faith—of that age of honest simplicity when every one 
believed what was told him from his childhood, and when no 
man was yet clever enough to suspect falsehood.® 

The discord on this important point between Plato and the 
religious faith of his countrymen, deserves notice 
the rather, because the doctrines in the Republic 
are all put into the mouth of Sokrates, and are even 
criticised by Aristotle under the name of Sokrates.> 
Most people, and among them the historical So- 
krates, believed in the universal agency of the Gods.! 
No—(affirms Plato) the Gods are good beings, whose 
nature is inconsistent with the production of evil: we must 
therefore divide the course of events into two portions, refer- 
ring the good only to the Gods and the evil to other causes. 
Moreover—since the evil in the world is not merely consider- 
able, but so considerable as greatly to preponderate over good, 
we must pronounce that most things are produced by these 
other causes (not farther particularised by Plato) and com- 
paratively few things by the Gods. Now Epikurus (and some 
contemporaries* of Plato even before Hpikurus) adopted these 


Main points 
of dissent be- 
tween Plato 
and his 
countrymen, 


Theology of 
Plato com- 
pared with 
that of Epi- 
kurus—Nei- 
ther of them 
satisfied the 
exigencies of 
a believing 
religious 
mind of that 
day. 


& Plato, Legg. iii. p. 679; compare | expressly name the poets. Julian in 


x. p. 887 O, xi. p. 913 C. 

So again in the Timeus (p. 40 5), 
he accepts the received genealogy of 
the Gods, upon the authority of the 
sons and early descendants of the 
Gods. These sons must have known 
their own fathers; we ought therefore 
“ to follow the law and believe them” 
(émopévous TE vou morevtéov) though 
they spoke without either probable or 
demonstrative proof (adbvarov oby dew 
moo amore, Kalrep dvev TE ciKdTwY 
kal dvorykalav amodetiewy A€yove). 

That which Plato here enjoins to 
be believed is the genealogy of Hesiod 
and other poets, though he does not 





his remark on the passage (Orat. vii. 
p- 237) understands the poets to be 
meant, and their credibility to be up- 
held, by Plato—kral roaira erepa ev 
Tivalew: morevey yap amaAds akiot Kad 
xwpis amodeliews Aeyouevors, boa drip 
Tov Oedy gacly of momral. See 
Lindaw’s note on this passage in his 
edition of the Timzeus, p. 62. 

4 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 1, &e. Com- 
pare the second of the Platonic 
Epistles, p. 314. 

1 Zebs mavaltios, mavepyéras, &e. 
Aischyl. Agamem. 1453. Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 1, 8-9. 

k Plato, Legg. x. pp. 899 D, 888 C. 
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same premisses as to the preponderance of evil—but drew 
a different inference. They inferred that the Gods did not 
interfere at all in the management of the universe. Epikurus 
conceived the Gods as immortal beings living in eternal tran- 
quillity and happiness; he thought it repugnant to their 
nature to exchange this state for any other—above all, to 
exchange it for the task of administering the universe, which 
would impose upon them endless vexation without any assign- 
able benefit. Lastly, the preponderant evil, visibly manifested 
in the universe, afforded to his mind a positive proof that it 
was not administered by them.! 

Comparing the two doctrines, we see that Plato, though 
he did not reject altogether, as Hpikurus did, the agency of 
the Gods in the universe,—restricted it here nevertheless so 
as to suit the ethical exigencies of his own mind. He thus 
discarded so large a portion of it, as to place himself, or 
rather his spokesman Sokrates, in marked hostility with the 
received religious faith. If Melétus and Anytus lived to 
read the Platonic Republic (we may add, also the dialogue 
called Euthyphron), they would probably have felt increased 
persuasion that their indictment against Sokrates was well- 
grounded :™ since he stood proclaimed by the most eminent 
of his companions as an innovator in matters of religion, 
and as disbelieving a very large portion of what was com- 
monly received by pious Athenians. With many persons, it 


He intimates that there were no in- 
considerable number of persons who 
then held the doctrine, compare p. 
Sor B. 
1 Lucretius, R. N. ii. 180, v. 167- 
196, vi. 68 :— 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus esse creatam 
Naturam rerum, que tanta ’st preedita culpa— 
li, 1092 :— 
Nam—proh sancta Defim tranquillé pectora 
pace, 
Que placidum degunt «#vum, vitamque sere- 
nam— 
Quis regere Immensi summam, quis habere 
profundi 


Indu manu validas potis est moderanter ha- 
benas? 


™ Xenoph. Memorab. i. 1. *ASuce? 
Soxpdrns, ods pev 4 wdALs voulCer Oeods, 
ov voullwy, érepa 8& Kad Sayudvica 
ciogépwy' adicei St Kad rods yous 


Siapelpwr. 





This was the form of the indictment 
against Sokrates. The Republic of 
Plato certainly shows ground for the 
first part of it. Sokrates did not in- 
troduce new names and persons of 
Gods, but he preached new views 
about their characters and agency, 
and (what probably would cause the 
greatest offence) he emphatically 
blames the received views. The Re- 
public of Plato here embodies what we 
read in the Platonist Maximus Tyrius 
(ix. 8) as the counter-indictment of 
Sokrates against the Athenian people 
—i 8& Swepdrovs kard -AOnvalwy 
ypapy—Aducel 6 "APnvalwy dijuos, ods 
Kev Swoxpdrns vouler Oeovs, ob voultwv, 
Erepa S€ Kawd BSamdvia ererapepwy— 
Adie? 5E 6 Siuos Kad Tovs véous dia- 
POelpwr. 
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was considered a species of sacrilege to disbelieve any nar- 
rative which had once been impressed upon them respecting 
the Gods or the divine agency: the later Pythagoreans laid 
it down as a canon, that this was never to be done." 

Now the Gods, as here conceived by Plato conformably to 


his own ethical exigencies, are representatives of Plato con- 
abstract goodness, or of what he considers as such °— Gods Paes 
but they are nothing else. They have no other exigencies of 
human emotions: they are invoked for the purposes ~eomplete 
of the schoolmaster and the lawgiver, to distribute shee erie 
prizes, and inflict chastisements, on occasions which ™nd. 
Plato thinks suitable. But Gods with these restricted func- 
tions were hardly less at variance with the current religious 
belief than the contemplative, theorising, Gods of Aristotle— 
or the perfectly tranquil and happy Gods of Epikurus. The 
Gods of the popular faith were not thus specialised types, em- 
bodiments of one abstract, ethical, idea. They were concrete 
personalities, many-sided: and many-coloured, endowed with 
great variety of dispositions and emotions: having sympathies 
and antipathies, preferences and dislikes, to persons, places, 
and objects: sensitive on the score of attention paid to 
themselves, and of offerings tendered by men, jealous of any 
person who appeared to make light of them, or to put himself 
upon a footing of independence or rivality: connected with 
particular men and cities by ties of family and residence.? 


» Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 138- 
148, Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, p. 
324, ed. Kiessling. See chapt. xxxvii. 
of my ‘ History of Greece, p. 345, last 
edit. 

° Plato, Republic, ii. p. 379. 

In the sixteenth chapter of my 
‘History of Greece’ (see p. 504 seq.) 
I have given many remarks on the 
ancient Grecian legends, and on the 
varying views entertained in ancient 
times respecting them, considered 
chiefly in reference to the standard of 
historical belief. I here regard them 
more as matters of religious belief and 
emotion. } 

P Nowhere is the relation between 
menand the Gods, and the all-covering 
variety of divine agency, 1n ancient 
Grecian belief, more instructively 





illustrated than in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides. Hippolytus, a youth prid- 
ing himself on piety and still more 
upon inexorable continence (1140- 
1305), is not merely the constant wor- 
shipper of the goddess Artemis, but 
also her companion; she sits with 
him, hunts with him; he hears her 
voice and converses with her; he 
knows her presence by the divine 
odour, though he does not see her 
(cbvOake, ovyntvaye, 1093-1391-87). 
But he disdains to address a respectful 
word to Aphrodité, or to yield in any 
way to her influence, though he con- 
tinually passes by her statue which 
stands at his gates; he even speaks of 
her in disparaging terms (13-101). 
Aphrodité becomes deeply indignant 
with him, not because he is devoted to 
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They corresponded with all the feelings of the believer; with 
his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, his pride or his 
shame, his love or preference towards some persons or institu- 
tions, his hatred and contempt for others. They were some- 
times benevolent, sometimes displeased and unpropitious, 
according to circumstances. They were indeed believed to 
interfere for the protection of what the believer accounted 
innocence or merit, and for the avenging of what he called 
wrong. But this was only one of many occasions on which 
they interfered. They dispensed alternately evil and good, 
out of the two casks mentioned in that Homeric verse 4 
which Plato so emphatically censures. Nay, it was as much 
a necessity of the believer’s imagination to impute marked 
and serious suffering to the envy or jealousy of the Gods, as 
good fortune and prosperity to their kindness. Such a turn 
of thought is not less visible in Herodotus, Xenophon, De- 
mosthenes, Lykurgus, &c., than in Homer and the other 
poets whom Plato rebukes. Moreover it is frequently ex- 
pressed or implied in the answers or admonitions delivered 


from oracles." 


Artemis, but because he neglects and 
despises herself (20): for the Gods 
take offence when they are treated 
with disrespect, just as men do (6-94). 
His faithful attendant laments this 
misguided self-sufficiency, and en- 
deayours in vain to reason his master 
out of it (see the curious dialogue 
87-120, also 445). Aphrodité accord- 
ingly resolves to punish Hippolytus 
for this neglect by inspiring Phaedra, 
his step-mother, with an irresistible 
passion for him: she foresees that this 
will prove the destruction of Phedra 
as well as of Hippolytus, but no such 
consideration can be allowed to 
countervail the necessity of punishing 
her enemies. She accordingly smites 
Phaedra with love-sickness, which, 
since Phaedra will not reveal the cause, 
the chorus ascribes to the displeasure 
and visitation of some unknown 
divinity, Pan. Hekaté, Kybelé, &c. 
(142-238). The course of this beautiful 
drama is well known: Aphrodité 
proves herself a Goddess and some- 
thing more (359); Phedra and Hip- 
polytus both perish; Theseusis struck 





down with grief and remorse (1402): 
while Artemis, who appears at the end 
to console the dying Hippolytus and 
reprove Theseus, laments that it was 
not in her power, according to the 
established etiquette among the Gods, 
to interpose for the protection of Hip- 
polytus against the anger of Aphrodité, 
but promises to avenge him by killing 
with her unerring arrowssomemarked 
favourite of Aphrodité (1327-1421). 
“Non esse cure Diis securitatem 
nostram, esse ultionem,”— Tacitus. 

1 Homer, Iliad xxiv. 525, 

* The opinion is memorable, which 
Herodotus puts into the mouth of the 
wisest and best man of his age—Solon, 
°O Kpotce, émorduerdy Me 7d Oetoy ray 
eby pOovepdy Te Kal Tapayddes, €Teipw= 
Tas me Tay avOpwrnlwy Tpayudtwy 
mepl; (Herod. i. 32). Krcesus was 
overtaken by a terrible divine judg- 
ment because he thought himself the 
happiest of men (i. 34). The Gods 
strike at persons of high rank and 
position; they do not suffer any one 
except themselves to indulge in self. 
exaltation (vii. 10). Herodotus ascribes 
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When therefore the Platonic Sokrates in this treatise 
affirms authoritatively,—and aftirms without any 
proof—his restricted version of the agency of the 
Gods, calling upon his countrymen to reject all that 
large portion of their religious belief, which rested 
upon the assumption of a wider agency, as being un- 
worthy of the real attributes of the Gods,—he would confirm, 
in the minds of ordinary Athenians, the charge of culpable 
innovation in religion, preferred against him by his accusers. 
To set up @ priori a certain type (either Platonic or Epikurean) 
of what the Gods must be, different from what they were com- 
monly believed to be,—and then to disallow as unworthy and 
incredible, all that was inconsistent with this type, including 
a full half of the narratives consecrated in the emotional 
belief of the public—all this could not but appear as “ impious 
rationalism,” on the part of “the Sophist Sokrates.”* It 
would be not less repugnant to the feelings of ordinary 
Greeks, and would appear not more conclusive to their reason, 
than the arguments of rationalizing critics upon many nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament appear to orthodox readers of 
modern times—when these critics disallow as untrue many 
acts therein ascribed to God, on the ground that such acts 


Repugnance. 
of ordinary 
Athenians,in 
regard to the 
criticism of 
Sokrates on 
the religious 
legends. 


are unworthy of a just and good being. 


the like sentiment to another man 
distinguished for prudence—Amasis 
king of Egypt (iii. 40-44-125). Com- 
pare Pausanias, ii. 33 and Aischyl. 
Pers. 93, Supplices, 388, Hermann. 
Herodotus and Pausanias proclaim 
the envy and jealousy of the Gods 
more explicitly than other writers. 
About the usual disposition to regard 
the jealousy of the Gods as causing 
misfortunes and suffering, see Thucyd. 
ii. 54, vii. 77; especially when a man 
by rash speech or act brings grave 
misfortune on himself, he is supposed 
to be under a misguiding influence by 
the Gods, expressed by Herodotus in 
the remarkable word @cofAafijs (Hero- 
dot. i. 127, viii. 137; Xenoph. Hellen. 
vi. 4, 3; Soph. Cid, Kol. 371). The 
poverty in which Xenophon found 
himself when he quitted the Cyreian 
army, is ascribed by himself, at the 
suggestion of the prophet Eukleides, 
to his having omitted to sacrifice to 


VOL, It. 





Zeus Meilichius during the whole 
course of the expedition and retreat. 
The next day Xenophon offered an 
ample sacrifice to this God, and good 
fortune came upon him immediately 
afterwards ; he captured Asidates the 
Persian, receiving a large ransom, 
with an ample booty, and thus en- 
riched himself (Xenoph. Anab. vii. 
8, 4-23). Compare about beady pddvos, 
Pindar. Pyth. x. 20-44; Demosthenes 
cont. Timokratem, p. 738; Nagels- 
bach, Die Nach-Homerische Theologie 
der Griechen, pp. 330-355. 

8 Alschines cont. Timarch. 
Kpatn Tov GopiaThy— 

Lucretius, i. 82. 

Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forté rearis 

Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 

Endogredi sceleris— 

Plato, in Leges, v. 738 B, recognises 
the danger of disturbing the estab- 
lished and accredited religious pjjua, 
as well as the rites and ceremonies. 


Oo 


Sw- 
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Though the Platonic Sokrates, repudiating mostof the narra- 
Aristophanes tives believed respecting Gods and Heroes, as being 
ide ofm- immoral and suggesting bad examples to the hearers, 
withthe treo proposes to construct a body of new fictions in place 
‘iste wicked of them—yet, if we turn to the Clouds of Aristo- 
tations. phanes, we shall find that the old fashioned and un- 
philosophical Athenian took quite the opposite view. He 
connected immoral conduct with the new teaching, not with 
the old: he regarded the narratives respecting the Gods as 
realities of an unrecorded past, not as fictions for the purposes 
of the training-school : he did not imagine that the conduct of 
Zeus, in chaining up his father Kronus, was a proper model to 
be copied by himself or any other man: nay, he denounced 
all such disposition to copy, and to seek excuse for human 
misconduct in the example of the Gods, as abuse and profana- 


tion introduced by the sophistry of the freethinkers.' 


In his 


eyes, the religious traditions were part and parcel of the estab- 


lished faith, customs and laws 


t Aristophan. Nubes, 358. 
TOT AT WY Anpwv 
kavas eevplorwy. 

1381.— 

@s 750 Katvois mpdyuacw Kal detiots 

OpiAely, 
kat TOY KADEOTHTwWY Vouwy Srepppoverly 

divacOa. 

(894. “Aducos Adyos.)— 

Tlés dra Sikns ovons, 6 Leds 

ovk GrddAwrev, Toy TaTep’ abToD 

Shoas; (Ale Adyos) aiBot, rout) Kal 5) 
xwpet Td Kaxov: Sdre jor Ackdyyy. 

1001.— 
poxds yap Iv tTUXNS GAods, TAS GvTE- 

pels Tpds avrdy, 
ds ovdey 7dlknkas: el? 

CTAVEVEYVKEL, 

K&cewos os rtTwy epwrds eat kab 
yuvaikay. 

While Aristophanes introduces the 
freethinker as justifying unlawful acts 
by the example of Zeus, Plato (in the 
dialogue called Euthyphron) repre- 
sents Euthyphron as indicting his 
father for murder, and justifying him- 
self by the analogy of Zeus; Euthy- 

hron being a very religious man, who 
elieved all the divine matters com- 
monly receiyed,and more besides (p. 6). 
This exhibits the opposition between 


icpev—885, yvduas 


eis Tov ALP 


the Platonic and the Aristophanie | 


point of view. In the Eumenides of 


der 


of the state; and Sokrates, in 


fschylus (632,) these Goddesses re- 
proach Zeus with inconsistency, after 
chaining up his old father Kronus, 
in estimating so highly the necessity of 
avenging Agamemnon’s death, as to 
authoriseOrestes to kill Klytemnestra. 

An extract from Butler’s Analogy, 
in reply to the objections offered by 
Deists against the Old Testament, will 
serve to illustrate the view which pious 
Athenians took of those ancient narra- 
tives which Plato censures. Butler 
says: “ Itis the province of Reason to 
judge of the morality of the Scriptures ; 
z.e. not whether it contains things dif- 
ferent from what we should have ex- 
pected from a wise, just, and good 
Being, but whether it contains things 
plainly contradictory to Wisdom, Jus- 
tice, or Goodness; to what the light 
of nature teaches us about God. And 
I know of nothing of the sort objected 
against Scripture, unless in such objec- 
tions as are formed upon the supposi- 
tion that the constitution of nature is 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness: which most certainly it is 
not. Indeed there are some particular 
precepts in Scripture, given to parti- 
cular persons, requiring actions which 
would be immoral and vicious, were it 
not for such precepts. But it is easy 





to see that all these are of such a kind, 
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discrediting the traditions, set himself up as a thinker above 
the laws. As to this feature, the Aristophanic Sokrates in the 


as that the precept changes the whole 
nature of the case and of the action: 
and both constitutes and shows that 
not to be immoral which, prior to the 
precept,must have appeared and really 
beenso; which may well be, since none 
of these precepts are contrary toimmu- 
table morality. Ifit were commanded 
to cultivate the principles,and act from 
the spirit, of treachery, ingratitude, or 
cruelty, the command would not alter 
the nature of the case or of the action, 
in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts, which re- 
quire onlythe doing an external action: 
for instance, taking away the life or 
property ofany. Formenhavenoright 
to either, but what arises solely from 
the gift of God: when this grant is re- 
voked, they cease to have any right to 
either: and when this revocation is 
made known, as surely it may be, it 
must cease to be unjust to deprive them 
ofeither. And though a course of ex- 
ternal acts which, without command, 
would be immoral, must make an im- 
moral habit—yet afew detached com- 
mands have no such natural tendency. 

“T thought proper to say thus much 
of the fewScripture precepts requiring, 
not vicious actions, but actions which 
would have been vicious but for such 
precepts : because they are sometimes 
weakly urged as immoral, and great 
weight is laid upon objections drawn 
fromthem. But to me there seems no 
difficulty at all in these precepts but 
whatarises from their being offences— 
z.e., from their being liable to be per- 
verted, as indeed they are, to serve the 
most horrid purposes, by wicked, de- 
signing, men: and perhaps to mislead 
the weak and enthusiastic. And ob- 
jections from this head are not objec- 
tions against Revelation, but against 
the whole notion of Religion, as a trial, 
and against the whole constitution of 
Nature.” (Butler’s Analogy, Part ii. 
ch. 3, p. 230.) ; 

I do not here propose to examine 
the soundness of this argument (which 
has been acutely discussed in a good 
pamphlet by Miss Hennell—‘ Essay 
on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s 
Analogy,’ p. 15, John Chapman, 1859). 
It appeared satisfactory to an able rea- 
soner like Butler: and believers at 
Athens would have found satisfaction 





in similar arguments, when the narra- 
tives in which they believed were pro- 
nounced by Sokrates mischievous and 
incredible,as imputing to the Gods un- 
worthy acts. For example—Zeus and 
AthéneinstigatePandarus to break the 
sworn truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans: Zeus sends Oneirus, or the 
Dream-God, to deceive Agamemnon 
(Plat. Rep. ii. pp. 379-383). Here are 
acts (the orthodox reasoner would say) 
which would be immoral if it were not 
for the special command: but Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks had no right 
to life or property, much less to any 
other comforts or advantages, except 
what arose from the gift of the Gods. 
Now the Gods, on this particular occa- 
sion, thought fit to revoke the right 
which they hadgranted,makingknown 
such revocation to Pandarus; who, ac- 
cordingly, in that particular case, com- 
mitted no injustice in trying to kill 
Menelaus, and in actually wounding 
him. The Gods did not give any gene- 
ral command “to cultivate the spirit 
and act upon the principles” of per- 
jury and faithlessness; they merely 
licensed the special act of Pandarus— 
hic et nune—by making known to him 
that they had revoked the right of the 
Greeks to have faith observed with 
them,at that particular moment. When 
any man argues—‘‘Pandarus was insti- 
gated by Zeus to break faith: there- 
fore faithlessness is innocent and 
authorised: therefore I may break 
faith”’—this is “a perversion by wicked 
and designing men for a horrid pur- 
pose, and can mislead only the weak 
and enthusiastic.” 

Farther, If the Gods may by special 
mandates cause the murder or impo- 
verishment of particular men by other 
men to be innocent acts, without sanc- 
tioning any inference by analogy— 
much more may the same be said re- 
specting the acts of the Gods among 
themselves, which Sokrates censures, 
viz. their quarrels, violent manifesta- 
tions by word and deed, amorous gusts, 
hearty laughter, &c. These too are 
particular acts, not intended to lead to 
consequences in the way of example, 
The Gods have not issued any general 
command, “ Be quarrelsome, be vio- 
lent,” &c. If they are quarrelsome 
themselves on particular occasions, 
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Clouds, and the Platonic Sokrates in the Republic, perfectly 
agree—however much they differ in other respects. 

In reviewing the Platonic Republic, I have thought it ne- 
cessary to appreciate the theological and pedagogic 
doctrines, not merely with reference to mankind 
in the abstract, but also as they appeared to the 
contemporaries among whom they were promul- 
gated. 

To all the abovementioned restrictions imposed by Plato 
upon the manifestation of the poet, both as to 
thoughts, words, and manner of recital—we must 
add those which he provides for music in its limited 
sense: the musical modes and instruments, the va- 
rieties of rhythm. He allows only the lyre and the harp, 
with the panspipe for shepherds tending their flocks. He 
forbids both the flute and all complicated stringed instru- 
ments. Interdicting the lugubrious, passionate, soft, and 
conyivial, modes of music, he tolerates none but the Dorian 
and Phrygian, suitable to a sober, resolute, courageous, frame 
of mind: to which also all the rhythm and movement of the 
body is to be adapted." Each particular manifestation of 
speech, music, poetry, and painting, having a natural affinity 


Heresies 
ascribed to 
Sokrates by 
his own 
friends—Un- 
popularity 
of his name 
from this cir- 
cumstance. 


Restrictions 
imposed by 
Plato upon 
musical 
modes and 
reciters. 


they have aright to be so; just as they 
have a right to take away any man’s 
life or property whenever they choose : 
but you are not to follow their ex- 
ample, and none but wicked men will 
advise you to do so. 

To those believers who denounced 
Sokrates as a freethinker (Pl. Euthyp. 
p.6 A)such arguments would probably 
appear satisfactory. “Sunt Swperis swa 
jura” is a general principle, flexible 
and wide in its application. Of argu- 
ments analogous to those of Butler, 
really used in ancient times by advo- 
cates who defended the poets against 
censures like those of Plato, we find 
an illustrative specimen in the Scholia 
on Sophokles. At the beginning of 
the Elektra (35-50), Orestes comes 
back with his old attendant or tutor 
to Argos, bent on avenging the death 
of his father. Hehas been stimulated 
to that enterprise by the Gods (70), 
having consulted Apollo at Delphi, 
and having been directed by him 
to accomplish it not by armed force 
but by deceits (Sérow: Kradu, 36.) 





Keeping himself concealed, he sends 
the old attendant into the house of 
Kgisthus,with orders to communicate 
a false narrative that he (Orestes) is 
dead, having perished by an accident 
in the Pythian chariot-race: and he 
directs the attendant to certify this 
falsehood by oath (ayyeAre & Spxo 
mpoorieis, 47). Upon which last 
words the Scholiast observes as fol- 
lows :—‘* We must not take captious 
exception to the poet, as if he were 
here exhorting men to perjure them- 
selves. For Orestes is bound to obey 
the God, who commands him to ac- 
complish the whole by deceit; so that 
while he appears to be impious by 
swearing a false oath, he by that very 
act shows his piety, since he does it in 
obedience to the God” —yh opurpord- 
yows TIS émAGBNT at, os KkeAcvoyTos 
emiopkeiy TOD ToinTod: Set yap abrdy 
melbcoOa TH OeG, mH wav 56\~ mpdo- 
gew Tapakercvoueve hare ey ois Sone? 
emopray dvaceBelv, bid ToUTwY edoe Ber, 
melOduevos TS DEG. 


u Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 399-400. 
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with some particular emotional and volitional state—emanat- 
ing from it in the mind of the author and suggesting it in 
other minds—nothing is to be tolerated except what exhibits 
goodness and temperance of disposition,—grace, proportion, 
and decency of external form.* Artisans are to observe the 
like rules in their constructions: presenting to the eye no- 
thing but what is symmetrical. The youthful Guardians, 
brought up among such representations, will have their minds 
imbued with correct ewsthetical sentiment; they will learn 
even in their youngest years, before they are competent 
to give reasons, to love what is beautiful and honourable—to 
hate what is ugly and mean.’ 

All these enactments and prohibitions have for their pur- 
pose the ethical and esthetical training of the Guar- au these 


restrictions 


dians: to establish and keep up in each individual intended for 


the emotional 


Guardian, a good state of the emotions, and a proper training of 
internal government—that is, a due subordination of dians. 
energy and appetite to Reason.” Their bodies will also be 
trained by a good and healthy scheme of gymnastics, which 
will at the same time not only impart to them strength but 
inspire them with courage. The body is here considered, not 
(like what we read in Pheedon and Philébus) as an incon- 
venient and depraving companion to the mind: but as 
an indispensable co-operator, only requiring to be duly 
reined. 

The Guardians, of both sexes, thus educated and disci- 


plined, are intended to pass their whole lives in the Regulations 
for the life 


discharge of their duties as Guardians: implicitly of the Guar- 

. a , # dians, espe- 

obeying the orders of the Few Philosophical chiefs, cially the 
prohibition 


and quartered in barracks under strict regulations, of separate 
fi . ‘ property and 
Among these regulations, there are two 1n particular fly. 
which have always provoked more surprise and comment than 
any other features in the commonwealth ; first, the prohibi- 
tion of separate property—next, the prohibition of separate 
family—including the respective position of the two sexes. 
x Plato, Repub. ili. pp. 400-401: 6) * Plato, Repub. x. p. 608. ep rijs 
s—TG@ THs Wuxiis HOer| ev avtg modrtelas SeOiudti—peyas 46 
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The directions of Plato on these two points not only hang 
Purpose of together, but are founded on the same reason and 
regulations,” considerations. He is resolved to prevent the growth 
of any separate interest, affections, or aspirations, in the 
mind of any individual Guardian. Each Guardian is to per- 
form his military and civil duties to the Commonwealth, and 
to do nothing else. He must find his happiness in the per- 
formance of his duty: no double functions or occupations are 
tolerated. This principle, important in Plato’s view as re- 
gards every one, is of supreme importance as applying to 
the Guardians,* in whom resides the whole armed force of the 
Commonwealth and by whom the orders of the Chiefs or 
Elders are enforced. If the Guardians aspire to private ends 
of their own, and employ their force for the attainment of 
such ends, nothing but oppression and ruin of the remaining 
community can ensue. A man haying land of his own to 
cultivate, or a wife and family of his own to provide with 
comforts, may be a good economist, but he will never be a 
tolerable Guardian.’ To be competent for this latter function, 
he must neither covet wealth nor be exposed to the fear of 
poverty : he must desire neither enjoyments nor power, except 
what are common to his entire regiment. He must indulge 
neither private sympathies nor private antipathies: he must be 
inaccessible to all motives which could lead him to despoil or 
hurt his fellow-citizens the producers. Accordingly the hopes 
and fears involved in self-maintenance—the feelings of buyer, 
seller, donor, or receiver—the ideas of separate property, 
house, wife, or family—must never be allowed to enter into 
his mind. The Guardians will receive from the productive 
part of the community a constant provision, sufficient, but 
not more than sufficient, for their reasonable maintenance, 
Their residence will be in public barracks and their meals at 
a common mess: they must be taught to regard it as a dis- 
grace to meddle in any way with gold and silver. Men and 
women will live all together, or distributed in a few fractional 
companies, but always in companionship, and under perpe- 
tual drill; beginning from the earliest years with both sexes, 


* Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 421 A-423D. > Plato, Republ. iii. p. 417 A-B. 
© Plato, Republ. iii. pp. 416-417. 
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Boys and girls will be placed from the beginning under the 
same superintendence: and will receive the same training, as 
well in gymnastic as in music. The characters of both will 
be exposed to the same influences and formed in the same 
mould. Upon the maintenance of such early, equal, and 
collective training, especially in music, under the orders of 
the Elders,—Plato declares the stability of the Commonwealth 
to depend.4 

The purpose being, to form good and competent Guardians, 
the same training which will be best for the boys common ite, 
will also be best for the girls, But is it true that ant, cat. 


women are competent to the functions of Guardians ? duties, for 
Guardians of 


Is the female nature endued with the same aptitudes both sexes. 


Views of 


for such duties as the male? Men will ridicule the Platorespect- 
ing the 


suggestion (says Plato) and will maintain the nega- female cha- 
tive. They will say that there are some functions aptitudes. 

for which men are more competent, others for which women 
are more competent than men: and that women are unfit for 
any such duty as that of Guardians. Plato dissents from this 
opinion altogether. There is no point on which he speaks in 
terms of more decided conviction. Men and women (he says) 
can perform this duty conjointly, just as dogs of both sexes 
take part in guarding the flock. It is not true that the 
female, by reason of the characteristic properties of sex— 
parturition and suckling—is disqualified for out-door occupa- 
tions and restricted to the interior of the house.° As in the 
remaining animals generally, so also in the human race. 
There is no fundamental difference between the two sexes 
other than that of the sexual attributes themselves. From 
that difference no consequences flow, in respect to aptitude 
for some occupations, inaptitude for others. ‘There are great 
individual differences between one woman and another, as 
there are between one man and another: this woman is 
peculiarly fit for one task, that woman for something else. 
But speaking of women generally and collectively, there is 
not a single profession for which they are peculiarly fit, or 
more fit than men. Men are superior to women in every- 
thing; in one occupation as well as in another, Yet among 


4 Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 423-424 D-425 A-C. € Plato, Republ. v. p. 451 D. 
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both sexes, there are serious individual differences, so that 
many women, individually estimated, will be superior to 
many men: no women will equal the best men, but the best 
women will equal the second-best men, and will be superior 
to the men below them! Accordingly, in order to obtain 
the best Guardians, selection must be made from both sexes 
indiscriminately. For ordinary duties, both will be found 
equally fit: but the heaviest and most difficult duties, those 
which require the maximum of competence to perform, will 
usually devolve upon men.% 

Those who maintain (continues Plato) that because women 


His argu- are different from men, therefore the occupations of 
ments, . . . 
against the the two ought to be different—argue like vexatious 
ordinary 

doctrine. 


disputants who mistake verbal distinctions for real: 
who do not enquire what is the formal or specific distinction 
indicated by a name, or whether it has any essential bear- 
ing on the matter under discussion." Long-haired men are 
different from bald-heads: but shall we conclude, that if the 


former are fit to make shoes, the latter are unfit ? 


f See this remarkable argument— 
Republic, v. pp. 453-450—yuvatkes 
HévToL TOAAG) TOAAGY avdpav BeArtious 
els mOAAG: Td BE BAov exer ws oY A€yels 
—OvSey tpa eorly emithdevua Tay 
médkw Bioikodytay yuvaucds didTL yuri, 
oS aydpbs Sidtt avhp—arArN Spolws 
dicomapuevan af pices ev audoly row 
(Sow, Kal mdvrov wey peréxer yuvh- 
émitndevudtay Kata tow, mdvrwy dk 
auhp: emi maior 6& dobevéecrepoy yur) 
av5pds (p. 455 D). It would appear 
(from p. 455 ©) that those who main- 
tained the special fitness of women for 
certain occupations and their special 
unfitness for others, cited, as examples 
of occupations in which women sur- 
passed men, weaving and cookery. 
But Plato denies this emphatically as 
a matter of fact; pronouncing that 
women were inferior to men (Ze. the 
best women to the best men) in 
weaving and cookery no less than in 
other things. We should have been 
glad to know what facts were present 
to his mind as bearing out such an 
assertion, and what observations were 
open to him of weaving as performed 
by males. In Greece, weaving was 
the occupation of women very gene- 
rally, whether exclusively or not we 
can hardly say ; in Phoenicia, during 





Certainly 


the Homeric times, the finest robes 
are woven by Sidonian women (Iliad, 
vi. 289): in Egypt, on the contrary, it 
was habitually performed by men, and 
Herodotus enumerates this as one of 
the points in which the Egyptians 
differed from other countries (Herodot. 
li. 35; Soph. Cidip. Col. 340, with the 
Scholia, and the curious citation con- 
tained therein from the BapBapird of 
Nymphodorus). The process of weay- 
ing was also conducted in a different 
manner by the Egyptians. Whether 
Plato had seen finer webs in Egypt 
than in Greece we cannot say. 

& Plato, Republ. v. p. 457 A. 

Plato, Republic, v. p. 454 A. ad 
TO ph StvvacOu Kar? edn Staipovmevor 
Td Aeyduevoy emickowetv, GAA Kar 
airs 7d tvoua Sidkew rod AexOevtos 
Thy evavtinaw, epid., od diadrenT@ mpds 
GAAHAovS Xpducvor. P. 455 B. erecke- 
WdpeOa d€ od drpody, ri clos rd THS 
érépas kal TIS avTAs picews, Ka} mpos 
Tl rewov wpiCducda Tére, bre TY emiry- 
deduata wAAN dioe BAA, TH 3& aiTH 
Ta abTa, dmediSouer. Xenophon is 
entirely opposed to Platoon this point. 
He maintains emphaticallythe distinct 
special aptitudes of man and woman. 
C&conom. vii. 20-38 ; compare Kuripid. 
Elektra, 74. 
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not: for when we enquire into the formal distinction con- 
noted by these words, we find that it has no bearing upon 
such handicraft processes. So again the formal distinction 
implied by the terms male, female, in the human race as in 
other animals, lies altogether in the functions of sex and 
procreation. Now this has no essential bearing on the 
occupations of the adult; nor does it confer on the male, 
fitness for one set of occupations—on the female, fitness for 
another. Each sex is fit for all, but the male is most fit for 
all: in each sex there are individuals better and worse, and 
differing one from another in special aptitudes. Men are 
competent for the duties of Guardians, only on condition of 
having gone through a complete musical and gymnastical 
education. Women are competent also, under the like con- 
dition ; and are equally capable of profiting by the complete 
education. Moreover, the chiefs must select for those duties 
the best natural subjects. The total number of such is very 
limited: and they must select the best that both sexes 
afford.* 

The strong objections, generally entertained against thus 
assigning to women equal participation in the edu- opponents 


. > . appealed to 
cation and functions of the Guardians, were enforced Nature as an 
. ‘ ° authority 
by saying—That it was a proceeding contrary to against Plato, 
He invokes 


Nature. But Plato not only denies the validity of Nature on | 
this argument: he even retorts it upon the objec- against them. 
tors, and affirms that the existing separation of functions 
between the two sexes is contrary to Nature, and that his 
proposition alone is conformable thereunto.'| He has shown 
that the specific or formal distinction of the two has no essen- 
tial bearing on the question, and therefore that no argument 
can be founded upon it. The specific or formal character- 
istic, in the case of males, is doubtless superior, taken ab- 
stractedly: yet in particular men it is embodied or manifested 
with various degrees of perfection, from very good to very 
bad. In the case of females, though inferior abstractedly, it 
is in its best particular embodiments equal to all except the 

i Plato, Republ. v. p. 455 C-D. evouoberotmev, emermmep Kata piow 

k Plato, Republ. v. p. 450. eridewev Thy vduov: GAAX Ta vov Tapa 
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best males, and superior to all such as are inferior to the best. 
Accordingly, the true dictate of Nature is, not merely that 
females may be taken, but that they ought to be taken, con- 
jointly with males, under the selection of the Rulers, to fulfil 
the most important duties in the Commonwealth. The select 
females must go through the same musical and gymnastic 
training as the males. He who ridicules them for such 
bodily exercises, prosecuted with a view to the best objects, 
does not know what he is laughing at. “For this is the 
most valuable maxim which is now, or ever has been, pro- 
claimed—What is useful, is honourable. What is hurtful, 
is base.” ™ 

Plato now proceeds to unfold the relations of the sexes as 
Collective Intended to prevail among the mature Guardians, 
tionswniae. @fter all have undergone the public and common 
tmongthe training from their earliest infancy. He conceives 
Guardians. them as one thousand in total number, composed of 
both sexes in nearly equal proportion : since they are to be 
the best individuals of both sexes, the male sex, superior in 
formal characteristic, will probably furnish rather a greater 
number than the female. It has already been stated that 
they are all required to live together in barracks, dining at a 
common mess-table, with clothing and furniture alike for all. 
There is no individual property or separate house among 
them: the collective expense, in a comfortable but moderate 
way, is defrayed by contributions from the producing class. 
Separate families are unknown: all the Guardians, male and 
female, form one family, and one only: the older are fathers 
and mothers of all the younger, the younger are sons and 
daughters of all the older: those of the same age are all 
alike brothers and sisters of each other: those who, besides 
being of the same age, are within the limits of the nuptial 
age and of different sexes, are all alike husbands and wives 
of each other." It is the principle of the Platonie Common- 

m™ Plato, Republ. v. p. 457. ‘O 8& | Aguov xaadv—rd Bk BraBepdy, aicxpdy. 
YEAS avip em yuuvais yuvakl, rod Ber- » Plato, Republic, v, p. 457 C0. ras 
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wealth that the affections implied in these family words, in- 
stead of being confined to one or a few exclusively, shall be 
expanded so as to embrace all of appropriate age. 

But Plato does not at all intend that sexual intercourse 
shall take place between these men and women pesirictions 
promiscuously, or at the pleasure of individuals, 2p sel 
On the contrary, he expressly denounces and inter- P&uposesof 
dicts it.° A philosopher who has so much general ""* 
disdain for individual impulse or choice, was not likely to 
sanction it in this particular case. Indeed it is the special 
purpose of his polity to bring impulse absolutely under the 
controul of reason, or of that which he assumes as such. 
This purpose is followed out in a remarkable manner as to 
procreation. What he seeks as lawgiver is, to keep the 
numbers of the Guardians nearly stationary, with no diminu- 
tion and scarcely any increase:? and to maintain the breed 
pure, so that the children born shall be as highly endowed by 
nature as possible. To these two objects the liberty of sexual 
intercourse is made subservient. The breeding is regulated, 
like that of noble horses or dogs by an intelligent proprietor: 
the best animals of both sexes being brought together, and 
the limits of age fixed beforehand.1 Plato prescribes, as the 
limits of age, from twenty to forty for females—from thirty 
to fifty-five for males—when the powers of body and mind 
are at the maximum in both. All who are younger as well 
as all who are older, are expressly forbidden to meddle in 
the procreation for the city: this being a public function." 
Between the ages above named, couples will be invited to 
marry in such numbers as the Rulers may consider expedient 
for ensuring a supply of offspring sufficient and not more 
than sufficient—having regard to wars, distempers, or any 
other recent causes of mortality.* 


° Plato, Republ. v. p. 458 HE. ardi- 
Tws mev plyvvoba GAAHAoLS 7) &AdO 


4 Plato, Repub. v. p. 459. 
* Thisis his phrase, repeated more 
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than once—rikrew TH méret, yevvay 
TH woAei—Toy cis TL Kowdy yevYhoewy 
(pp. 400-461). 

What Lucan observes about Cato of 
Utica, is applicable to the Guardians 
of the Platonic Republic :— 


“ Venerisque huic maximus usus 
Progenies: Urbi pater est, Urbique maritus.”’ 
(ii. 388). 
* Plato, Republ. v. p. 460 A. 
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There is no part of the Platonic system in which individual 
Regulations Choice is more decidedly eliminated, and the inter- 
ares vention of the Rulers made more constantly para- 
ay, mount, than this respecting the marriages: and 
Plato declares it to be among the greatest difficulties which 
they will have to surmount. They will establish festivals, in 
which they bring together the brides and bridegrooms, with 
hymns, prayer, and sacrifices, to the Gods: they will deter- 
mine by lot what couples shall be joined, so as to make up 
the number settled as appropriate: but they will arrange the 
sortition themselves so cleverly, that what appears chance to 
others will be a result to them predetermined. The best men 
will thus always be assorted with the best women, the inferior 
with the inferior: but this will appear to every one, except 
themselves, the result of chance." Any young man (of thirty 
and upwards) distinguished for bravery or excellence will be 
allowed to have more than one wife; since it is good not 
merely to recompense his merit, but also to multiply his 
breed.* 

In the seventh month, or in the tenth month, after the 
ceremonial day, offspring will be born from these unions. 
But the children, immediately on being born, will be taken 
away from their mothers, and confided to nurses in an ap- 
propriate lodgment. The mothers will be admitted to suckle 
them, and wet-nurses will also be provided, as far as neces- 
sary: but the period for the mother to suckle will be abridged 
as much as possible, and all other trouble required for the care 
of infancy will be undertaken, not by her, but by the nurses. 
Moreover the greatest precautions will be taken that no 
mother shall know her own child: which is considered to be 
practicable, since many children will be born at nearly the 
same time.* The children in infancy will be examined by 
the Rulers and other good judges, who will determine how 
many of them are sufficiently well constituted to promise 
fitness for the duties of Guardians. The children of the good 
and vigorous couples, except in any case of bodily deformity, 
will be brought up and placed under the public training for 

t Plato, Republ. v. p. 460. that he is allowed to make a choice. 
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Guardians: the unpromising children, and those of the in- 
ferior couples, being regarded as not fit subjects for the 
public training, will be secretly got rid of, or placed among 
the producing class of the Commonwealth.’ 

What Plato here understands by marriage, is a special, 
solemn, consecrated, coupling for the occasion, with pyocreative 
a view to breed for the public. It constitutes no Poyeseh 


permanent bond between the two persons coupled: Guardians 


required to 


who are brought together by the authorities under fhe disposal 


a delusive sortition, but who may perhaps never be {o'purity of 
brought together at any future sortition, unless it pie 

shall please the same authorities. The case resembles that of 
a breeding stud of horses and mares, to which Plato compares 
it: nothing else is wanted but the finest progeny attainable. 
But this, in Plato’s judgment, is the most important of all 
purposes: his Commonwealth cannot maintain itself except 
under a superior breed of Guardians. Accordingly, he invests 
his marriages with the greatest possible sanctity. The re- 
ligious solemnities accompanying them are essential to furnish 
security for the goodness of the offspring. Any proceeding, 
either of man or woman, which contravenes the provisions of 
the rulers on this point, is peremptorily forbidden: and any 
child, born from unauthorised intercourse without the requisite 
prayers and sacrifices, is considered as an outcast. Within 
the limits of the connubial age, all persons of both sexes hold 
their procreative powers exclusively at the disposition of the 
lawgiver. But after that age is past, both men and women 
may indulge in intercourse with whomsoever they please, 
since they are no longer in condition to procreate for the 
public. They are subject only to this one condition: not to 
produce any children, or if perchance they do, not to bring 
them up. There is moreover one restriction upon the per- 
sonal liberty of intercourse, after the connubial limits of age. 
No intercourse is permitted between father and daughter, or 


y Compare Republic, v. pp. 459 D, maining community, 7. e. not among 
460 ©, 401 O, with Timeus, p. 19 A. | the Guardians : in the Republic itself, 
In Timewus, where the leading doc- | his language, though not clear, seems 
trines of the Republic are briefly re- | to imply that they shall be exposed 
capitulated, Plato directs that the | and got rid of. 
children considered as unworthy shall z Plato, Republ. y. p. 461 C. 
be secretly distributed among the re- 
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between mother and son. But how can such restriction be 
enforced, since no individual paternity or maternity is recog- 
nised in the Commonwealth? Plato answers by admitting a 
collective paternity and maternity. Every child born in the 
seventh month or in the tenth month after a couple have 
been solemnly wedded will be considered by them as their 
son or daughter, and will consider himself as such.* 

Besides all these direct provisions for the purity of the 
breed of Guardians, which will succeed (so Plato anticipates) 
in a large majority of cases—the Rulers will keep up an 
effective supervision of detail, so as to exclude any unworthy 
exception, and even to admit into the Guardians any youth 
of very rare and exceptional promise who may be born among 
the remaining community. For Plato admits that there 
may be accidental births both ways: brass and iron may by 
occasional accident give birth to gold or silver—and vice versd. 

It is in this manner that Plato constitutes his body of 
Purpose to Guardians: one thousand adult persons of both 
intimate and S€XeS,” in nearly equal numbers, together with a 


intimate and 
equal sym- 


pathyamong SMAll proportion of children—the proportion of 


dian butts. these latter must be very small, since the total 


a number is not allowed to increase. His end here 


ue ne is to create an intimate and equal sympathy among 
bo them all, like that between all the members of the 
same bodily organism: to abolish all independent and ex- 
clusive sympathies of particular parts: to make the city One 
and Indivisible—a single organism, instead of many distinct 
conterminous organisms: to provide that the causes of plea- 
sure and pain shall be the same to all, so that a man shall 
have no feeling of mine or thine, except in reference to his 
own body and that of another, which Plato notes as the 
greatest good—instead of each individual struggling apart 
for his own objects and rejoicing on occasions when his 
neighbour sorrows, which Plato regards as the greatest evil. 


* Plato, Republ. v. p. 461-D. | ever the understanding of Aristotle 

» This number of ooo appears | himself on the point is one material 
stated by Aristotle (Politic. ii. 6, p, | evidence to make us believe that this is 
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All standing causes of disagreement or antipathy among the 
Guardians are assumed to be thus removed. But if any two 
hotheaded youths get intoa quarrel, they must fight it out on 
the spot. This will serve as a lesson in gymnastics :—subject 
however to the interference of any old man as by-stander, 
whom they as well as all other young men are bound im- 
plicitly to obey.4. Moreover all the miseries, privations, 
anxiety, and dependance, inseparable from the life of a 
poor man under the system of private property, will dis- 
appear entirely.® 

Such are the main features of Plato’s Republic, in reference 
to his Guardians. They afford a memorable example of that 
philosophical analysis, applied to the circumstances of man 
and society, which the Greek mind was the first to conceive 
and follow out. Plato lays down his ends with great distinct- 
ness, as well as the means whereby he proposes to attain 
them. Granting his ends, the means proposed are almost 
always suitable and appropriate, whether practicable or 
otherwise. 

The Platonic scheme is communism, so far as concerns the 
Guardians; but not communism in reference to the prstonic 
entire Commonwealth. In this it falls short of his Seno. 
own ideal, and is only a second best: the best of all ™™™™ 
would be, in his view, a communion that should pervade all 
persons and all acts and sentiments, effacing altogether the 
separate self! Not venturing to soar so high, he confined his 
perfect communion to the Guardians. Moreover his com- 
munism differs from modern theories in this. They contem- 
plate individual producers and labourers, handing over the 
produce to be distributed among themselves by official autho- 
rity; they contemplate also a regulation not merely of distri- 
bution, but of reserved capital and productive agency, under 
the same authority. But the Platonic Guardians are not pro- 
ducers at all. Everything which they consume is found for 
them. They are in the nature of paid functionaries, exempted 
from all cares and anxiety of self-maintenance, either present 
or future. They are all comfortably provided, without hopes 


The Republic is second best ; that 
which appears sketched in the treatise 


4 Plato, Republic, v. PP, 404-405. 
De Legibus is third best. 


e Plato, Republ. v. p. 465 C. 
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of wealth or fear of poverty: moreover they are all equally 
comfortable, so that no sentiment can grow up among them, 
arising from comparison of each others’ possessions or enjoy- 
ments. Among such men and women, brought up from in- 
fancy as Plato directs, the sentiment of property, with all the 
multifarious associations derived from it, would be unknown. 
No man’s self-esteem, no man’s esteem of others, would turn 
upon it. 

In this respect, the remaining members of the city, apart 
from the Guardians, and furnishing all the subsistence of the 
Guardians, are differently circumstanced. They are engaged 
in different modes of production, each exclusively in one 
mode. They exchange, buy, and sell, with each other: there 
exist therefore among them gradations of strength, skill, per- 
severance, frugality, and good luck—together with the con- 
sequent gradations of wealth and poverty. The substance or 
capital of the Commonwealth is maintained altogether by the 
portion of it which is extraneous to the Guardians; and 
among that portion there is no communism. The maintenance 
of the Guardians is a tax which these men have to pay: but 
after paying it, they apply or enjoy the rest of their produce 
as they please, subject to the requirements of the Rulers for 
public service.’ 

Nevertheless we are obliged to divine what Plato means 
about the condition of the producing classes in his Common- 
wealth. He himself tells us little or nothing about them ; 
though they must constitute the large numerical majority. 
And this defect is in him the less excusable, since he 
reckons them as component members of his Commonwealth : 
while Aristotle, in his ideal Commonwealth, does not reckon 
them as component members or citizens, but merely as in- 
dispensable adjuncts, in the same manner as slaves. All that 
we know about the producers in the Platonic Commonwealth 
is, that each man is to have only one business—that for 
which he is most fit:—and that all are to be under the 
administration of the Rulers through the Guardians. 


& Aristotle, in his comments upon | individual property, and against com- 
the Platonic Republic (Politic. ii. 5, | munity of property. But these argu- 
p- 1262, b. 42 seq.), advances argu- | ments have little application to the 
ments just in themselves, in favour of | Republic. 
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The enlistment of soldiers, apart from civilians, and the 
holding of them under distinct laws and stricter dis-  goigicsnip 
cipline, is a practice familiar to modern ideas, though renee 

profession 


it had little place among the Greeks of Plato’s day. 3Sacnyce 


greater de- 


There prevailed also in Egypt? and in parts of Hast- Meee 
ern Asia, from time immemorial, a distinction of *"* 
castes: one caste being soldiers, invested with the defenceof the 
country, and enjoying certain lands by the tenure of such 
military service: but in other respects, private proprietors 
like the rest—and receiving no special discipline, training, or 
education. In Grecian Ideas, military duties were a part, but 
only a part, of the duties of a citizen. This was the case even 
at Sparta. Though in practice, the discipline of that city 
tended in a preponderant degree towards military aptitude, 
yet the Spartan was still a citizen, not exclusively a soldier. 
It was from the Spartan institutions (and the Kretan, in 
many respects analogous) that the speculative poli- guartan in- 
tical philosophers in Greece usually took the point ee tores- 
of departure for their theories. Not only Plato diem 
so, but Xenophon and Aristotle likewise. The most {fsShative 
material fact which they saw before them at Sparta rane es 
was, a public discipline both strict and continued, which 
directed the movements of the citizens, and guided their 
thoughts and feelings, from infancy to old age. To this 
supreme controul the private feelings, both of family and 
property, though not wholly suppressed, were made to bend : 
and occasionally in a way quite as remarkable as any re- 
strictions proposed by either Plato or Xenophon.' Moreover, 
the Spartan institutions were of immemorial antiquity; be- 
lieved to have been suggested or sanctioned originally by 
Apollo and the Delphian oracle, as the Kretan institutions 
were by Zeus.* They had lasted longer than other Hellenic 
institutions without forcible subversion : they obtained uni- 
versal notice, admiration, and deference, throughout Greece. 
It was this conspicuous fact which emboldened the Grecian 
h Aristot. Politic. vii. 10. Hero- | the account of what passed at Sparta 
dot. ii. 164. Plato alludes (Time. after the battle of Leuktra, related also 
24 A) to the analogy of Egyptian in my ‘History of Greece,’ chap. 78; 


castes. vol. Xp. 253.) 
i See Xenophon, Hellenic. vi. 4, 10, k Plato, Legg. i. pp. 632 D, 634 A. 
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theorists to postulate for the lawgiver that unbounded con- 
troul, over the life and habits of citizens, which we read not 
merely in the Republic of Plato but in the Cyropedia of 
Xenophon, and to a great degree even in the Politica of Ari- 
stotle. To an objector, who asked them how they could pos- 
sibly expect that individuals would submit to such unlimited 
interference, they would have replied—“ Look at Sparta. 
You see there interference, as constant and rigorous as that 
which I propose, endured by the citizens not only without 
resistance, but with a tenacity and long continuance such as 
is not found among other communities with more lax regula- 
tions. The habits and sentiments of the Spartan citizen are 
fashioned to these institutions. Far from being anxious to 
shake them off, he accounts them a necessity as well as an 
honour.” This reply would have appeared valid and reason- 
able, in the fourth century before the Christian era. And it 
explains—what, after all, is the most surprising circumstance 
to a modern reader—the extreme boldness of speculation, the 
ideal omnipotence, assumed by the leading Grecian political 
theorists: much even by Aristotle, though his aspirations were 
more limited and practical—far more by Xenophon—most of 
all by Plato. Any theorist, proceeding avowedly az’ EVV, 
considered himself within bounds when he assumed to himself 
no greater influence than had actually been exercised by 
Lykurgus. 

Assuming such influence, however, he intended to employ 
Plansofthese it for ends approved by himself: agreeing with 


speculative 


indscom- Lykureus i ral princi mi 
minds com ykurgus in the general principle of forming the 


Spartan— iti i F i i 
rpartan _-citizen’s character by public and compulsory dis- 


types of cha- cipline, but not agreeing with him in the type of 
templated.  ¢haracter proper to be aimed at. Xenophon departs 
least from the Spartan type: Aristotle and Plato greatly 
more, though in different directions. Each of them applies 
to a certain extent the process of abstraction and analysis 
both to the individual and to the community : considering 
both of them as made up of component elements working 
simultancously either in co-operation or conflict. Butin Plato 
the abstraction is carried farthest : the wholeness of the indi- 
vidual Guardian is completely effaced, so that each consti- 
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tutes a small fraction or wheel of the real Platonic whole— 
the Commonwealth. The fundamental Platonic principle is, 
that each man shall have one function, and one only: an 
extreme application of that which political economists call 
the division of labour. Among these many different functions, 
one, and doubtless the most difficult as well as important, is . 
that of directing, administering, and defending the com- 
munity: which is done by the Guardians and Rulers. It is 
to this one function that all Plato’s treatise is devoted: he 
tells us how such persons are to be trained and circumstanced. 
What he describes, therefore, is not properly citizens adminis- 
tering their own affairs, but commanders and officers watching 
over the interests of others: a sort of military bureaucracy, 
with chiefs at its head, directing as well as guarding a multi- 
tude beneath them. And what mainly distinguishes the 
Platonic system, is the extreme abstraction with which this 
public and official character is conceived : the degree to which 
the whole man is merged in the performance of his official 
duties: the entire extinction within him of the old individual 
Adam—of all private feelings and interests. 

Both in Xenophon and in Aristotle, as well as at Sparta, 
the citizen is subjected to a public compulsory Plato carries 


=e : + abstraction 
training, severe as well as continuous: but he is farther than 


still a citizen as well as a functionary. He has cases 
private interests as well as public duties :—a separate home, 
property, wife, and family. Plato, on the contrary, contends 
that the two are absolutely irreconcileable: that if the 
Guardian has private anxieties for his own maintenance, 
private house and lands to manage, private sympathies and 
antipathies to gratify—he will become unfaithful to his duties 
as Guardian, and will oppress instead of protecting the 
people! You must choose between the two (he says): you 
cannot have the self-caring citizen and the public-minded 
Guardian in one.” 

Looking to ideal perfection, I think Plato is right. If the 
Rulers and Guardians have private interests of their Anxiety 


. ° shown by 
own, those interests will corrupt more or less the Plato for the 


' Plato, Republic, iii. pp. 416-417. ine a 
™ See the oie canton asserted by Nikias in his speech at Athens, 
Thucyd. vi. 9. 9 
12 
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good treat- discharge of their public duties. The evil may be 
ment of the Ones : 
Demos, mitigated, by forms of government (representative 
greater than < ; : 
that shown and other arrangements), which make the continu- 


by Xenophon 5 : 
and Aristotle. ance of power dependant upon popular estimation 
of the functionaries: but it cannot be abolished. Neither 
Xenophon, nor Aristotle, nor the Spartan system, provided 
any remedy for this difficulty. They scarcely even recognise 
the difficulty as real. In all the three, the proportion of 
trained citizens to the rest of the people, would be about the 
same (so far as we can judge) as the proportion of the 
Platonic Guardians to the Demos or rest of the people. But 
when we look to see what security either of the three systems 
provide for good behaviour on the part of citizens towards 
non-citizens, we find no satisfaction ; nor do they make it, as 
Plato does, one prominent object of their public training. 
Plato shows extreme anxiety for the object: as is proved by 
his sacrificing, in order to ensure it, all the private sources of 
pleasure to his Guardians. Aristotlereproaches him with doing 
this, so as to reduce the happiness of his Guardians to nothing : 
but Plato, from his own point of view, would not admit the 
Justice of such reproach, since he considers happiness to be 
derived from and proportional to, the performance of duty. 
This last point must be perpetually kept in mind, in 
In Aristotle's following Plato’s reasoning. But though he does 


theory the fs . . . . 
Demos are not consider himself as sacrificing the happiness of 


not consi- 


deredas | his Guardians to their duty, we must give him 


members of 


theCommon- credit for anxiety, greater than either Aristotle or 
as adjunets. Xenophon has shown, to ensure a faithful discharge 
of duty on the part of the Guardians towards the rest of the 
people. In Aristotle’s theory, the rest of the people are set 
aside as not members of the Commonwealth, thus counting as 
a secondary and inferior object in his estimation; while the 
citizens, who alone are members, are trained to practise 
virtue for its own sake and for their own happiness. In 
Plato’s theory, the rest of the people are not only proclaimed 
as members of the Commonwealth,° but are the ultimate and 


» Aristotle, Politic. vii. 9, p. 1328, | tis wéAcws 7d Tay BAdwY ToAITOY 
b. 40, p. 1329, a. 25. ylyverat TAROos, &e. 

» Aristot. Politic. ii. 5, p. 1264, a. Tlove? yap (Plato) robs piv pbarAaas 
12-20, respecting the Platonic Com- | ofoy ppoupods, rods d& yewpyods Kad 
monwealth, calror cxeddov réye wrHO0s | robs Texviras Kal Tovs HAAous, ToAiTas. 
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capital objects of all his solicitude. It is in protecting, 
governing, and administering them, that the lives of the 
Rulers and Guardians are passed. Though they (the remain- 
ing people) receive no public training, yet Plato intends 
them to reap all the benefit of the laborious training be- 
stowed on the Guardians. This is a larger and more gene- 
rous conception of the purpose of political institutions, than 
we find either in Aristotle or in Xenophon. 

There is however another objection, which seems grave 
and well founded, advanced by Aristotle against 
the Platonic Republic. He remarks that it will be 
not one city, but two cities, with tendencies more 
or less adverse to each other:? that the Guar- 
dians, educated under the very peculiar training 
and placed under the peculiar relations prescribed Guardians— 

contempt for 
to them, will form one city—while the remaining tbe Dems. 
people, who have no part either in the one or the other, but 
are private proprietors with separate families—will form 
another city. I do not see what reply the Platonic Republic 
furnishes to this objection. Granting full success to Plato in 
his endeavours to make the Guardians One among them- 
selves, we find nothing to make them One with the remain- 
ing people, nor to make the remaining people One with 
them.1 On the contrary, we observe such an extreme 
divergence of sentiment, character, pursuit, and education, as 
to render mutual sympathy very difficult, and to open fatal 
probabilities of mutual alienation: probabilities hardly less, 
than if separate proprietary interests had been left to subsist 
among the Guardians. This is a source of mischief which 
Plato has not taken into his account. The entire body of 
Guardians cannot fail to carry in their bosoms a sense of 
extreme pride in their own training, and a proportionally 
mean estimate of the untrained multitude alongside of them. 


Objection 
urged by 
Aristotle 
against the 
Platonic Re- 
public, that 
it will be 
two cities, 
Spiritual 
pride of the 


P Aristotel. Politic.ii. 5, p.1204,a.24. 
ev pid yap méAer dbo méAeis GvaryKatoy 
clvat, Ka rabras brevaytias GAANAaLS. 

The most forcible of the objections 
urged by Aristotle against the Platonic 
Republic, are those contained in this 
chapter respecting the relations be- 
tween the Guardians and the rest of 





the community. 

a The oneness, which Plato pro- 
claims as belonging to his whole city, 
belongs in reality only to the body of 
Guardians; of whom he sometimes 
speaks as if they were the whole city, 
which however is not his real inten- 
tion, see Republic, v. p. 402-403 A. 
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The sentiment of the gold and silver men, towards the brass 
and iron men, will have in it too much of contempt to be 
consistent with civic fraternity: like the pride of the Twice- 
Born Hindoo Brahmin, when comparing himself with the 
lower Hindoo castes: or like that of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood, who “regarded the brethren as equal to the 
blessed Gods, but held all the rest to be unworthy of any 
account.”" The Spartan training appears to have produced a 
similar effect upon the mind of the citizens who went through 
it. And indeed such an effect appears scarcely avoidable, 
under the circumstances assumed by Plato. He himself is 
proud of his own ideal training, so as to ascribe to those who 
receive it a sentiment akin to that of the Olympic victors; 
while he employs degrading analogies to signify the pursuits 
and enjoyments of the untrained multitude, who are assimi- 
lated to the appetite or lower element in the organism, 
existing only as a mutinous crew necessary to be kept down. 
That spiritual pride, coupled with spiritual contempt, should 
be felt by the Guardians, is the natural result oy aSiabis 
indeed the essential reimbursement to their feelings, for the 
life of drill and self-denial which Plato imposes upon them. 
And how, under such a sentiment, the two constituent elements 
in his system are to be competent to work out his promised 
result of mutual happiness, he has not shown.* 


' Tos pev éralpous tyev Yoous pakd- 
peoor Oeotow, 
Tobds 8 &ddous iyyeir? ott” ev Adyw 
ovr ev apiOucd. 

§ Plato, Republ. v. 465 D. 

Aristotle says (in the Nikom. 
Ethics, i. 5) when discussing the 
various ideas entertained about happi- 
ness—Oi mey ody moddo) mavTedAds 
avdparoddébes galvovra Booxnudroy 
Blov mpoapotmevor. This is much the 
estimation which the Platonic Guard- 
ians would be apt to form respecting 
the Demos. 

' The foregoing remarks are an ex- 
pansion, and a sequel, of Aristotle’s 
objection against thePlatonicRepublic 
—That it is not One City, but two dis- 
cordant cities in that which is nomi- 
nally One. Imust however add that the 
same objection may be urged against 
the Xenophontic constitution of a city; 
and also, in substance, even against the 





proposition of Aristotle himself for the 
same purpose. Xenophon, in his Cyro- 
pedia, proposes a severe, life-long drill 
and discipline like that of the Spartans, 
from which indeed he does not formally 
exclude any citizens, but which he an- 
nounces to be actually attended only 
by the wealthy, since they alone can 
afford to attend continuouslyand habit- 
ually, the poorer men being engaged 
in the cares of maintenance. All the 
functions of the state,civil andmilitary, 
are performed exclusively bythose who 
go through the public discipline. We 
have here the two cities in One, which 
Aristotle objects to in Plato; with the 
consequent loss of civic fraternity be- 
tween them. And when we look to 
that which Aristotle himself suggests, 
we find him evading the objection by 
a formal sanction of the very mischief 
upon which the objection is founded. 
He puts the husbandmen and artisans 
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In explanation of the foregoing remarks, I will add that 


Plato fails in his purpose not from the goodness of Plato’s 
Mrs 0 : ° scheme fails, 
the training which he provides for his select Few, mainly be- 
. = F cause he pro- 
but from leaving the rest of his people without any vides no _ 
rntots : raining for 
training—without even so much as would enable the Demos. 


them properly to appreciate superior training in the few who 
obtain it—without any powers of self-defence or self-helpful- 
ness. His fundamental postulate—That every man shall do 
only one thing—when applied to the Guardians, realises 
itself in something great and considerable: but when applied 
to the ordinary pursuits of life, reduces every man to a 
special machine, unfit for any other purpose than its own. 
Though it is reasonable that a man should get his living by 
one trade, and should therefore qualify himself peculiarly 
and effectively for that trade—it is not reasonable that he 
should be altogether impotent as to everything else: nor 
that his happiness should consist, as Plato declares that it 
ought, exclusively in the performance of this one service to 
the commonwealth. In the Platonic Republic, the body of 
the people are represented not only as without training, but 
as machines rather than individual men. They exist partly 
as producers to maintain, partly as governable matter to obey, 
the Guardians; and to be cared for by them. 

Aristotle, when speaking about the citizens of his own ideal 
commonwealth (his citizens form nearly the same 


Principle of 
numerical proportion of the whole population, as the 4; sot 
Platonic Guardians) tells us—“Since the End for tonis'to'the 
which the entire City exists is One, it is obviously finn” 
necessary that the education of all the citizens (ey 
should be one and the same, and that the care of """™ 


such education should be a public duty—not left in private 


altogether out of the pale of his city, 
which is made to include the disci- 
plined citizens or Guardians alone. 
His city may thus be called One, 
inasmuch as it admits only homo- 
geneous elements, and throws out all 
such as are heterogeneous; but he 
thus avowedly renounces as insoluble 
the problem whichPlato and Xenophon 
try, though unsuccessfully, to solve. If 
there be discord and alienation among 
the constituent members of the Pla- 





tonic and Xenophontic city—there 
will subsist the like feelings, in Ari- 
stotle’s proposition, between the mem- 
bers of the city and the outlying, 
though indispensable, adjuncts. There 
will be the same mischief in kind, 
and probably exaggerated in amount: 
since the abolition of the very name 
and idea of fellow-citizen tends to sup- 
press altogether an influence of tute- 
lary character, however insufficient 
as to its force. 
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hands as it is now, for a man to teach’ his children what he 
thinks fit. Public exigencies must be provided for by public 
training. Moreover, we ought not to regard any of the 
citizens as belonging to himself, but all of them as belonging 
to the city: for each is a part of the city: and nature pre- 
scribes that the care of each part shall be regulated with a 
view to the care of the whole.”" 

The broad principle thus laid down by Aristotle is common 
to him with Plato, and lies at the bottom of the schemes of 
polity imagined by both. Each has his own way of applying it. 

Plato clearly perceives that it cannot be applied with con- 
sistency and effect, unless women are brought under its ap- 
plication as well as men. And to a great extent, Aristotle 
holds the same opinion too. While commending the Spartan 
principle, that the character of the citizen must be formed 
and upheld by continued public training and discipline—Ari- 
stotle blames Lykurgus for leaving the women (that is, a 
numerical half of the city) without training or discipline ; 
which omission produced (he says) very mischievous effects, 
especially in corrupting the character of the men. He pro- 
nounces this to be a serious fault, making the constitution 
inconsistent and self-contradictory, and indeed contrary to 
the intentions of Lykurgus himself: who had tried to bring 
the women under public discipline as well as the men, but 
was forced to desist by their strenuous opposition.x Such re- 
marks from Aristotle are the more remarkable, since it 
appears as matter of history, that the maidens at Sparta 
(though not the married women) did to a great extent go 


u Aristotel. Politic. viii. 1, p. 1337, 


ToAtelas BAaBepd, cad mpds evdatmoviay 
a 21. ?Emel 8 ey 7d TéAos TH woAee 


mbAcws—'Qar’ ev boas wédrccr patrAws 


adon, pavepdy bri kal thy mudelay play 
kal Ti abthy dvayKatay elvar TAVT WY, 
kal ravTns Thy erméAciay elvat Kowyy, 
kal gi) Kat’ idlay: dv rpdmov viv Exa- 
oTos emmedcirar Tov avTov rékvwy 
ila Te Kal wdOnow ty dw dd&y Siddo- 
as \ sel \ ‘a > 

kwv, “Awa d€ odd xp} voulew abrdy 
abrov elvyat TOY wodtTav, GAAG TéyTAS 
a c > > / / 
THs TéAEws: H 8 emimeera TEebuKeEy 
éxdotov poplov Brérey mpos Tiv ToD 
OAov emmérciav. 

x Aristotel. Politic. ii, 7, p. 1269, 
b, 12, “Ere 88, 7 wep) rds yuvairas 
dveois, kal mpds thy mpoalpeow rijs 





exer 7d mepl Tas yuvaikas, 7d ijmiou 
THS wOAEwS Set voulCew avouobernroyv. 
“Omep exer (at Sparta) oupBéeBnkev: 
oAnv yap thy wédAw 6 vouoberns iva 
Bovdduevos Kaprepuchy, Kate Mey Tovs 
&vSpas pavepds €or towdros av, ém 
& Tay yuvaKay enuerAnne, &. TH 
wept tas yuvaikas %yovta wh KaAes 
Zoicev od dvov ampémeidy twa roredv 
THS moAEwS avTHS Kal? aithy, adda 
ouuBdrrAcoOal ri mpos thy dirA0xp7- 
Marlay. 

Plato has a similar remark, Lege. 
vi. pp. 780-781, 
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through gymnastic exercises along with the young men. 
These exercises, though almost a singular exception in Greece, 
must have appeared to Aristotle very insufficient. What 
amount or kind of regulation he himself would propose for 
women, he has not defined. In his own ideal commonwealth, 
he lays it down as alike essential for men and women to have 
their bodies trained and exercised so as to be adequate to 
the active duties of free persons (as contrasted with the 
harder preparation requisite for the athletic contests, which 
he disapproves), but he does not go into further particulars.7 
The regulations which he proposes, too, with reference to 
marriage generally and to the maintenance of a vigorous 
breed of citizens, show, that he considered it an important 
part of the lawgiver’s duty to keep up by positive interference 


the physical condition both of males and females.’ 
In principle therefore, Aristotle agrees with Plato,> as to 
the propriety of comprehending women as well as men under 


¥ Stallbaum (in his note on Plato, 
Legg. i. p. 638 C, thy ray yuvaKrev 
map vtuw averw) obseryes—*‘ Lace- 
narum licentiam, quum ex aliis in- 
stitutis patriis, tum ex gymnicarum 
exercitationum usu repetendam, Plato 
earpit etiam infra,” &c. This is a 
mistake. Plato does not blame the 
gymnastic exercises of the Spartan 
maidens: the four passages to which 
Stallbaum refers do not prove his 
assertion. They even countenance 
the reverse of that assertion. Plato 
approves of gymnastic and military 
exercises for maidens in the Laws, 
and for all the female Guardians in 
the Republic. 

Stallbaum also refers to Aristotle as 
disapproving the gymnastic exercises 
of the Spartan maidens. I cannot 
think that this is correct. Aristotle 
does indeed blame the arrangements 
for women at Sparta, but not, as I 
understand him, because the women 
were subjected to gymnastic exercise : 
his blame is founded on the circum- 
stance that the women were not 
regulated, but left to do as they 
pleased, while the men were under 
the strictest drill. This I conceive to 
be the meaning of yuvaicay aveois. 
Euripides indeed has a very bitter 
passage condemning the exercises of 
theSpartan maidens, but neither Plato 





nor Aristotle shared this view. 

Respecting the Spartan maidens and 
their exercises, see Xenophon, Republ. 
Laced. i. 4; Plutarch, Lykurg. ce. 14. 

% Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, p. 1335, 
b. 8. Temovnuévny uty ody exew det 
Thy eb, mwemovnuéevny d¢ mévors ph) 
Biatows, unde mpds eva udvov, bomep 7 
Tav adAnTay etis, GAA mpds Tas Tay 
eAcvOépwy mpdters. ‘Opolws SE det 
TaidTa omdpxew dvdpdor Kal yuvautl. 
Compare also i. 8, near the end of the 
first book. 

4 Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, p. 1335, 
an20; Dats. 

> If we take the sentence from 
Aristotle’s Politics, cited in a note 
immediately preceding, to the effect 
that all the citizens belonged to the 
city, and that each was a part of the 
city (viii. 1, p. 1337, a. 28) in con- 
junction with another passage in the 
Politics (i. 3, p. 1254, a. 10)—Té te yap 
bdpiov, ov ydvoy &AAov or pdpiov, 
GAA Kal BAws &AAov—it is difficult 
to see how he can, consistently with 
these principles, assign to his citizens 
any individual self-regarding agency. 
Plato denies all such to his Guardians, 
and in so doing he makes deductions 
consistent with the principles of Avi- 
stotle, who lays down his principles 
too absolutely for the use which he 
afterwards makes of them. 
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public training and discipline: but he does not follow out the 
principle with the same consistency. He maintains the 
Platonic Commonwealth to be impossible.° 

If we go through the separate objections which Aristotle 
advances as justifying his verdict, we shall find them altogether 
inadequate for the purpose. He shows certain inconveniences 
and difficulties as belonging to it,—which are by no 


Aristotle 


declares the means all real, but which, even conceding them in 
vom na.  1ull force, would have to be set against the objections 


possible—In 
what sense 
this is true. 


admitted by himself to bear against other actual 
societies, before we can determine whether they 
are sufficiently weighty to render the scheme to which 
they belong impossible. The Platonic commonwealth, and 
the Aristotelian commonwealth, are both of them impossible, 
in my judgment, for the same reason: that all the various 
communities of mankind exist under established customs, 
beliefs, and sentiments, in complete discordance with them : 
and that we cannot understand from whence the force is to 
come, tending and competent to generate either of these two 
new systematic projects. Both of them require a simulta- 
neous production of many reciprocally adapted elements : 
both therefore require an express initiative force, exceptional 
and belonging to some peculiar crisis—something analogous 
to Zeus in Krete, and to Apollo at Sparta. This is alike 
true of both: though the Platonic Republic, departing more 
widely from received principles and sentiments than the Ari- 
stotelian, would of course require a more potent initiative.‘ 
In the treatises of the two philosophers, each explains and 
vindicates the principles of his system, without including in 
the hypothesis any specification of a probable source from 
whence it was to acquire its first start. Where is the motive, 
operative, demiurgic force, ready to translate such an idea 
into reality ?° But if we assume that either of them had once 


© Aristotel. Polit. ii. 3, p. 1269, b. 29. 


fi “ 
gatvera & elyar maumay adtivatos 6 


tos, 

4 Plato indeed in one place tells us 
that a single despot becoming by in- 
spiration or accident a philosopher, 
and haying an obedient city, would 
accomplish the primary construction 
of his commonwealth (Republic, vi. p. 





502 B). That despot (Plato supposes) 
will send away all the population of 
his city above ten years old, and will 
train up the children in the Platonic 
principles (vii. pp. 540-541). 

This is little better than an eiyh, 
whatever Plato may say to deprecate 
the charge of uttering evxds, p. 540 D. 

¢ Aristotel. Metaphys, A. p. 991, 
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begun, there is no reason why it might not have continued. 
The causes which first brought about the Spartan constitution 
and discipline must have been very peculiar, though we have 
no historical account what they were. At any rate they never 
occurred a second time ; for no second Sparta was ever formed, 
in spite of the admiration inspired by the first. If Sparta had 
never been actually established, and if Aristotle had read a 
description of it as a mere project, he would probably have 
pronounced it impracticable:' though when once brought 
into reality, it proved eminently durable. In like manner the 
laws, customs, beliefs, and feelings prevalent in Egypt,—which 
astonished so vehemently Herodotus and other observing 
Greeks—would have been declared to be impossible, if des- 
cribed simply in project : yet when once established they were 
found to last longer without change than those of other nations. 
The Platonic project is submitted, however, not to impartial 
judges comparing different views on matters yet un- 
determined, but to hearers with a canon of criticism 
already fixed and anti-Platonic “animis consuetudine 
imbutis.” It appears impossible, because it contra- 
dicts sentiments conceived as fundamental and con- eae a 
secrated, respecting the sexual and family relations, blishea. 
The supposed impossibility is the mode of expressing strong 
disapprobation and repugnance: like that which Herodotus 
describes as manifested by the Greeks on one side and by the 


The real im- 
possibility of 
the Platonic 
Common- 
wealth, arises 
from the fact 
that discord- 
ant senti- 


force will be forthcoming adequate to 


a. 22. Th ydp éore 7d epyaCduevor, 
the first creation of them. Existing 


mpos Tas id€as amoBA€rov ; 


We find Aristotle arguing, in the 
course of his remarks on the Platonic 
Republic, that it is useless now to 
promulgate any such novelties; along 
time has elapsed, and such things 
would already have been found esta- 
blished if they had been good (Politic. 
ii. 5, p. 1204, a. 2). This would have 
applied (somewhat less in degree, yet 
with quite sufficient force) to the ideal 
commonwealth of Aristotle himself, as 
well as to that of Plato. 

Because such institutions have never 
yet been established any where as those 
proposed by Plato or Aristotle, you 
cannot fairly argue that they would 
not be good, or that they would not 
stand if established. What you may 
fairly argue is, that they are not at all 
likely to be established; no originating 





societies have fixed modes of thinking 
and feeling on social and political 
matters; each moves in its own groove, 
and the direction in which it will 
henceforward move will be a conse- 
quence and continuance of the direc- 
tion in which it is already moving, by 
virtue of powerful causes now in 
operation. New originating force is a 
very rare phenomenon. Overwhelming 
enemies or physical calamities may 
destroy what exists, but they will not 
produce any such innovations as those 
under discussion. 

f Plato himself makes this very 
remark in the Treatise. De Legibus 
(viii. p. 839 D) in defending the prac- 
ticability of some of the ordinances 
therein recommended, 
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Indians on the other—when Darius, having asked each of 
them at what price they would consent to adopt the practice 
of the other respecting the mode of treating the bodies of 
deceased parents, was answered by a loud ery of horror at 
the mere proposition.’ The reasons offered to prove the Pla- 
tonic project impossible, are principally founded upon the very 
sentiment above adverted to, and derive all their force from 
being associated with it. Such is the character of many among 
the Aristotelian objections." The real, and the truly forcible, 
objection consists in the sentiment itself. If that be deeply 
rooted in the mind, it is decisive. To those who feel thus, the 
Platonic project would be both intolerable and impossible. 
But we must recollect that it is these very sentiments, 
Plato has which Plato impugns and declares to be inappli- 


ings of right Cable to his Guardians: so that an opponent who, 


and wrong 


about sexual not breaking off at once with the ery of horror 


intercourse, 


but referring uttered by the Indians to Darius, begins to discuss 
to different 


objects. the question with him, is bound to forego objections 


& Herodot. iii. 38. of dt, duBdcayres | towards them as persons now feel 
meya, evpnpuce puy exédAevoy. | towards brothers and fathers; that 
Plato in a remarkable passage of | the affection by being disseminated 
the Leges (i. 638 B), deprecates and | would be weakened, and would become 
complains of this instantaneous con- | nothing more than a “ diluted friend- 
demnation without impartial hearing | ship”—iAla sdaphs. See Aristot. 


of argument on both sides. Politic. ii. 3, p. 1261, b. 22, ii. 4, p. 
h See the arguments urged by Ari- | 1262, b. 15. 
stotle, Politic. ii. 4, p. 1262, a, 25 et seq. Plato if called upon for an answer 


His remarks upon the fictions which | to this reasoning, would probably 
Plato requires to be impressed on the | have allowed it to be just; but would 
belief of his Guardians are extremely | have said that the “diluted friend- 
just. There are, however, several | ship” pervading all the Guardians 
objections urged by him which turn | was apt and sufficient for his purpose, 
more upon the Platonic languagethan as bringing the whole number most 
upon the Platonic vein of thought,and | nearly into the condition of one 
which, if judged by Plato from his | organism, Strong exclusive affections, 
own point of view, would have ap- | upon whatever founded, between in- 
peared admissions in his favour rather | dividuals, he wishes to discourage : 
than objections. In reply to Plato, | the hateful or unfriendly sentiments 
whose aim it is that all or many of | he is bent on rooting out. What he 
the Guardians shall say mine in re- | desires to see preponderant, in each 
ference to the same persons or the | Guardian, is a sense of duty to the 
same things, and not in reference to | public: subordinate to that, he ap- 
different persons and different things, | proves moderate and kindly affections, 
Aristotle contends that the word mine | embracing allthe Guardians; towards 
will not then designate any such strong | the elders as fathers, towards those of 
affection as it does now, when it is | the same age as brothers. Aristotle’s 
special, exclusive, and concentrated on | expression—qiAla vdaphs—deseribes 
a few persons or things: that each | such a sentiment fairly enough. See 
Guardian, having many persons whom | Republic, v. pp. 402-403. It must be 
he called brother and many persons | conceded, however, that Plato’s lan- 
whom he called father, would not feel | guage is open to Aristotle’s objection. 
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and repugnances springing as corollaries from a basis avow- 
edly denied. Plato has earnest feelings of right and wrong, 
in regard both to the functions of women and to the sexual 
intercourse: but his feelings dissent entirely from those 
of readers generally. That is right, in his opinion, which 
tends to keep up the excellence of the breed and the proper 
number of Guardians, as well as to ensure the exact and 
constant fulfilment of their mission: that is wrong, which 
tends to defeat or abridge such fulfilment, or to impair the 
breed, or to multiply the number beyond its proper limit. 
Of these ends the Rulers are the proper judges, not the indi- 
vidual person. All the Guardians are enjoined to leave the 
sexual power absolutely unexercised until the age of thirty 
for men, of twenty for women—and then only to exercise it 
under express sanction and authorisation, according as the 
Rulers may consider that children are needed to keep up 
the legitimate number. 

Marriage is regarded as holy, and celebrated under solemn 
rites—all the more because both the ceremony is originated, 
and the couples selected, by the magistrates, for the most im- 
portant public purpose: which being fulfilled, the marriage 
ceases and determines. It is not celebrated with a view to 
the couple themselves, still less with a view to establish 
any permanent exclusive attachment between them: which 
object Plato not only does not contemplate, but positively 
discountenances; on the same general principle as the Ca- 
tholic Church forbids marriage to priests: because he be- 
lieves that it will create within them motives and sentiments 
inconsistent with the due discharge of their public mission. 

It is clear that among such a regiment as that which Plato 
describes in his Guardians, a sentiment would grow pimront 


" = ’ = 7 wi sentiment 
up, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, totally Spiiment | 


grow up in 


different from that which prevailed elsewhere around. fie Pitonic 


him. The Platonic restriction upon that inter- (un 


course (until the ulterior limits of age) would be far Stxuat rots. 
more severe: but it would be applied with reference “°"* 

to different objects. Instead of being applied to enforce the 
exclusive consecration of one woman to one man, choosing 


each other or chosen by fathers, without any limit on the 
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multiplication of children,—and without any attention to 
the maintenance or deterioration of the breed—it would be 
directed to the obtaining of the most perfect breed and of 
the appropriate number, leaving the Guardians, female as 
well as male, free from all permanent distracting influences 
to interfere with the discharge of their public duties. In 
appreciating the details of the Platonic community, we must 
look at it with reference to this form of sexual morality; 
which would generate in the Guardians an appreciation of 
details consistent with itself, both as to the women and as to 
the children. The sentiment of obligation, of right and 
wrong, respecting the relations of the sexes, is everywhere 
very strong; but it does not everywhere attach to the same 
acts or objects. ‘The important obligation for a woman never 
to show her face in public, which is held sacred through so 
large a portion of the Oriental world, is noway recognised 
in the Occidental: and in Plato’s time, when mankind were 
more disseminated among small independent communities, 
the divergence was yet greater than it is now. The Spartans 
were not induced, by the censures or mockery of persons in 
other Grecian cities,’ to suppress the gymnastic exercises 
practised by their maidens in conjunction with the young 
men: nor is Plato deterred by the ridicule or blame which 
others may express, from proclaiming his conviction, that the 
virtue of his female Guardians is the same as that of the 
male—consisting in the faithful performance of their duty as 
Guardians, after going through all the requisite training, 
gymnastic and musical. And he follows this up by the 
general declaration, one of the most emphatic in all his 
writings, “The best thing which is now said or ever has been 
said, is, that what is profitable is honourable—and what is 
hurtful, is base.” * 


* Euripid. Andromach. 508. 

The criticisms of Xenophon in the 
first chapter of his treatise, De Laced. 
Republ., exhibit a point of view on 
many points analogous to that of 
Plato respecting the female sex, and 
differing from that which he puts into 
the mouth of Ischomachus in his 
Cikonomicus. See above, p. 200, 
note h. Among the lost treatises of 





Kleanthes, successor of Zeno as Schol- 
arch of the Stoic school, one was com- 
posed expressly to show “Or 4 avr) 
apeTy Kar avdpds kad yuvaurds. (Diog, 
La. vii. 175.) 

* Plato, Republ. v. p. 457. °Aro-= 
Suréoy Bh Tals Tey puddKwy yuvatly 
frevmep apeThy avt) inartey dudid- 
TovTa, Kal Kowwynréov morguov Te Kad 
THs BAANS puaakhs Tis mepl thy mérw, 
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Plato in truth reduces the distinction between the two 
sexes to its lowest terms: to the physical difference 
in regard to procreation—and to the general fact, 
that the female is every way weaker and inferior 
to the male; while yet, individually taken, many 
women are superior to many men, and both sexes 
are alike improveable by training. He maintains that this 
similarity of training and function is the real order of Nature, 
and that the opposite practice, which insists on a separation 
of life and functions between the sexes, is unnatural :! which 
doctrine he partly enforces by the analogy of the two sexes in 
other animals." Aristotle disputes this reasoning altogether: 
declaring that Nature prescribes a separation of life and func- 
tions between the two sexes—that the relation of man to 
woman is that of superiority and command on one side, in- 
feriority and obedience on the other, like the relation between 
father and child, master and slave, though with a difference 
less in degree—that virtue in a man, and virtue in a woman, 
are quite different, imposing diverse obligations." It shows 
how little stress can be laid on arguments based on the word 
Nature, when we see two such distinguished thinkers com- 
pletely at issue as to the question, what Nature indicates, in 
this important case. Each of them decorates by that name 
the rule which he himself approves ; whether actually realised 
anywhere, or merely recommended as a reform of some- 
thing really existing. In this controversy, Aristotle had in 
his favour the actualities around him, against Plato: but 
Aristotle himself is far from always recognising experience 
and practice as authoritative interpreters of the dictates of 
Nature, as we may see by his own ideal commonwealth. 
How strongly Plato was attached to his doctrines about the 
capacity of women—how unchanged his opinion continued 


What Nature 
prescribes in 
regard to the 
relations of 

the two sexes 
—Direct con- 
tradiction be- 
tween Plato 

and Aristotle. 
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i Pee Republic, VeuPpeeano: ©, 
400 D. 1d viv mapa radra biyrddeva 
mapa piow wadroy, &e. 

™ Compare a similar appeal to the 
analogy of animals, as proving the 
Epwras app evey to be unnatural, Plato 
Legg. viii. p. 836 C. 

» Aristotel. Politic. i. 13, p. 1260, 
a. 20-30. 
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about the mischief of separating the training and functions of 
the two sexes, and of confining women to indoor 
occupations, or to what he calls “a life of dark- 
ness and: fear” °—may be seen farther by his Trea- 


Opinion of 
Plato re- 
specting the 
capacities of 
women, and 


the traini . : . : 
proper for tise De Legibus. Although in that treatise he 
women, are : a . 
maintained recedes (perforce and without retracting) from the 


in the Leges, 
as well as in 


principles of his Republic, so far as to admit sepa- 


the Republic. ; ane . mre 

eceet qr. Late properties and families for all his citizens—yet 
egends har- ; : ae : : ee 
monising he still continues to enjoin public gymnasticandmili- 
wi 18 a ke - = 
opinion. tary training, for women and men alike; and he still 


opens, to both sexes alike, superintending social functions tu 
a great extent, as well as the privilege of being honoured by 
public hymns after death, in case of distinguished merit.? 
Respecting military matters, he speaks with peculiar earnest- 
ness. ‘That women are perfectly capable of efficient military 
service, if properly trained, he proves not only by the ancient 
legends, but also by facts actual and contemporary, the known 
valour of the Scythian and Sarmatian women. Whatever 
doubts persons may have hitherto cherished (says Plato), this 
is now established matter of fact:4 the cowardice and im- 
potence of women is not less disgraceful in itself than detri- 
mental to the city, as robbing it of one-half of its possible 
force." He complains bitterly of the repugnance felt even to 


° Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 D.  ei®iopé- 
voy yap Sedoikds kal oxorewdy Civ, &e. 

¥ Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 795 C, 796 ©, 
802 A. 

4 Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 804-805-806. 
aucobay yap 5} utOovs madraods méreio- 
fait, TH SE viv, &s eros eimeiy, olda Srt 
pupiddes dvaplOuntor yuvaundy eto) rev 
mepl roy Idvrov, &s avpouarldas 
kadovow, ais odx Trmwyv pdvoy &rAd 
kal tétwy kal rev BAdwv Sardwv Kor 
vovia Kar rots avdpdow Yon TpooTreTary- 
bevy tows doxcira. We may doubt 
whether Plato knew anything of the 
brave and skilful Artemisia queen of 
Halikarnassus, who so greatly dis- 
tinguished herself in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece (Herod. vii. 99, 
Vili. 87), and, indeed, whether he had 
ever read the history of Herodotus. 
His argument might have been 
strengthened by another equally per- 
tinent example, if he could’ have 
quoted the original letter addressed 
by the Emperor Aurelian to the 





Roman Senate, attesting the courage, 
vigour, and prudence, of Zenobia 
queen of Palmyra. Trebellius Pollio, 
Vite Triginta Tyrannorum in Histor. 
August. p. 198. “Audio, P. C., mihi 
objici, quod non virile munus imple- 
verim, Zenobiam triumphando. Nz, 
illi qui me reprehendunt, satis lauda- 
rent, si scirent qualis est illa mulier, 
quam prudens in consiliis, quam con- 
stans in dispositionibus, quam erga 
milites gravis, quam larga cum neces- 
sitas postulet, quam tristiscum severi- 
tas poscat. Possum dicere illius esse 
quod Odenatus Persas vicit, et Otesi- 
phontem usque fugatoSapore pervenit. 
Possum asserere,tantoapud Orientales 
et Aigyptiorum populos timori mulie- 
rem fuisse, ut se non Arabes, non 
Sarraceni, non Armeni, commoverent. 
Nee ego illi vitam conservassem, nisi 
eam scissem multum Romane Rei- 
public profuisse, cum sibi vel liberis 
suis Orientis servaret imperium.” 
* Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 81 3-814. 
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the discussion of this proposition.’ Most undoubtedly, there 
were ancient legends which tended much to countenance his 
opinion. The warlike Amazons, daughters of Arés, were 
among the most formidable forces that had ever appeared 
on earth ; they had shown their power once by invading Attica 
and bringing such peril on Athens, that it required all the 
energy of the great Athenian hero Theseus to repel them. 
We must remember that these stories were not only fami- 
harised tothe public eye in conspicuous painting andsculpture, 
but were also fully believed as matters of past history. More- 
over the Goddess Athéné, patroness of Athens, was the very 
impersonation of intelligent terror-striking might—constrain- 
ing and subduing Arés" himself: the Goddess En¥o presided 
over war, no less than the God Arés:” lastly Artemis, though 
making war only on wild beasts, was hardly less formidable in 
her way—indefatigable as well as rapid in her movements— 
and unerring with her bow, as Athéné was irresistible with her 
spear. Here were abundant examples in Grecian legend, to em- 
bolden Plato in his affirmations respecting the capacity of the 
female sex for warlike enterprise and laborious endurance. 
The two Goddesses, Athéné and Artemis, were among the 
few altogether insensible to amorous influences and 
to the inspirations of Aphrodité: who is the object 
of contemptuous sarcasm on the part of Athéné, and 
of repulsive antipathy on the part of Artemis.* 
This may supply an illustration for the Republic of 
Plato. As far as one can guess what the effect of his 
institutions would have been, it is probable that the influence 
of Aphrodité would have been at its minimum among his 
Guardians of both sexes: as it was presented in the warlike 
dramas of Alschylus.’ There would have been everything 


Tn a Com- 
monwealth 
like the Pla- 
tonic, the in- 
fluence of 
Aphrodité 
would proba- 
bly have 
been reduced 
0 a mini- 
mum. 


8 Plato, Legg. vi. p. 781 D. 

t Plutarch, Theseus, c. 27; Ais- 
chylus, Humenid. 682; Isokrates, Pane- 
gyr.ss. 70-78. How popular a subject 
the Amazons were for sculptors, we 
learn from the statement of Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8, 19) that all the most dis- 
tinguished sculptors executed Ama- 
zons; and that this subject was the 
only one upon which a direct com- 
parison could be made between them. 

« Homer, Iliad xv. 123. 

v Homer, Iliad v. 333-592. 
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x Homer, Hymn. ad Venerem. 10; 
Tliad v. 425 ; Euripid. Hippolyt. 1400- 
1420. 

Wa théne combined the attributes of 
prorddcuos and iardcopos. Plato, 
Timeus, p. 24 D; compare Kritias, 
p. 109 D. 

Y See Aristophan. Ranx, 1042. 
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to deaden it, with an entire absence of all provocatives. The 
muscular development, but rough and unadorned bodies, of 
females— 


Sabina qualis, aut perusta solibus 
Pernicis uxor Appuli—(Hor. Hpod. ii. 42). 


the indiscriminate companionship, with perfect identity of 
treatment and manners, between the two sexes from the earliest 
infancy—the training of both together for the same public 
duties, the constant occupation of both throughout life in the 
performance of those duties, under unceasing official super- 
vision—the strict regulation of exercise and diet, together with 
the monastic censorship on all poetry and literature—the self- 
restraint, equal and universal, enforced as the characteristic 
feature and pride of the regiment, and seconded by the jealous 
espionage of all over all, the more potent because privacy 
was unknown—such an assemblage of circumstances would 
do as much as circumstances could do to starve the sexual 
appetite, to prevent it from becoming the root of emotional 
or imaginative associations, and to place it under the full con- 
troul of the lawgiver for purposes altogether public. Such was 
probably Plato’s intention: since he more generally regards 
the appetites as enemies to be combated and extirpated so far 
as practicable—rather than as sources of pleasure, yet liable 
to accompaniments of pain, requiring to be regulated so as to 
exclude the latter and retain the former. 

The public purposes, with a view to which Plato sought to 
Other pw- controul the sexual appetite in his Guardians, were 


f Plat : 
Poxmitation, three, as I have already stated. 1. To obtain from 


Gnutiae. each of them individually, faithful performance of 
te the public duties, and observance of the limits, pre- 
ots scribed by his system. 2. To ensure the best and 
purest breed, 3. To maintain unaltered the same total num- 
ber, without excess or deficiency. 

The first of these three purposes is peculiar to the Platonic 
line’ system. The two last are not peculiar to it. Ari- 
Mathis Stotle recognises them ? as ends, no less than Plato, 
tinct cheeks though he does not approve Plato’s means for attain- 


be Gera sanchers 
timate Ig them. In reference to the limitation of number, 


2 Avistotel, Politic. vii. 16. 
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Aristotle is even more pronounced than Plato. The petive open 
preventive 


great evil of over-population forced itself upon Pqventive | 
these philosophers; living as both of them did among 
small communities, each with its narrow area hedged in by 
others—each liable to intestine dispute, sometimes caused, 
always aggravated, by the presence of large families and 
numerous poor freemen—and each importing bought slaves as 
labourers. To obtain for their community the quickest pos- 
sible increase in aggregate wealth and population, was an end 
which they did not account either desirable or commendable. 
The stationary state, far from appearing repulsive or dis- 
couraging, was what they looked upon as the best arrange- 
ment* of things. A mixed number of lots of land, indivisible 
and inalienable, is the first principle of the Platonic com- 
munity in the treatise De Legibus. Not to encourage wealth, 
_but to avert, as far as possible, the evils of poverty and de- 
pendance, and to restrain within narrow limits the proportion 
of the population which suffered those evils—was considered 
by Plato and Aristotle to be among the gravest problems for 
the solution of the statesman.” Consistent with these con- 
ditions, essential to security and tranquillity, whatever the 
form of government might be, there was only room for the free 
population then existing: not always for that (seeing that the 
proportion of poor citizens was often uncomfortably great), and 
never for any sensible increase above that. If all the children 
were born and brought up, that it was possible for adult 
couples to produce, a fearful aggravation of poverty, with all 
its accompanying public troubles and sufferings, would have 
been inevitable. Accordingly both Plato (for the Guardians 


4 Compare the view (not unlike 
though founded on different reasons) 
of the stationary state taken by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, in a valuable 
chapter of his Principles of Political 
Economy, Book iy. cap. 6. He says 
(8. 2, p. 319):—‘ The best state for 
human nature is that in which, 
while no one is poor, no one desires to 
be richer, nor has any reason to fear 
being thrust back by the efforts of 
others to push themselves forward.” 


This would come near to the views of | 


Plato and Aristotle. 





Legg. v. pp. 742-743. He speaks of 
rich men as they are spoken of in some 
verses of the Gospels—a very rich 
man can hardly be a good man. 
Wealth and poverty dare both of them 
evils, p. 744 D. Republ. iv. p. 421. 
Pheidon the Corinthian, an ancient 
lawgiver (we do not know when or 
where), prescribed an unchangeable 
number both of lots (of land) and of citi- 
zens,but the lotswere not to be all equal, 
Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1205, b. 14. 
¢ Aristot. Politic. ii. 6, p. 1265, b. 10. 


Td d€ aeicba (thy TeKvoTottay adpi- 


> See a striking passage in Plato, | orov) ka@dmep év traits wAcloTaus méAc- 
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in the Republic) and Aristotle agree in opinion that a limit 
must be fixed upon the number of children which each couple 
is permitted to introduce. If any objector had argued that 
each couple, by going through the solemnity of marriage 
acquired a natural right to produce as many children as they 
could, and that others were under a natural obligation to sup- 
port those children—both philosophers would have denied the 
plea altogether. But they went even farther. They con- 
sidered procreation as a duty which each citizen owed to the 
public, in order that the total of citizens might not fall below 
the proper minimum—yet as a duty which required controul,in 
order that the total might not riseabove the proper maximum.® 
Hence they did not even admit the right of each couple to pro- 
duce as many children as their private means could support. 
They thought it necessary to impose a limit on the number of 
children in every family, binding equally on rich and poor: the 
number prescribed might be varied from time to time, as cir- 
cumstancesindicated. Asthecommunity could notsafely admit 
more than a certain aggregate of births, these philosophers 
commandedall couples indiscriminately, therich not excepted, 
to shape their conduct with a view to that imperative necessity. 

Plato in his Republic (as I have already mentioned) assumes 
for his Archons the privilege of selecting (by a pretended sorti- 
tion) the couplesthrough whom the legitimate amountof breed- 
ing shall be accomplished: inthesemi-Platonic commonwealth 
(De Legibus), he leaves the choice free, but prescribes the limits 
of age, rendering marriage a peremptory duty between twenty 
and thirty-five years of age, and adding some emphatic exhor- 
tations, though not peremptory enactments, respecting the 
principles which ought to guide individual choice.e In the 
ov, mevias avarykatov altioy ylvecOa 


Tots moAlras:  S¢ mevia, ordow 
eumote? kal kaxoupylay. Compare ibid. 


of the extent to which they subor- 
dinated individual sentiment to public 
considerations. Kard maytds els toTw 


li. 7, p. 1206, b. 8. 

* Aristotel. Politic, vii. 16, p. 1335, 
b. 28-38. Aciroupyetv mpbs Texvoroitay 
—apeic0a de? rijs cis Td pavepdy yev- 
yhoews. 

Plato, Republic, vy. pp. 460-461. 
tiktew TH miAcL—yervav TH wéAEL— 
Tay cis Td Kody yevryhoewr. 

° Plato, Legg. vi. pp. 772-773-774. 
The wording is characteristic of the 
view taken by these philosophers, and 





MbO0s yduouv—rdy yap tH mdreL det 
Evmpéepovta pynotevew yduov exarror, 
GAN od Ty Hdiorov aitG—oéperar 5é 
Tos del KaTa plow was mpds Toy duotd- 
taroy abt@, &e. P.773 B. In marriage 
(he says) the natural tendency is that 
like seeks like; but it is good for the 
city that like should be coupled to 
unlike, rich to poor, hasty tempers 
with sober tempers, &c., in order that 
the specialties may be blended to- 
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same manner too he deals with procreation: recognising the 
necessity of imposing a limit on individual discretion, yet not 
naming that limit by law, but leaving it to be enforced ac- 
cording to circumstances by the magistrates: who (he says), 
by advice, praise, and censure, can apply either effective re- 
straints on procreation, or encouragements if the case requires. 
Aristotle blames this guarantee as insufficient: he feels so 
strongly the necessity of limiting procreation, that he is not 
satisfied unless a proper limit be imposed by positive law. 
Unless such a result be made thoroughly sure (he says), all 
other measures of lawgivers for equalising properties, or avert- 
ing poverty and the discontents growing out of it—must fail 
in effect.6 Aristotle also lays it down as a part of the duty of 
the lawgiver to take care that the bodies of the children 
brought up shall be as good as possible: hence he prescribes 
the ages proper for marriage, and the age after which no 
parents are to produce any more children. 

The paramount necessity of limiting the number of children 
born in each family, here enforced by Plato and Aristotle, rests 
upon that great social fact which Malthus so instructively ex- 
pounded at the close of the last century. Malthus, enquiring 
specially into the law of population, showed upon what condi- 
tions the increase of population depends, and what were the 
causes constantly at work to hold it back—checks to popula- 


tion. 


gether and mitigated. He does not 
pretend to embody this in a written 
law, but directs the authorities to 
obtain it as far as they can by exhor- 
tation. P. 773 E. Compare the Poli- 
tikus, p. 311. 

f Plato, Legg. v. p. 740 D. ropi¢érw 
enxavyy 67. wddwra, brws ai wevTa- 
KioxtAi Kal TeTTapdKovTa olKnhoes 
wel wdvoy ecovta Kal yap emia x €- 
gets yevécews, ois by evpous ety 
yéveois, Kal Tovvaytloy emméAcian Kad 
orovdal tANVous yevynudtwy cialy, &e. 

& Aristotel. Politic. ii, 6, p. 1264, 
a. 38, ii. 7; p. 1266, b. 10, vii. 16. 

Aristotle has not fully considered 
all that Plato says, when he blames 
him for inconsistency in proposing to 
keep properties equal, without taking 
pains to impose and maintain a con- 
stant limit on offspring in families. 
~Aromoy 5¢ kal To Tas KTHTELS iodCovTa 





He ranged these causes under three different heads, 


(Plato), rd wep) 7d wAH00s TOY woALTOV 
Hi) KaTackevd ew, GAN aeivan Thy 
Texvorrotlay adpiorov, &C. 

What Plato really directs is stated 
in my textand in my note immediately 
preceding. 

4 Aristotel. Politic. vii. 16, p. 1334, 
b. 39. etrep ody am apxiis Tov vomo- 
Oérny Opav Set, Omws BéATIOTA Te 
Thwata yevnra Tay TpEpouevav, ™pa- 
TOV MeV emimeAntéoy wep Tiv oCevEw 
more Kal motous twas bvtas xph Totel- 
a0ar mpdos GAAHAOUS THY yapuKhy dpt- 
Alay, &e. He names thirty-seven as 
the age proper for a man, eighteen for 
a woman, to marry. At the age of 
fifty-five a man becomes unfit to pro- 
create for the public, and none of his 
children are to appear (apetoOar THs 
eis Td avepby yevyhoews, vii. 16, p. 

1335, b. 36). 
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though the two last are multiform in detail. 1. Moral or pru- 
dential restraint—the preventive check. 2. Vice,and 3. Misery 
—the two positive checks. He farther showed that though 
the aggregate repressive effect of these three causesisinfallible 
and inevitable, determined by the circumstances of each given 
society—yet that mankind might exercise an option through 
which of the three the check should be applied: that the 
effect of the two last causes was in inverse proportion to that 
of the first—in other words, that the less there was of pru- 
dential restraint limiting the number of births, the more there 
must be of vice or misery, under some of their thousand forms, 
to shorten the lives of many of the children born—and é con- 
verso, the more there was of prudential restraint, the less would 
be the operation of the other checks tending to shorten life. 

Three distinct facts—preventive restraint, vice,and misery— 
Platoand having nothing else in common, are arranged under 


Aristotle saw 


thesame low One general head by Malthus, in consequence of the 
as Malthus, 


but arranged i b hi he —— 
but arranged One single common property which they possess 


pater 6 alt that of operating as checks to population. To him, 
otview. that one common property was the most important 
of all, and the most fit to be singled out as the groundwork of 
classification, having reference to the subject of his enquiry. 
But Plato and Aristotle looked at the subject in a different 
point of view. They had present to their minds the same 
three facts, and the tendency of the first to avert or abate the 
second and third: but as they were not investigating the law 
of population, they had nothing to eall their attention to the 
one common property of the three. They did not regard vice 
and misery as causes tending to keep down population, but as 
being in themselves evils; enemies among the worst which 
the lawgiver had to encounter, in his efforts to establish a good 
political and social condition—and enemies which he could 
never successfully encounter, without regulating the numberof 
births. Such regulation they considered asan essential tutelary 
measure to keep outdisastrous poverty. Theinverse proportion, 
between regulated or unregulated number of births on the one 
hand, and diminution or increase of poverty on the other, was 
seen as clearly by Aristotle and Plato as by Malthus, 

But these two Greek philosophers ordain something yet 
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more remarkable. Having prescribed both the age of mar- 
riage and the number of permitted births, so as to 
ensure both vigorous citizens and a total compatible 
with the absence of corrupting poverty—they di- : 
rect what shall be done if the result does not corre- children. 
spond to their orders. Plato in his Republic (as I have already 
stated) commands that all the children born to his wedded 
couples shall be immediately consigned to the care of public 
nurses—that the offspring of the well-constituted parents 
shall be brought up, that of the ill-constituted parents not 
brought up—and that no children born of parents after the 
legitimate age shall be brought up Aristotle forbids the 
exposure of children, wherever the habits of the community 
are adverse to it: but if after any married couple have had 
the number of children allowed by law, the wife should again 
become pregnant, he directs that abortion shall be procured 
before the commencement of life or sense in the feetus: after 
such commencement, he pronounces abortion to be wrong.‘ 
On another point Plato and Aristotle agree: both of them 
command that no child born crippled or deformed shall be 
brought up:! a practice actually adopted at Sparta under the 
Lykurgean institutions, and even carried farther, since no 
child was allowed to be brought up until it had been inspected 
and approved by the public nurses.™ 

We here find both these philosophers not merely per- 
mitting, but enjoining—and the Spartan legislation, 
more admired than any in Greece, systematically 
realising—practices which modern sentiment re- 
pudiates and punishes. Nothing can more strikingly 
illustrate—what Plato and Aristotle have them- 


i Plato, Republ. v. pp. 459 D, 460 C, 
461 C, 


Regulations 
of Plato and 
Aristotle as 
to number of 
births, and 


Such regula- 
tions disap- 
proved and 
forbidden by 
modern sen- 
timent— 
Variability 
of ethical sen- 
timent as to 


text of this passage I have followed 
Bekker and the Berlin edition. As to 


k Aristotel, Politic. vii. 16,10,p.1335, 
b. 20. Compare Plato, Theetét. 149 C. 

Tlep) 5¢ dmobécews Kal Tpopis Tay 
yryvomevav, @oTw vomos, undey memnpo- 
mévoy tpépew: Bid St MANOS TéKvav, 
ew ) Tdkis Tay av KwArtn, mndey 
dmorlbecOa Tov yryvonevwv: Bprorau 
yap 3h Tis Texvorotias Th TAHOos, cay 
dé Tice ylyynta Tapa TadTa cvydvac- 
Oévrwv, mpy alcOnow eyyeverOa Kall 
Cony, eumoreiobar Set THY BuBAwow" 7d 
yap Bo.ov kal Td wh, Siwpiopévoy Ti 
aicOhoe nal 76 Civ tora. For the 





the first half of the passage there are 
some material differences in the text 
and in the MSS.; some give é@yéy 
instead of e04y, and aploda yap det 
instead of dSpirra yap 5%. 

1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 460 0. ra 
d& Tay xepdvwy (TéKva), Kad edy TL TeV 
érépwy avdmanpoy ylyyntat, ev amoppir@ 
Te Kal GA KaTaKpipovol os mpéret. 
Aristot. ut supra, @orw vopuos, undev 
memnpauevoy Tpepew, SC, 


™ Plutarch, Lykurgus, c. 16. 
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objects ap- selves repeatedly observed"—how variable and inde- 
proved or x ‘ 3 A 5 . 
disapproved. terminate is the matter of ethical sentiment, in dif- 
ferent ages and communities, while the form of ethical senti- 
ment is the same universally : how all men agree subjectively, 
in that which they feel—disapprobation and hatred of wrong 
and vice, approbation and esteem of right and virtue—yet 
how much they differ objectively, as to the acts or persons 
which they designate by these names and towards which 
their feelings are directed. It is with these emotions as 
with the other emotions of human nature: all men are 
moved in the same manner, though in different degree, by 
love and hatred—hope and fear—desire and aversion—sym- 
pathy and antipathy—the emotions of the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, the ludicrous; but when we compare the objects, acts, 
or persons, which so move them, we find only a very partial 
agreement, amidst wide discrepancy and occasionally strong 
opposition. ‘The present case is one of the strongest oppo- 
sition. Practices now abhorred as wrong, are here directly 
commanded by Plato and Aristotle, the two greatest autho- 
rities of the Hellenic world: men differing on many points 
from each other, but agreeing in this: men not only of lofty 
personal character, but also of first-rate intellectual force, in 
whom the ideas of virtue and vice had been as much developed 
by reflection as they ever have been in any mind: lastly, men 
who are extolled by the commentators as the champions of 
n Aristotel. Politic. viii. 2, p. 1337, 
b. 2. ep 5¢ r&v mpds aperhy, oder 


€oTw dmodoyotmevoyy Kal yap Thy 
apeThv ov Thy adthy mdvres Timdow: 


of the argument of Alexander of 

Aphrodisias, De Fato, p. 202. Com- 

pare Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 30. 
Bardisanes is replying to the argu- 


aor ebrAdyws Siapepovra Kal mpos Thy 
uonnow aris. 

Ethica Nikomach. i, 3, p. 1094, 
b. 15. Ta d€ cada kad rd Slice, mepl 
OY 7) TOALTLKY TkoTEtTaL, ToTadTny exer 
diapopay kab wAdvny, bore Soneiv vouw 
fovoy elvat, pioer 5& wh. 

° The extraordinary variety and 
discrepancy of approved and con- 
secrated customs prevalent in different 
portions of the ancient world, is in- 
structively set forth in the treatise of 
the Syrian Christian Bardisanes in 
the time of the Antonines. A long 
extract from this treatise is given in 
Kusebius, Preoparat. Evang. vi. 10; 
it has been also published by Orelli, 
annexed to his edition (Zurich, 1824) 





ments of astrologers and calculators 
of nativities, who asserted the uniform 
and uncontrollable influence of the 
heavenly bodies, in given positions, 
over human conduct. Asa proof that 
mankind are not subject to any such 
necessity, but have a large sphere of 
freewill (adretodcwwy), he cites these 
numerous instances of diverse and 
contradictory institutions among dif- 
ferent societies. Several of the most 
conspicuous among these differences 
relate to the institutions concerning 
sex and family, the conduct and occu- 
pations held obligatory in men and 
women, &e. 

Compare Sextus Empiric, Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. iii. s. 198 seqq. 
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religion and sound morality, against what are styled the un- 
principled cayils of the Sophists. 

It is, in my judgment, both curious and interesting to study 
the manner in which these two illustrious men— 5.44, ana 
Plato and Aristotle—dealt with the problem of popu- Aya Sn 
lation. Grave as that problem is in all times, it grunition of 


impulse to 
reason and 


was peculiarly grave among the small republics of T8"79 


antiquity. Neither of them were disposed toignore (Pest 


or overlook it: nor to impute to other causes the (assy 
consequences which it produces: nor to treat as in- °"™ 
different the question, whether poor couples had a greater or 
less family, to share subsistence already scanty for themselves. 
Still less were these philosophers disposed to sanction the 
short-sighted policy of some Hellenic statesmen, who under a 
mistaken view of increasing the power of the state, proclaimed 
encouragement and premium simply to the multiplication of 
male births, without any regard to the comfort and means 
of families. Both Plato and Aristotle saw plainly, that 
a married couple, by multiplying their offspring, produced 
serious effects not merely upon their own happiness but upon 
that of others besides: up to a certain limit, for good—beyond 
that limit, for evil. Hence they laid it down, that procreation 
ought to be a rational and advised act, governed by a forecast 
of those consequences—not a casual and unforeseen result of 
present impulse. The same preponderance of reason over 
impulse as they prescribed in other cases, they endeavoured 
to enforce in this. They regarded it too, not simply as a 
branch of prudence, but as a branch of duty; a debt due by 
each citizen to others and to the commonwealth, It was the 
main purpose of their elaborate political schemes, to produce 
a steady habit and course of virtue in all the citizens: and 
they considered every one as greatly deficient in virtue, who 
refused to look forward to the consequences of his own pro- 
creative acts—thereby contributing to bring upon the state an 
aggravated measure of poverty, which was the sure parent of 
discord, sedition, and crime. That the rate of total increase 
should not be so great as to produce these last-mentioned 
effects—and that the limit of virtue and prudence should be 
made operative on all the separate families—was in their 
judgment one of the most important cares of the lawgiver. 
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We ought to disengage this general drift and purpose, 
common both to Plato and Aristotle, on the subject of popu- 
lation, from the various means—partly objectionable, partly 
impossible to be enforced—whereby they intended to carry 
the purpose into effect. 

I pass from Plato’s picture of the entire regiment of 
Training of Guardians, under the regulations above described— 


the few select . oe iG . Pec 
philosophers to his description of the special training whereby the 


chiet - fewmost distinguished persons in the regiment (male 
or female, as the case may be) are to be improved, tested, and 
exalted to the capacity of philosophers: qualified to act as 
Rulers or Chiefs.’ These are the two marked peculiarities of 
Plato’s Republic. The Guardians are admirable as instru- 
ments, but have no initiative of their own: we have now to 
find the chiefs from whom they will receive it. How are 
philosophers to be formed? None but a chosen Few have 
the precious gold born with them, empowering them to attain 
this elevation. To those Few, if properly trained, the privi- 
lege and right to exercise command belongs, by Nature. For 
the rest, obedience is the duty prescribed by Nature.4 

I have already given, in Chap. XXXTIL, a short summary 
Comprehen- Of the peculiar scientific training which Sokrates pre- 


sive curricu- 


lum for aspi- Scribes for ripening these heroic aspirants into com- 
rants to phi- 


losophy— plete philosophers. They pass years of intellectual 


consumma- 


ti h " ri ¢ 1 a . 
tion by — labour, all by their own spontaneous impulse, over 


Dialectic. and above thefull training of Guardians, They stud y 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Stereometry, Astronomy, Acoustics, 
We., until the age of thirty : they then continue in the exercise 
of Dialectic, with all the test of question and answer, for five 
years longer: after which they enter upon the duties of prac- 
tice and administration, succeeding ultimately to the position 
of chiefs if found competent. It is assumed that this long 
course of study, consummated by Dialectic, has operated 
within them that great mental revolution which Plato calls, 
turning the eye from the shadows in the cave to the realities 


? Plato, Repub. y. p. 473, Vi. p. 
503 B. rovs axpiBeordrovs pvrakas | +B NYyoume@. 
pirocdpous Set rabiordvar. P. 476 B.  omdyior dy elev, Vi. 502 
1 Plato, Repub. v. p. 474 B. cots | vii. 535. They are to be oe 


\ ry 
KEY mpoohice toe, amrecbal Te diro~ mpoxpitwy mpdkpiror, Vii, 537 D. 
Toplas, nyewovevew 7 ev wérer ToIs = 


/ ef 5 > 7 
&AAos MITE amredOat, akoAovbey Te 


ek Tey 
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of clear daylight: that they will no longer be absorbed in the 
sensible world or in passing phenomena, but will become 
familiar with the unchangeable Ideas or Forms of the intelli- 
gible world, knowable only by intellectual intuition. Reason 
has with them been exalted to its highest power: not only 
strengthening them to surmount all intellectual difficulties 
and to deal with the most complicated conjunctures of prac- 
tice—but also ennobling their dispositions, so as to overcome 
all the disturbing temptations and narrow misguiding pre- 
judices inherent in the unregenerate man. Upon the per- 
fection of character, emotional and intellectual, imparted to 
these few philosophers, depends the Platonic Commonwealth. 

The remarks made by Plato on the effect of this preparatory 
curriculum, and on the various studies composing it, 


Valuable re- 
are highly interesting and instructive—even when [yu or he 
they cannot be defended as exact. Much of what he iby" 


studies. 


so eloquently enuntiates respecting philosophy and 
the philosophical character, is in fact just and profound, what- 
ever view we may take as to Universals; whether we regard 
them (like Plato) as the only Real Entia, cognizable by the 
mental eye, and radically disparate from particulars—or 
whether we hold them to be only general Concepts, ab- 
stracted and generalised more or less exactly from particulars. 
The remarks made by Plato on the educational effect pro- 
duced by Arithmetic and the other studies, are valuable and 
suggestive. Hyvyen the discredit which he throws on observa- 
tions of fact, in Astronomy and Acoustics—the great antithesis 
between him and modern times—is useful as enabling us to 
enter into his point of view." 


t Plato, Rep. vii. p. 529 O-D. 


The manner in which Plato here 
depreciates astronomical observation 
is not easily reconcileable with his 
doctrine in the Timeeus. He there tells 
us that the rotations of the Nous 
(intellective soul) in the interior of the 
human cranium, are cognate or analo- 
gous to those of the cosmical spheres, 
but more confused and less perfect: 
our eyesight being expressly intended 
for the purpose, that we might con- 
template the perfect and unerring 
rotations of the cosmical spheres, so as 
to correct thereby the disturbed rota- 





tions in our own brain (Timezous, pp. 
40-47). 

Malebranche shares the feeling of 
Plato on the subject of astronomical 
observation. Recherche de la Vérité 
lib. iv. a. iii. vol. ii. p. 219, ed. 1772. 

“ Car enfin qu’y a-t-il de grand dans 
la connoissance des mouvemens des 
planetes? et n’en savons nous pas 
assez présentement pour régler nos 
mois et nos années? Qu’ayons nous 
tant a faire de savoir, si Saturne est 
environné d’un anneau ou d’un grand 
nombre de petites lunes, et pourquoi 
prendre parti la-dessus? Pourquoi se 
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But his point of view in the Republic differs materially 
Differences from that which we read in other dialogues: espe- 
between the . : 

Republicand Clally in two ways. 

other dia- é 3 é A a 
logues—no First, The scientific and long-continued Quadri- 
mention of 


reminiscence, yium, through which Plato here conductsthe student 
nor of the . ° . 
Elenchus. to philosophy, is very different from the road to 
philosophy as indicated elsewhere. Nothing is here said about 
reminiscence—which, in the Menon, Pheedon, Phedrus, and 
elsewhere, stands in the foreground of his theory, as the engine 
for reviving in the mind Forms or Ideas. With these Forms 
it had been familiar during a prior state of existence, but they 
had become buried under the sensible impressions arising 
from its conjunction with the body. Nor do we find in the 
Republic any mention of that electric shock of the negative 
Elenchus, which (in the Theetétus, Sophistés, and several 
other dialogues) is declared indispensable for stirring up the 
natural mind not merely from ignorance and torpor, but even 
from a state positively distempered—the false persuasion of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, following out this last observation, we perceive an- 
Different other discrepancy yet more striking, in thedirections 
by Plato in given by Plato respecting the study of Dialectic. He 


the Republic . . 
about Dia. prescribes that it shall upon no account be taught 


lectic—and 


different. to young men: and that it shall come last of all in 
place assign- 5 : Sie 

ed to it. teaching, only after the full preceding Quadrivium. 
He censures severely the prevalent practice of applying it to 
young men, as pregnant with mischief. Young men (he says) 
brought up in certain opinions inculeated by the lawgiver, as 
to what is just and honourable, are interrogated on these sub- 
jects, and have questions put to them. When asked What is 
the just and the honourable, they reply in the manner which 
they have learnt from authority : but this reply, being exposed 
to farther interrogatories, is shown to be untenable and incon. 
sistent, such as they cannot deferd to their own satisfaction. 
Hence they lose all respect for the established ethical creed, 
glorifier avoir prédit la grandeur | observer les astres ; contentons nous 
dune éclipse, ot Yon a peut-étre mieux | de leurs observations. Nous deyons 
rencontré qu’un autre, parcequ’ona été | étre pleinement satisfaits sur une ma- 


plus heureux? II y a des personnes | tire qui nous touche si peu, lorsqwils 
destinées, par Vordre du Prince, & | nous font partie de leurs découvertes.” 
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which however stands opposed in their minds to the seductions 
of immediate enjoyment: yet they acquire no new or better 
conviction in its place. Instead of following an established 
law, they thus come to live without any law.’ Besides, young 
men when initiated in dialectic debate, take great delight in 
the process, as a means of exposing and puzzling the re- 
spondent. Copying the skilful interrogators whom they have 
found themselves unable to answer, they interrogate others in 
their turn, dispute everything, and pride themselves on ex- 
hibiting all the negative force of the Elenchus. Instead of 
employing dialectic debate for the discovery of truth, they use 
it merely as a disputatious pastime, and thus bring them- 
selves as well as philosophy into discredit.‘ 

Accordingly, we must not admit (says Plato) either young 
men, or men of ordinary untrained minds, to dialectic debate. 
We must admit none but mature persons, of sedate dispo- 
sition, properly prepared: who will employ it not for mere 
disputation, but for the investigation of truth." 

Now the doctrine thus proclaimed, with the grounds upon 
which it rests—That dialectic debate is unsuitable 
and prejudicial to young men—distinctly contradict 
both the principles laid down by himself elsewhere, 
and the frequent indicationsof his owndialogues: not 
to mention the practice of Sokrates as described by Xenophon. 
Tn the Platonic Parmenidés and Theeetétus, the season of youth 
is expressly pronounced to bethat in which dialectic exercise is 
not merely appropriate, but indispensable to the subsequent 
attainment of truth.x Moreover, Plato puts into the mouth of 


Contradiction 
with the 
spirit of other 
dialogues— 
Parmenidés, 
&e. 


that it is not inconsistent with the 


8 Plato, Republic, vii. pp. 538-539- 
éray tov obtws exovTa eAddy epdtnua 
epnra, Th ears Td KaAddy, Kal daroKpwd- 
pevoy 0 TOD vomobeTOD HKovev ekeAcyXT 
5 Adyos, Kal modAduis Kal modrAax7} 
eadyxav cis ddkay KaTaBary ws TovTo 
ovdty waddrov Kady 7 aioxpdy, kal 
mep) Bixalov aoabrws Ka adleov, Kal & 
pdduore Wye ev Tip, &e. 

t Plato, Republ. vii. p. 539 B. 

% Plato, Republ. vii. p. 539 D. 

x Plato, Parmenidés, pp. 135 D, 
137 B. Theetét. 146 A. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Parmenidés (p. 778, Stallbaum), ad- 
verts to the passage of the Republic 
here discussed,and endeayours to show 





Parmenidés. He states that the ex- 
hortation to practise dialectic debate 
in youth, as the appropriate season, 
must be understood as specially and 
exclusively addressed to a youth of the 
extraordinary mental qualities of So- 
krates ; while the passage in the Re- 
public applies the prohibition only to 
the general regiment of Guardians. 
But this justification is noway satis- 
factory; for Plato in the Republic 
makes no exception in favour of the 
most promising Guardians. He lays 
down the position generally. Again, 
in the Parmenidés, we find the en- 
couragement to dialectic debate ad- 
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Parmenides a specimen intentionally given to represent that 
dialectic exercise which will be profitable to youth. The 
specimen isone full of perplexing, though ingenious, subtleties: 
ending in establishing, by different trains of reasoning, the 
affirmative, as well as the negative, of several distinct con- 
clusions. Not only it supplies no new positive certainty, but it 
appears to render any such consummation more distant and 
less attainable than ever.y It is therefore eminently open to 
the censure which Plato pronounces, in the passage just cited 
from his Republic, against dialectic as addressed to young 
men. The like remark may be made upon the numerous 
other dialogues (though less extreme in negative subtlety than 
the Parmenidés), wherein the Platonic Sokrates interrogates 
youths (or interrdgates others, in the presence of youths) with- 
out any positive result: as in the Theetétus, Charmidés, Lysis, 
Alkibiadés, Hippias, &c.,to which we mayadd theconversations 
of the Xenophontic Sokrates with Euthydemus and others.’ 
In fact, the Platonic Sokrates expressly proclaims himself 
Contradiction (in the Apology as well as in the other dialogues just 
racter and ~~ named) to be ignorant andincapable of teaching any- 
ofSokrates. thing. His mission was to expose the ignorance of 
those, who fancy that they know without really knowing: he 
taught no one anything, but he cross-examined every one who 
would submit to it, before all the world, and in a manner 
especially interesting to young men. Sokrates mentions that 
these young men not only listened with delight, but tried to 
imitate him as well as they could, by cross-examining others 
in the same manner:* and in mentioning the fact, he ex- 
presses neither censure nor regret, but satisfaction in the 
thought that the chance would be thereby increased. of ex- 
posing that false persuasion of knowledge which prevailed so 
widely everywhere. Now Plato, in the passage just cited 


dressed not merely to the youthful Y Plato, Parmenid. p. 166 ad fin. 


Sokrates, but to the youthful Aristo- 
teles (p. 137 B). Moreover, we are 
not to imagine that all the youths who 
are introduced as respondents in the 
Platonic dialogues are implied as 
equal to Sokrates himself, though 
they are naturally represented as 
superior and promising subjects. Com- 
pare Plato, Sophistés, p.217 EH; Poli- 
tikus, p. 257 EH. 





eiphoGw tolyuy todTé Te Kad br, as 
Zourev, ev elt” Zorw, etre ph ear, 
avtdé te Kal TaAAG Kad mpds a’Tda Kad 
mpos tAANAG mavTa Tdytws toT. TE Ka) 
ov @ort, Kat dalvera te Kad od dat- 
veta. “AAnOéoTara. 

z Xenophon, Memorab. iy. 2. 

* Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. ¢. ro, p. 
23 D, ¢. 22, p. 33 O,¢. 27, p. 37 B, 
©. 30, p. 39 ©. | 
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from the Republic, blames this contagious spirit of cross- 
examination on the part of young men, as a vice which proved 
the mischief of dialectic debate addressed to them at that age. 
He farther deprecates the disturbance of “those opinions which 
they have heard from the lawgiver respecting what is just and 
honourable.” But it is precisely these opinions which, in 
the Alkibiadés, Menon, Protagoras, and other dialogues, the 
Platonic Sokrates treats as untaught, if not unteachable :— 
as having been acquired, no man knew how, without the 
lessons of any assignable master and without any known period 
of study :—lastly, as constituting that very illusion of false 
knowledge without real knowledge, of which Sokrates under- 
takes to purge the youthful mind, and which must be dis- 
pelled before any improvement can be effected it in.» 

We thus see, that the dictum forbidding dialectic debate 
with youth—cited from the seventh book of the Re- the remarks 


here made 


public, which Plato there puts into the mouth of upon the 
Sokrates—is decidedly anti-Sokratic ; and anti-Pla- ee 


tonic, in so far as Plato represents Sokrates. It tas ohh he 
belongs indeed to the case of Melétus and Anytus, or Meets 
in their indictment against Sokrates before the kates. 
Athenian dikastery. It is identical with their charge against 
him, of corrupting youth, and inducing them to fancy them- 
selves superior to the authority of established customs and opi- 
nions heard from their elders.° Now the Platonic Sokrates is 
here made to declare explicitly, that dialectic debate addressed 
to youth does really tend to produce this effect :—to render 
them lawless, immoral, disputatious. And when we find him 
forbidding all such discourse at an earlier age than thirty 
years—we remark as a singular coincidence, that this is the 
exact prohibition which Kritias and Charikles actually im- 
posed upon Sokrates himself, during the shortlived dominion 
of the Thirty Oligarchs at Athens." 
The matter to which I here advert, illustrates a material 
b Plato, Sophist. p. 230. tion than he thought suitable; never- 
¢ Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 19-49. | theless he declares that youth, and not 
Compare Aristophanes, Nubes, 1042- | mature age, is the proper season for 
1382. ; such exercises, as well as for Geometry 
ad Xenophon. Memorab. i. 2, 33-38. | and Astronomy (Orat. xii. Panathen. 


Isokrates complains that youthful | s. 29-31, p. 239). 
students took more delight in disputa- 
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distinction between some writings of Plato as compared with 
Contrast be- others, and between different points of view which 
real Sokrates his mind took on at different times. In the Pla- 
at Athens, tonic Apology, we find Sokrates confessing his own 
tonte Solera ignorance, and proclaiming himself to be isolated 
and dictator among an uncongenial public falsely persuaded of 
nicRepublic. their own knowledge. In several other dialogues, 
he is the same: he cannot teach anything, but can only cross- 
examine, test, and apply the spur to respondents. But the 
Republic presents him in a new character. He is no longer 
a dissenter amidst a community of fixed, inherited, con- 
victions.© He is himself in the throne of King Nomos: the 
infallible authority, temporal as well as spiritual, from whom 
all public sentiment emanates, and by whom orthodoxy is 
determined. Hence we now find him passing to the opposite 
pole; taking up the orthodox, conservative, point of view, the 
same as Melétus and Anytus maintained in their accusation 
against Sokrates at Athens. He now expects every indi- 
vidual to fall into the place, and contract the opinions, pre- 
scribed by authority ; including among those opinions delibe- 
rate ethical and political fictions, such as that about the gold 
and silver earthborn men. I ree-thinking minds, who take 
views of their own, and enquire into the evidence of these 
beliefs, become inconvenient and dangerous. Neither the 
Sokrates of the Platonic Apology, nor his negative Dialectic, 
could be allowed to exist in the Platonic Republic. 

One word more must be said respecting a subject which 
Taea of Good figures conspicuously in the Republic—the Idea or 
alone know Form of Good. The chiefs alone (we read) at the 
Ef they aia end of their long term of study, having ascended 
would be un- gradually from the phenomena of sense to intel- 
functions. lectual contemplation and familiarity with the un- 
changeable Ideas—will come to discern and embrace the 
highest of all Ideas—the Form of Good :f by the help of which 
alone, Justice, Temperance, and the other virtues, become 
useful and profitable.s If the Archons do not know how and 
why just and honourable things are good, they will not be fit 

e Plato, Republic, oe is me Resi. : es ponuah Vil. pp. 533-534. 
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for their duty.” In regard to Good (Plato tells us) no man is 
satisfied with mere appearance. Here every man desires and 
postulates that which is really good: while as to the just and 
the honourable, many are satisfied with the appearance, with- 
out caring for the reality.' 

Plato proclaims this Real Good, as distinguished from Ap- 
parent Good, to be the paramount and indispensable what is the 
object of knowledge, without which all other know- Aono 

: . : aus know ; but 
ledge is useless. It is that which every man divines te requires 
: . : the Chiefs to 
to exist, yearns for, and does everything with a view know it. 
° ° > ; Without this 
to obtain; but which he misses, from not knowing the Republic 
ee 7 i ¥ would be a 
where to seek ; missing also along with it that which failure. 
gives value to other acquisitions. What then is this Real 
Good—the Noumenon, Idea, or Form of Good ? 

This question is put by Glaukon to Sokrates, with much 
earnestness, in the dialogue of the Republic. But unfortu- 
nately it remains unanswered. Plato declines all categorical 
reply ; though the question is one, as he himself emphatically 
announces, upon which all the positive consequences of his 
philosophy turn. He conducts us to the chamber wherein 
this precious and indispensable secret is locked up, but he has 


4 Plato, Republic, vi. p. 500 A. 

i Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 D. 

k Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 A-E. 
°0 5h Sider pev &maca pox) Kal Tov- 
TOU évera rdavTa Mparret, aropmayvT evo- 
wévn th elva, aropotoa be Kal ovK 
éxovca AaBew ixavas tl mor early 
ovdt more: xphoacba povlum, ola ral 
ep) TaAAA, di ToUTO SE amoruyXavEL 
kal Tov BAdwv etrt dpedos jy, Ke. 

! Certainly when we see the way in 
which Plato deals with the (5éa 
&ya800, we cannot exempt him from 
the criticism which he addresses to 
others, vi. p. 493 HE. as d€ ayaba ral 
KaAd Talta TH GAndela, Hin méHmoTE 
tov HKovcas avtav Adyoy diddvTos ov 
KaTayéAaoTov 5 

We may illustrate this procedure of 
Plato by an Oriental fable, cited in an 
instructive Dissertation of M. Ernest 
Renan. 

“ Aristoteles primum subAlmamuno 
(813-833, A.D.) arabic factus est. 
Somniumque effictum a credulis homi- 
nibus: vidisse Almamunum in somno 
virum aspectu venerabili, solio insi- 


VOL, III. 





dentem; mirantem Almamunum que- 
sivisse,quisnam ille esset ? responsum, 
Aristotelem esse. Quo audito, Chali- 
fam ab eo queesivisse, Quidnam Bonum 
esset? respondisse Aristotelem: Quod 
sapientiores probarent. Querenti Cha- 
lifee quid hoc esset? Quod lex divina 
probat—dixisse. Interroganti porro 
illi, Quid hoe? Quod omnes pro- 
barent—respondisse: neque alit ultra 
questioni respondere voluisse. Quo 
somnio permotum Almamunum a 
Greecorum imperatore veniam petiisse, 
ut libri philosophici in ipsius regno 
quererentur; hujusquerei gratia viros 
doctos misisse.” Hrnest Renan, De 
Philosophia Peripatetic’ apud Syros, 
commentatio Historica, p. 57; Paris, 
1852. 

Among the various remarks which 
might be made upon this curious 
dream, one is, that Bonum is always 
determined as having relation to the 
appreciative apprehension of some 
mind--the Wise Men, the Divine 
Mind, the Mind of the general public. 
Bonum is that which some mind or 


R 
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no key toopen the door. In describing the condition of other 
men’s minds—that they divine a Real Good—Advro-ayafov or 
Bonum per se—do everything in order to obtain it, but puzzle 
themselves in vain to grasp and determine what it is™—he 
has unconsciously described the condition of his own. 


minds conceive and appreciate as such, 
The word has no meaning except in 
relation to some apprehending Subject. 

m Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 E. azo- 
payrevoméyn Tt elvat, amropovaa 5é Kab 
ovK exovoa AaBey ikayOs tl ToT? 
éorly, &e. 

The'remarks of Aristotle in impugn- 
ing the Platonic idéay ayafod are very 
instructive, Ethic. Nikom. i. p. 1096- 
1097; Ethic. Hudem. i. p. 1217-1218. 





He maintains that there exists nothing 
corresponding to the word; and that 
even if it did exist, it would neither be 
mpaxtoy nor Krntoyv avOpém@. Ari- 
stotle here looks upon Good as being 
essentially relative or phenomenal: 
he understands 7d amAdés ayabdy to 
mean 7d ayabby Td paivduevoy TH oTov- 
dafw (Kth. Nik. iii. p. 1113, b. 16-32). 
But he does not uniformly adhere to 
this meaning. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TIMAUS AND KRITIAS. 


THouGH the Republic of Plato appears as a substantive com- 
position, not including in itself any promise of an mona (er 

intended sequel—yet the Timeeus and Kritias are oe 

introduced by Plato as constituting a sequel to the 4 Kritias. 

Republic. Timzeus the Pythagorean philosopher of Loki, 
the Athenian Kritias, and Hermokrates, are now introduced, 
as having been the listeners while Sokrates was recounting his 
long conversation of ten Books, first with Thrasymachus, next 
with Glaukon and Adeimantus. The portion of that con- 
versation, which described the theory of a model common- 
wealth, is recapitulated in its main characteristics: and 
Sokrates now claims from the two listeners some requital for 
the treat which he has afforded to them. He desires to see 
the citizens, whose training he has described at length, and 
whom he has brought up to the stage of mature capacity — 
exhibited by some one else as living, acting, and affording 
some brilliant evidence of courage and military discipline.* 
Kritias undertakes to satisfy his demand, by recounting a 
glorious achievement of the ancient citizens of Attica, who 
had once rescued Europe from an inroad of countless and 
almost irresistible invaders, pouring in from the vast island of 
Atlantis in the Western Ocean. This exploit is supposed to 
have been performed nearly 10,000 years before ; and though 
lost out of the memory of the Athenians themselves, to 
have been commemorated and still preserved in the more 
ancient records of Sais in Egypt, and handed down through 
Solon by a family tradition to Kritias. But it is agreed between 
Kritias and Timeus,” that before the former enters upon his 
quasi-historical or mythical recital about the invasion from 
Atlantis, the latter shall deliver an expository discourse, upon 


a Plato, Timeeus, p. 20 B. b Plato, Timeus, p. 27 A. 
R 2 
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a subject very different and of far greater magnitude. Un- 
fortunately the narrative promised by Kritias stands before us 
only as a fragment. There is reason to believe that Plato 
never completed it.2 But the discourse assigned to Timeus 
was finished, and still remains, as a valuable record of ancient 
philosophy. 
For us, modern readers, the Timeeus of Plato possesses a 
species of interest which it did not possess either for 
is eee’ the contemporaries of its author, or for the ancient 
sical theory, world generally. We read in it a system—at least 


which we 
possess in the 


possessinthe the sketch of a system—of universal philosophy, the 
pa earliest that has come to us in the words of the author 
himself. Among the many other systems, anterior or simul- 
taneous—those of Thales and the other Ionic philosophers, of 
Herakleitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Hmpedokles, Anaxago- 
ras, Demokritus—not one remains to us as it was promulgated 
by its original author or supporters. We know all of them 
only in fragments and through the criticisms of others: frag- 
ments always scanty—criticisms generally dissentient, often 
harsh, sometimes unfair, introduced by the critic to illustrate 
opposing doctrines of his own. Here, however, the Platonic 
system is made known to us, not in this fragmentary and half- 
attested form, but in the full exposition which Plato himself 
deemed sufficient for it. This is a remarkable peculiarity. 
Timeeus is extolled by Sokrates as combining the character 
Position ana Of & Statesman with that of a philosopher: as being 
fhe Pvtings. Of distinguished wealth and family in his native 
reanTimeus: Gity (the Hpizephyrian Lokri), where he had exer- 
cised the leading political functions :—and as having attained 
besides, the highest excellence in science, astronomical as well 
as physical. We know from other sources (though Plato omits 
to tell us so, according to his usual undefined manner of de- 
signating contemporaries) that he was of the Pythagorean 
school. Much of the exposition assigned to him is founded on 
Pythagorean principles, though blended by Plato with other 


The Timeus 


¢ Plutarch, Solon, c. 33. had concluded (Plato, Timzeus, p. 

Another discourse appears to have | 20 A; Kvritias, p. 108). But nothing 
been contemplated by Plato, to be | of this was probably ever composed. 
delivered by Hermokrates after Kritias ad Plato, Timeous, pp. 20 A, 27 A. 
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doctrines, either his own or borrowed elsewhere. Timzeus 
undertakes to requite Sokrates by giving a discourse respect- 
ing “The Nature of the Universe ;” beginning at the genesis 
of the Kosmos, and ending with the constitution of man.° 
This is to serve as an historical or mythical introduction to 
the Platonic Republic recently described; wherein Sokrates 
had set forth the education and discipline proper for man 
when located as an inhabitant of the earth. Neither during 
the exposition of Timzus, nor after it, does Sokrates make 
any remark. But the commencement of the Kritias (which 
is evidently intended as a second part or continuation of the 
Timeeus) contains, first, a prayer from Timzeus that the Gods 
will pardon the defects of his preceding discourse and help him 
to amend them—next an emphatic commendation bestowed 
by Sokrates upon the discourse: thus supplying that recogni- 
tion which is not found in the first part. 

In this Hymn of the Universe (to use a phrase of the 
rhetor Menander® respecting the Platonic Timeus) 
the prose of Plato is quite as much the vehicle of 
poetical imaginationas the hexametersof Hesiod, Km- 
pedokles, or Parmenides. The Gods and Goddesses, 
whom Timeus invokesat thecommencement,"supply 
him with superhuman revelations, like the Muses to 
Hesiod, or the Goddess of Wisdom to Parmenides. 
Plato expressly recognises the multiplicity of different state- 
ments current, respecting the Gods and the generation of the 
Universe. He claims no superior credibility for his own. He 
professes to give us a new doctrine, not less probable than the 
numerous dissentient opinions already advanced by others,and 
more acceptable to his own mind. He bids us be content 
with such a measure of probability, because the limits of our 
human nature preclude any fuller approach to certainty.’ It 


Poetical ima- 
gination dis- 
played by 
Plato. He 
pretends to 
nothing more 
than proba- 
bility. Con- 
trast with 
Sokrates, 
Isokrates, 
Xenophon. 


e Plato, Timeus, p. 27 A. @ote | Vita, p. 72; De Parmenidis Vita, p. 21. 


vip fuiv Thumoy wey, dre aorpovoml- 
KdTaTov Huay Ka rept pUgEews TOD 
mavrTds eidévan udrwora Epyov memoin- 
pevov, mparov A€yew apxduevov dard 
Tis TOD Kdopov yeverews, TEAEUTGY de 
eis Thy avOphmrov pvow. 

f Plato, Kritias, p. 108 B. 

& Menander, De Encomiis,i. 5, p- 39- 
Compare Karsten, De Empedoclis 





h Plato, Timeeus, p. 27 D; Hesiod, 
heogon, 22-35-105. 

i Plato, Timeus, pp. 29 D, 28 D, 
59 O-D, 68 C, 72 D. kar’ euty ddtay 
—rapa HS euns Whpov, p. 52 D. 
In many parts of the dialogue he 
repeats that he is delivering his own 
opinion—that he is affirming what is 
probable. In the Phedon, however, 
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is important to note the modest pretensions here unreservedly 
announced by Plato as to the conviction and assent of 
hearers: so different from the confidence manifested in the 
Republic, where he hires a herald to proclaim his conclusion— 
and from the overbearing dogmatism which we read in his 
Treatise De Legibus, where he is providing a catechism for 
the schooling of citizens, rather than proofs to be sifted by 
opponents. He delivers, respecting matters which he admits 
to be unfathomable, the theory most in harmony with his own 
religious and poetical predispositions, which he declares to be 
as probable as any other yet proclaimed. The Xenophontic 
Sokrates, who disapproved all speculation respecting the 
origin and structure of the Kosmos, would probably have 
granted this equal probability, and equal absence of any satis- 
factory grounds of preferential belief—both to Plato on one 
side and to the opposing theorists on the other. And another 
intelligent contemporary, Isokrates, would probably have con- 
sidered the Platonic Timzeus as one among the same class of 
unprofitable extravagancies, to which he assigns the theories 
of Herakleitus, Empedokles, Alkmeon, Parmenides, and 
others.* Plato himself (in the Sophistés)! characterises the 
theories of these philosophers as fables recited to an audience 


we find that eixdres Adyor are set aside 
as deceptive and dangerous, Pheedon, 
p- 92D. In the remarkable passage 
of the Timeeus, p. 48 C-D, Plato inti- 
mates that he will not in the present 
discourse attempt to go to the bottom of 
the subject—riy wey wep) amdvtay etre 
apxiy etre apxas etre bay Soke? ToVTwY 
mépt, TO viv ov pnréov—but that he 
will confine himself to etxdédres Adyor— 
Td 5¢ Kar apxas pnOty Siapvddrrwr, 
Th TOY ciKkdTwY Adywy SivamLY, 
Teipadgomat undevos HTTOY €i- 
dT a, wadrdov 5é Kal Eumpoobev am dp- 
Xiis Tepl Exdorwy rai tyumdvrev Aéyew. 

What these principia are, which 
Plato here keeps in the background, 
I do not clearly understand. Susemihl 
(Entwickelung der Plat.Phil. ii. p.405) 
and Martin (Htudes sur le Timée, ii. 
p- 173, note 50) have both given elu- 
cidations of this passage, but neither 
of them appear to me satisfactory. 
Simplikius says:—O TAdrey rhy 
puowdroylay cikoToAoylay eeyey elvat, 
@ Kal ApiotoTeAns ovupuaptupe?, Schol. 





Aristot. Phys. 325, a. 23, Brandis. 

k Isokrates, De Permutatione, Or. 
XV. 8 287-288-304. jyodua yap Tas 
Mev TolabTas TepiTTOAOYlas dpolas 
elvat Tais Oavwaromottais rats ovdty pty 
a@perovoas, ind 5& Ta avohtwY Te- 
piotdrots yryvouevas. 

Tous 5& Tay wey dvayKalwy dpedody- 
Tas, Tas d& Tay madaav copieTay 
TepatoArAoylas ayaravras, ptrogo- 
pew pact. 

Compare another passage of Iso- 
krates, the opening of Orat. x. En- 
comium Helenw; in which latter 
passage he seems plainly to notice one 
of the main ethical doctrines advanced 
by Plato, though he does not mention 
Plato’s name, nor indeed the name of 
any living person. 

* Plato, Sophist. pp. 242-243. Moedy 
TWA EKaoTos wTay paivera dinyeiobat 
Taoly @s ovow juive 5 wey, ds tpla re 
bya, ToAEKE? DE GAAHAGIS evlote adTov 
uirra my, TOTE SE Kal plra yeyvomeva 
yduous Te Kal ToKovs Kal Tpodas TY 
exydvav mapéxer at. 
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of children, without any care to ensure a rational compre- 
hension and assent. They would probably have made the 
like criticism upon his Timeus. While he treats it as fable 
to apply to the Gods the human analogy of generation and 
parentage—they would have considered it only another variety 
of fable, to apply to them the equally human analogy of con- 
structive fabrication or mixture of ingredients. The language 
of Xenophon shows that he agreed with his master Sokrates 
in considering such speculations as not merely unprofitable, 
but impious." And if the mission from the Gods—constituting 
Sokrates Cross-Examiner general against the prevailing fancy 
of knowledge without the reality of knowledge—drove him to 
court perpetual controversy with the statesmen, poets, and 
Sophists of Athens; the same mission would have compelled 
him, on hearing the sweeping affirmations of Timeeus, to apply 
the test of his Elenchus, and to appear in his well-known cha- 
racter of confessed" but inquisitive ignorance. The Platonic 
Timeeus is positively anti-Sokratic. It places us at the opposite 


or dogmatic pole of Plato’s character.° 
Timzeus begins by laying down the capital distinction be- 
tween—1. Ens or the Existent, the eternal and un- undamental 


distinction 


changeable, the world of Ideas or Forms,apprehended Prtvsen i 


m Xenophon, Memorab. i. 1, 11-14. 
Ovdels St mdmrore Swnpdrovs ovdev 
-) \ aol > J 
aoeBes ovdé dvdc.oy ovTE mpaTTovTOS 
eldev ote A€yovTos iKovcey’ OVSE 
yap mepl ths Tay mdvTav picews, 
nmep Tav UAAwy of wAEioTOL, SicAeyeTO, 
oxomav brws 6 Kardovmevos bmd 
TaV copLaTayv Kdogpmos exe, Kah 
riow dvorykas Exacta yhyvetor TeV 

. , > \ \ \ 
ovpaviwys GAAG Kal TOUS ppovtlCovras 
ra To.aTa pwpalvovTas amedelxvue. 

Lucretius, i. 80 :— 

Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forté rearis 

Impia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 

Endogredi sceleris, &c. 

The aboye cited passage of Xeno- 
phon shows that the term Kéoyos was 
in his time a technical word among 
philosophers, not yet accepted in that 


meaning by the general public. The | 


aversion to investigation on the Kos- 
mos, on the ground of impiety, en- 
tertained by Sokrates and Xenophon, 
is expressed by Plato in the Leges 
(vii. 821 A) in the following words of 
the principal speaker,—Tby péyioroy 





and Fientia. 


Gedy al GArov tw Kdopov pauey ovTE 
(nteiy Seiv ore moAuTpayuovely Tas 
aitlas epevy@yrTas: ov yap ovd bovov 
elvar TO 8 Foure way TovTov TobvavTtoy 
yryvépevov Opes by ylyvecbu. This 
last passage is sometimes cited as if 
the word papuéev expressed the opinion 
of the principal speaker, or of Plato 
himself—which is a mistake; papev 
here expresses the opinion which the 
principal speaker is about to con- 
trovert. 

See above, vol. i. ch. vii. of the 
present work, where the Platonic 
Apology is reviewed. 

o “ Quocirea Timeus non dialecticé 
disserens inducitur, sed loquitur ut 
hierophanta, quimundi arcana aliunde 
accepta grandi ac magnifica oratione 
pronunciat: quin etiam que experien- 
tie suspicionem superant, mythorum 
ac symbolorum inyolucris obtegit, 
eoque modo quam ea certa sint, legen- 
tibus non obscuré significat.”—Stall- 
baum, Prolegg. ad Platon, Timaum, 


C. 1V. p. 37. 
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only by mental conception or Reason, but the object of in- 
fallible cognition. 2. The Generated and Perishable—the 
sensible, phenomenal, material world—which never really 
exists, but is always appearing and disappearing; apprehended 
by sense, yet not capable of becoming the object of cognition, 
nor of anything better than opinion or conjecture. The 
Kosmos, being a visible and tangible body, belongs to this 
last category. Accordingly, it can never be really known: 
no true or incontestable propositions can be affirmed respect- 
ing it: you can arrive at nothing higher than opinion and 
probability. 

Plato seems to have had this conviction, respecting the un- 
certainty of all affirmations about the sensible world or any 
portions of it, forcibly present to his mind. 

He next proceeds to assume or imply, as postulates, his 

eternal Ideas or Forms—a coeternal chaotic matter 
Dontargus- OF Indeterminate Something—and a Demiurgus or 
ine Renal Architect to construct, out of this chaos, after con- 


i runds templation of the Forms, copies of them as good as 


mentum. 


The Kosmos Were practicable in the world of sense. The expo- 
feingania Sition begins with these postulates. The Demiurgus 
aes found all visible matter, not in a state of rest, but 
in discordant and irregular motion. He brought it out of 
disorder into order. Being himself good (says Plato), and 
desiring to make everything else as good as possible, he trans- 
formed this chaos into an orderly Kosmos? He planted in 
its centre a soul spreading round, so as to pervade all its 
body—and reason in the soul: so that the Kosmos became 
animated, rational—a God. 

The Demiurgus of Plato is not conceived as a Creator,* but 
trae euta a8 a Constructor or Artist. He is the God Promé- 
Thekosmos theus, conceived as pre-kosmical, and elevated to 
hivonraing the primacy of the Gods: instead of being subordi- 


w th 1 

rmdom nate to Zeus, as depicted by Alschylus and others. 
mover ts . . e 

of Necessity. He represents provident intelligence or art, and 
He cannot 


controul ne- beneficent purpose, contending with a force superior 


Postulates of 
Plato. The 


P Plato, Timeeus, pp. 29-30. Grecian and Roman _ antiquity” 
4 “The notion of absolute Creation | (Brandis, Gesch. der Griech. Rém. 
is unknown to Plato, as it is to all | Philos. vol. ii. part 2, p. 306). 
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and irresistible, so as to improve it as far as it will cessity—he 
allow itself to be improved." This pre-existing supe- eee 
rior force Plato denominates Necessity —“ the erratic, irregular, 
random, causality,” subsisting prior to the intervention of the 
Demiurgus; who can only work upon it by persuasion, but 
cannot coerce or subdue it. The genesis of the Kosmos thus 
results from a combination of intelligent foree with the 
original, primordial Necessity ; which was persuaded, and con- 
sented, to have its irregular agency regularised up to a certain 
point, but no farther. Beyond this limit the systematising 
arrangements of the Demiurgus could not be carried ; but all 
that is good or beautiful in the Kosmos was owing to them.* 
We ought here to note the sense in which Plato uses the 
word Necessity. This word is now usually under- Meaning of 
5 5 Necessity in 
stood as denoting what is fixed, permanent, unal- Plato. 
terable, knowable beforehand. In the Platonic Timeeus it 
means the very reverse :—the indeterminate, the inconstant, 
the anomalous,that which can neither be understood nor pre- 
dicted. Itis Force, Movement, or Change, with the negative 
attribute of not being regular, or intelligible, or determined 
by any knowable antecedent or condition—V¢s conszle expers. 
It coincides, in fact, with that which is meant by Freewill, in 
the modern metaphysical argument between Freewill and 
Necessity: it is the undetermined or self-determining, as 


x The verbs used by Plato to | says Prometheus in Aischylus (P.V. 


describe the proceedings of the De- 
miurgus are tuverentalvero, tvvéor noe, 
Evvexepdoaro, éunxavioaro, &e., and 
such like. 

5 Plato, Timzus, pp. 47-48. émidé- 
SexeTa TH Sia vod dedynusrovpynmevas 
det St Kal Ta BL avayKns yryvoueva TE 
Adyw TapalécOa. Memrypevn yap ovv 
) Tovde TOD Kdcpou yeveois e& avdyKns 
Te Kal vou tvardoews eyevynOn: vod 5é 
avayrns &pxovros TS welOery avTyy 
Tov yryyomevov TH ThEtoTa em Td BEA- 
Tiotoy tyew, TavTN Kara TadTd TE BV 
avdyens ArTwouevns bwd wmelOous eu- 
povos, obtw Kar’ apxas tvvicraro Td5¢ 
7) wav. Et tis ov 1 yeyove, Kara 
raira UvtTws epet, mixtéov Kal Td TIS 
mravwpmevns eldo0s aitlas, h pepew 
mépucev. Compare p. 50 B. dmymep 
h ths avdykns Exovoa weiobeiod 
re duos bree, pp. 08 E, 75 B, 30 A. 

Téxyn 8 dvdyns dodevertéepa pape 





514). He identifies ’Avayxn with the 
Motpa: and we read in Herodotus 
(i. 91) of Apollo as trying to persuade 
the Fates to spare Kroesus, but obtain- 
ing for him only a respite of three 
years—ovn oldy te eyevero Tapayayety 
polpas, baov 5& evédwKay avTal, 
qwicato Kal exapicard of. ‘This 
is the language used by Plato about 
-Avdyrkn and the Demiurgus. A valu- 
able exposition of the relations believed 
to subsist between the Gods and Motpa 
is to be found in Naegelsbach, Homer- 
ische Theologie (chap. iii. pp. 113-131). 

‘ Plutarch reproduces this theory 
(Phokion, ec. 2) of God governing the 
Kosmos, not by superior force, but by 
reason and persuasion—7 Kal roy Kdo- 
pov 6 Beds Aéyera Sioiketv, ov Biacd- 
Mevos, GAAG meiWot Kat Adyw Tapdyov 
Thy GvayKny. 
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contrasted with that which depends upon some given deter- 
mining conditions, known or knowable. The Platonic Ne- 
cessity" is identical with the primeval Chaos, recognised in the 
Theogony or Kosmogony of Hesiod. That poet tells us that 
Chaos was the primordial Something: and that afterwards 
came Gea, Eros, Uranus, Nyx, Erebus, &c., who intermarried, 
males with females, and thus gave birth to numerous divine 
persons or kosmical agents—each with more or less of definite 
character and attributes. By these supervening agencies, 
the primeval Chaos was modified and regulated, to a greater 
or less extent. The Platonic Timeus starts in the same 
manner as Hesiod, from an original Chaos. But then he 
assumes also, as cozeval with it, but apart from it, his eternal 
Forms or Ideas: while, in order to obtain his kosmical agents, 
he does not have recourse, like Hesiod, to the analogy of 
intermarriages and births, but employs another analogy 
equally human and equally borrowed from experience—that 
of a Demiurgus or constructive professional artist, architect, 
or carpenter; who works upon the model of these Forms, 
and introduces regular constructions into the Chaos. The 
antithesis present to the mind of Plato is that between dis- 
order or absence of order, announced as Necessity,—and order 
or regularity, represented by the Ideas.» As the mediator 
between these two primeval opposites, Plato assumes Nous, 
or Reason, or artistic skill personified in his Demiurgus: 
whom he calls essentially good—meaning thereby that he is 
the regularising agent by whom order, method, and sym- 
metry, are copied from the Ideas and partially realised 
among the intractable data of Necessity. Good is something 
which Plato in other works often talks about, but never deter- 
mines: his language implies sometimes that he knows what 


it is, sometimes that he does not know. But so far as we 


“In the Symposion (pp. 195 D, 
197 B) we find Eros panegyrised as 
having amended and mollified the 
primeval empire of ’Avdyten. 

The Scholiast on Hesiod, Theogon. 
119, gives a curious metaphysical 
explanation of ‘Epos, mentioned in the 
Hesiodic text—rhy éeyxateomapuévny 
puoinkos KWNTLKHY aiTlay Exdotm Toy 
vytwv, Kal jy epleta Exacros Tod 





elvat. 

Y In the Philébus, p. 23 CD, these 
three are recognised under the terms : 
—I. THépas. 2. ~Ameipov. 3. Aitia— 
Tis Euuulbews toltwy mpds &AANAG Thy 
QLT lav. 

Compare a curious passage of Plu- 
tarch, Symposiacon, viii. 2, p. 719 E, 
illustrating the Platonic phrase—rdy 
Oedy del yewmeTpety. 
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can understand him, it means order, regularity, symmetry, 
proportion—by consequence, what is ascertainable and _pre- 
dictable.x I will not say that Plato means this always and 
exclusively, by Good: but he seems to mean so in the Timzeus. 
Evil is the reverse. Good or regularity is associated in his 
mind exclusively with rational agency. It can be produced, 
he assumes, only by a reason, or by some personal agent 
analogous to a reasonable and intelligent man. Whatever is 
not so produced, must be irregular or bad. 

These are the fundamental ideas which Plato expands into 
a detailed Kosmology. ‘The first application which Process of 
he makes of them is, to construct the total Kosmos. construction 

. : . : —The total 
The total is here the logical Prius, or anterior to Kosmos. _ 

. . . comes logi- 
the parts in his order of conception. The Kosmos cally fist, | 
is one vast and comprehensive animal: just as in on the model 
physiological description, the leading or central idea ov. 
is, that of the animal organism as a whole, to which each and 
all the parts are referred. ‘The Kosmos is constructed by the 
Demiurgus according to the model of the Atroféov,s—(the 
Form or Idea of Animal—the eternal Generic or Self- 
Animal,)—which comprehends in itself thesubordinate specific 
Ideas of different sorts of animals. This Generic Idea of 
Animal comprehended four of such specific Ideas: 1. The 
celestial race of animals, or Gods, who occupied the heavens : 
2. Men. 3. Animals living in air—Birds. 4. Animals living 
on land or in water.” In order that the Kosmos might ap- 
proach near to its model the Self-animal, it was required to 
contain all these four species. As there was but one Self- 
Animal, so there could only be one Kosmos. 

We see thus, that the primary and dominant idea, in 
Plato’s mind, is, not that of inorganic matter, but that of 
organised and animated matter——life or soul embodied. With 
him, biology comes before physics. 

The body of the Kosmos was required to be both visible 

x Plato, Timeus, p. 30 A. Com-| ody voids evotoas idéas TG d Lore (ov, 
pare the Republic, vi. p. 500, Philébus, | ofat re évews nad boa, Kalopa, Tovavras 
pp- 65-06, and the investigation in the | nal roca’ras SievoiOn dev Kad rdde 
Euthydémus, pp. 279-293, which ends | gyev, Eiol 8& rérrapes, pla pey 
in no result. ovpdviov Oe@y yévos, HAAN SE mTnvdov 


¥ Plato, Timeeus, p. 30 D. a kal aepdmopuv, tplrn dé evvdpoy «idos, 
z Plato, Timeus, pp. 39-40. n7Ep | méCov 5& Kad xepoaioy Téraproy. 
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and tangible: it could not be visible without fire: it could 
not be tangible without something solid, nor solid without 
earth. But two things cannot be well put together by them- 
selves, without a third to serve as a bond of connection: and 
that is the best bond which makes them One as much as pos- 
sible. Geometrical proportion best accomplishes this object. 
But as both Fire and Earth were solids and not planes, no 
one mean proportional could be found between them. ‘Two 
mean proportionals were necessary. Hence the Demiurgus 
interposed air and water, in such manner, that as fire is to 
air, so is air to water: and as air is to water, so is water 
to earth Thus the four elements, composing the body of 
the Kosmos, were bound together in unity and friendship. 
Of each of the four, the entire total was used up in the con- 


a Plato, Tim. pp. 31-32. The com- 
ment of Macrobius on this passage 
(Somn. Scip. i. 6, p. 30) is interesting, 
if not conclusive. But the language 
in which Plato lays down this doctrine 
about mean proportionals is not precise 
and has occasioned much difference of 
opinion among commentators. Be- 
tween two solids (he says) (that is, 
solid numbers, or numbers generated 
out of the product of three factors) no 
one mean proportional can be found. 
This is not universally true. The 
different suggestions of critics to clear 
up this difficulty will be found set 
forth in the elaborate note of M. Martin 
(Etudes sur le Timée, vol. 1. note xx. 
-PP- 337-345), who has given what 
seems a probable explanation. Plato 
(he supposes) is speaking only of prime 
numbers and their products. In the 
language of ancient arithmeticians 
linear numbers, par excellence or pro- 
perly so-called, were the prime num- 
bers, measurable by unity only ; plane 
numbers were the products of two such 
linear numbers or prime numbers; 
solid numbers were the products of 
three such. Understanding solid 
numbers in this restricted sense, it 
will be perfectly true that between 
any two of them you can never find 
any one solid number or any whole 
number which shall be a mean pro- 
portional, but you can always find two 
solid numbers which shall be mean 
proportionals. One mean proportional 
will never be sufficient. On the con- 
trary, one mean proportional will be 





sufficient between two plane numbers 
(in the restricted sense) when these 
numbers are squares, though not if 
they are not squares. It is therefore 
true, that in the case of two solid 
numbers (so understood) one such 
mean proportional will never be suffi- 
cient, while two can always be found; 
and that between two plane numbers 
(so understood) one such mean pro- 
portional will in certain cases be suffi- 
cientand may befound, This is what 
is present to Plato’s mind, though in 
enunciating it he does not declare the 
restriction under which alone it is 
true. M. Boeckh (Untersuchungen 
tiber das Kosmische System des Platon, 
p. 17) approves of Martin’s explana- 
tion. At the same time M. Martin 
has given no proof that Plato had in 
his mind the distinction between prime 
numbers and other numbers, for his 
references in p. 338 do not prove this 
point; moreover, the explanation 
assumes such very loose expression, 
that the phrase of M. Cousin in his 
note (p. 334) is, after all, perfectly 
just :— Platon n’a pas songé & donner 
a sa phrase une rigueur mathéma- 
tique :” and the more simple explana- 
tion of M. Cousin (though Martin 
rejects it as unworthy) may perhaps 
include all that is really intended. 
“Si deux surfaces peuvent étre unies 
par un seul terme intermédiaire, il 
faudra deux termes intermédiaires 
pour unir deux solides: et ’union sera 
encore plus parfaite si la raison des 
deux proportions est la méme.” 
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struction: so that there remained nothing of them apart, to 
hurt the Kosmos from without, nor anything as raw material 
for a second Kosmos.° 

The Kosmos was constructed as a perfect sphere, 
because that figure both comprehends all other 
figures, and is, at the same time, the most perfect, 
and most like to itself.° The Demiurgus made it 
perfectly smooth on the outside, for various reasons.* First, 
it stood in no need of either eyes or ears, because there was 
nothing outside to be seen or heard. Next, it did not want 
organs of respiration, inasmuch as there was no outside air to 
be breathed:—nor nutritive and exerementory organs, be- 
cause its own decay supplied it with nourishment, so that it 
was self-sufficing, being constructed ‘as its own agent and its 
own patient. Moreover the Demiurgus did not furnish it with 
hands, because there was nothing for it either to grasp or repel 
—nor with legs, feet, or means of standing, because he assigned 
to it only one of the seven possible varieties of movement.! 
He gave to it no other movement except that of rotation in a 
circle, in one and the same place: which is the sort of move- 
ment that belongs most to reason and intelligence, while it is 
impracticable to all other figures except the spherical.£ 

The Kosmos, one and only-begotten, was thus perfect as to 


rounded, 


Body of the 
Kosmos, 
perfectly 
spherical— 
its rotations. 


déov, doxedts Kal wmovy abtd eyéy- 
UNTEV. 
Plato reckons six varieties of recti- 


» Plato, Timeus, p. 32 EH. 
¢ Plato, Timzus, p. 33 B. 


Tepes avTd eropvetoarto, Sc. 


KuKAo- 


d Plato, Timzus, p. 33 D. Aciov d¢ 
dy KbKAW Tay eEwOey ard amnxpiBodTo, 
morray xapy, &C. 

Aristotle also maintains that the 
sphericity of the Kosmos is so exact 
that no piece of workmanship can 
make approach to it, De Colo, ii. p. 
287, b. 15. 

€ Plato, Timeus, p. 33 E. On this 
point the Platonic Timzus is not 
Pythagorean, but the reverse. The 
Pythagoreans recognised extraneousto 
the Kosmos, rd &reipoy mvedya or oa) 
xevdy. The Kosmos was supposed to 
inhale this vacuum, which penetrating 
into the interior, formed the separat- 
ing interstices between its constituent 
parts (Aristotel. Physic. iv. p. 213; 
ba 22): 

f Plato, Timeus, p. 34 A. em de 


\ a” 
Thy meplodov TavTny, ar’ ovdéy mod@v 





linear motion, neither of which was 
assigned to the Kosmos — forward, 
backward, upward, downward, to the 
right, to the left. 

& Plat. Tim. p. 34 A. xlynow yap 
dmrdveev adTS Tijv TOD THuaros oikelay, 
Tay erra Thy wep. votv Kal ppdynow 
pdrwora otoav. This predicate re- 
specting circular motion belongs to 
Plato and not to Aristotle ; but Ari- 
stotle makes out, in his own way, a 
strong case to show that circular 
motion must belong to the Mpaérov 
cépua, as being the first among all 
varieties of motion, the most dignified 
and privileged, the only one which 
can be for ever uniform and con- 
tinuous. Aristot. Physic. ix. p. 265, 
a. 15; De Coelo, i. pp. 209-270, ii. p. 
284, & 10. 
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its body, including all existent bodily material,—smooth, even, 
Soul of the round, and equidistant from its centre to all points 
comet Of the circumference.» The Demiurgus put to- 
ingrs gether at the same time its soul or mind; which he 
tocram planted in the centre and stretched throughout its 
a body in every direction,—so as not only to reach the 
circumference, but also to enclose and wrap it round exter- 
nally. The soul, being intended to guide and govern the 
body, was formed of appropriate ingredients, three distinct 
ingredients mixed together: 1. The Same—The Identical— 
The indivisible, and unchangeable essence of Ideas. 2. The 
Different—The Plural—The divisible essence of bodies or of 
the elements. 3. A third compound, formed of both these 
ingredients melted into one.—These three ingredients— 
Same, Different, Same and Different in one,—were blended 
together in one compound, to form the soul of the Kosmos: 
though the Different was found intractable and hard to con- 
ciliate.’ The mixture was divided, and the portions blended 
together, according to a scale of harmonic numerical propor- 
tion complicated and difficult to follow. The soul of the 
Kosmos was thus harmonically constituted. Among its con- 
stituent elements, the Same, or Identity, is placed in an even 
and undivided rotation of the outer or sidereal sphere of the 
Kosmos,—while the Different, or Diversity, is distributed 
among the rotations, all oblique, of the seven interior or pla- 
netary spheres—that is, the five planets, Sun, and Moon. 
The outer sphere revolved towards the right: the interior 
spheres in an opposite direction towards the left. The rotatory 


n Plat. Tim. p.31 A. fs 83¢ uovo- | were arranged by Krantor (Plutarch, 


yevhs ovpavos, &. 

i Plat. Tim. p. 35 A. Tadrdy—rd 
duepiorov — Odrepoyv —7d epirrdy — 
Tpitov e& audor ovolas eldos. 

k Plato, Timeus, pp. 35-36. The 
pains which were taken by com- 
mentators in antiquity to expound and 
interpret this numerical scale may be 
seen especiallyillustrated inPlutarch’s 
Treatise, De Animw Procreatione in 
Timo, pp. 1012-1030, and the Epi- 
tome which follows it. There were 
two fundamental rerpaxrtes or qua- 
ternions, one on a binary, the other on 
a ternary scale of progression, which 





p. 1027 E) in the form of the letter A, 
as given in Macrobius (Somn. Serip. 
SS Ss MUN anos |p 

tervals between these vid 3 
figures are described by i 
Plato as filled up by in- 8 a7 
tervening harmonic fractions, so as to 
constitute an harmonic or musical 
diagram or scale of four octaves and a 
major sixth, Boeckh’s Untersuch, p. 
19. M. Boeckh has expounded this 
at length in his Dissert. Ueber die 
Bildung der Welt-Seele im Timios. 
Other expositors after him. 
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force of the Same (of the outer Sphere) being not only one and 
undivided, but connected with and dependant upon the solid 
revolving axis which traverses the diameter of the Kosmos— 
is far greater than that of the divided spheres of the Different ; 
which, while striving to revolve in an opposite direction, 
each by amovement of its own—are overpowered and carried 
along with the outer sphere, though the time of revolution, 
in the case of each, is more or less modified by its own 
inherent counter-moying force.’ 

In regard to the constitution of the kosmical soul, we must 
note, that as it is intended to know Same, Different, and 
Same and Different in one—so it must embody these three 
ingredients in its own nature: according to the received 
axiom. Like knows like—Like is known by like." Thus 
began, never to end, the rotatory movements of the living 
Kosmos or great kosmical God. The invisible soul of the 
Kosmos, rooted at its centre and stretching from thence so 
as to pervade and enclose its visible body, circulates and 
communicates, though without voice or sound, throughout its 
own entire range, every impression of identity and of differ- 
ence which it encounters either from essence ideal and indi- 
visible, or from that which is sensible and divisible. Informa- 
tion is thus circulated, about the existing relations between 
all the separate parts and specialties." Reason and Science 
are propagated by the circle of The Same: Sense and 
Opinion, by those of the Different. When these last-men- 
tioned Circles are in right movement, the opinions circulated 


are true and trustworthy. 


1 Plato, Timeus, p. 30 OC. riyv wey 
ody ew copay emephusev elvar Tis 
ravtod disews, Thy 8 evTds, Tijs 
Garépov. Thy wey bh) TavTod Kara 
mreupiy emt détia meprhyaye, Thy oe 
Oarépov Kar Sidpetpoy em’ aplotepa. 

For the meaning of kara mAevpay 
and Kard diduerpov, referring to the 
equator and the ecliptic, see the ex- 
planation and diagram in Boeckh, 
Untersuchungen, p. 25, also in the 
note of Stallbaum. The allusion in 
Plato to the letter x7 is hardly in- 
telligible without both a commentary 
and a diagram, i 

m Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2, 7,1. 3; 


11, (pp. 404, b. 16-406 b. 26) with 
Trendelenburg’s note, pp. 227-253; 
Stallbaum, not. ad Timeeum, pp. 130- 
157. See also the interpretation of 
Plato’s opinion by Krantor, as given 
in Plutarch, De Anime Procreatione 
in Timeo, p. 1012 E. We learn from 
Plutarch, however, that the passage 
gave much trouble to commentators. 

2 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 30-37. Aé€yer 
Kkwovpevn dia mdons EavTis, btw 7 av 
qT. tTavTov 7H, Kal tov by Erepov, mpds 
6, Tt Te pdAwora Kal dan Kal bras Kab 
bmore EvuBalver kata TH yryvduerd Te 
mpos &xaorov Exaora eivat Kal WhO XEW, 
kal mpds Ta KaTd TATA ExovTa Gel. 
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TIM AUS. 


With the rotations of the Kosmos, began the course of 
Anterior to the 


Regular or ‘Time-—years, months, days, &e. 

, ed 2 
Time—began Kosmos, there was no time: no past, present, and 
with the im 
Kosmos. future: no numerable or mensurable motion or 
change. The Ideas are eternal essences, without fluctuation 


or change: existing sub specie xternitatis, and having only a 
perpetual present, but no past or future. Along with them 
subsisted only the disorderly, immeasurable, movements of 
Chaos. The nearest approach which the Demiurgus could 
make in copying these Ideas, was, by assigning to the Kosmos 
an eternal and unchanging motion, marked and measured 
by the varying position of the heavenly bodies. For this 
purpose, the sun, moon, and planets, were distributed among 
the various portions of the circle of Different : while the fixed 
stars were placed in the Circle of the Same, or the outer 
Circle, revolving in one uniform rotation and in unaltered 
position in regard to each other. The interval of one day 
was marked by one revolution of this outer or most rational 
Circle :? that of one month, by a revolution of the moon: that 
of one year, by a revolution of the sun. Among all these 
sidereal and planetary Gods the Earth was the first and oldest, 
It was packed close round the great axis which traversed the 


° Plato, Timeeus, pp. 37-38. Las- 
salle, in his copious and elaborate 
explanation of the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus (Die Philosophie Herakleitos 
des Dunkeln, Berlin, 1858, vol. ii. p. 
210, 8. 20), represents this doctrine of 
Plato respecting Time as “dureh und 
durch heraklitisch.” To me it seems 
quite distinct from, or rather the in- 
version of, that which Lassalle him- 
self sets down as the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus. Plato begins with 7d did.oy 
or aidéviov, an eternal sameness or 
duration, without succession, change, 
generation or destruction,—this passes 
into perpetual succession or change, 
with frequent generation and destruc- 
tion. Herakleitus, on the other hand, 
recognises for his primary or general 
law perpetual succession, interchange 
of contraries, generation and destruc- 
tion; this passes into a secondary 
state, in which there is temporary 
duration and sameness of particulars—- 
the flux being interrupted. 





The ideal Adyos or law of Hera- 
kleitus is that of unremitting process, 
flux, revolution, implication of Ens 
with Non-Ens: the real world is an 
imperfect manifestation of this law, 
because each particular clings to exist- 
ence, and thereby causes temporary 
halts in the process. Now Plato’s 
starting point is 7d aidémov rd de) 
ooaitws exov 7d bytws bv: the perish- 
able world of sense and particulars is 
the world of process, and is so far 
degenerate from the eternal uniformity 
of primordial Ens. See Lassalle, pp. 
397-292-319. 

P Plato, Timeus, p. 39 B. 4 rhs 
Mids Kal ppovimwrdrns KUKAnTEwS Teplo- 
dos. Plato remarks that there was 
a particular interval of time measured 
off and designated by the revolution 
of each of the other planets, but that 
these intervals were unnoticed and 
naps by the greater part of man- 

ind. 
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centre of the Kosmos, by the turning of which axis the outer 
circle of the Kosmos was made to revolve, generating night 
and day. The Harth regulated the movement of this great 
kosmical axis, and thus became the determining agent and 
guarantee of night and day.4 

It remained for the Demiurgus,—in order that the Kosmos 
might become a full copy of its model the Generic 
Animal or Idea of Animal,—to introduce into it 
those various species of animals which that Idea 
contained. He first peopled it with Gods: the 
eldest and earliest of whom was the Earth, planted 
in the centre as sentinel over night and day: next the fixed 
stars, formed for the most part of fire, and annexed to the 
circle of the Same or the exterior circle, so as to impart to it 
light and brilliancy. Hach star was of spherical figure and 
had two motions,—one, of uniform rotation peculiar to 
itself,—the other, an uniform forward movement of transla- 
tion, being carried along with the great outer circle in its 
general rotation round the axis of the Kosmos." It is thus 
that the sidereal orbs, animated beings eternal and divine, 
remained constantly turning round in the same relative posi- 
tion: while the sun, moon, and planets, belonging to the 
inner circles of the Different, and trying to revolve by their 
own effort in the opposite direction to the outer sphere, be- 


Divine te- 
nants of the 
Kosmos. 
Primary and 
Visible Gods 
—Stars and 
Heavenly 
Bodies. 


4 My explanation of this much con- 
troverted sentence differs from that of 
previous commentators. I have given 
reasons for adopting it in a separate 
Dissertation (‘ Plato and the Rotation 
of the Earth,’ Murray), to which I 
here refer. In that Dissertation I 
endeavoured to show cause for dis- 
senting from the inference of M. 
Boeckh; who contends that Plato 
cannot have believed in the diurnal 
rotation of the Earth, because he 
(Plato) explicitly affirms the diurnal 
rotation of the outer celestial sphere, 
or Aplanes. These two facts nullify 
each other, so that the effect would be 
the same as if there were no rotation 
of either. My reply to this argument 
was, in substance, that though the 
two facts really are inconsistent—the 
one excluding the other—yet we can- 
not safely conclude that Plato must 


VOL. IIT, 





have perceived the inconsistency ; the 
more so as Aristotle certainly did not 
perceive it. To hold incompatible 
doctrines without being aware of the 
incompatibility, is a state of mind 
sufficiently common eyen in the 
present advanced condition of science, 
which I could illustrate by many 
curious examples if my space allowed. 
Tt must have been much more common 
in the age of Plato than it is now, 
Batteux observes (Traduction et 
Remarques sur Ocellus Lucanus, ch. 
iv. p. 116):—“Il y a un maxime 
eo ne doit jamais perdre de yue en 
iscutant les opinions des Anciens: 
c’est de ne point leur préter les con- 
séquences de leurs principes, ni les 
principes de leurs conséquences.” 
Asa general rule, I subscribe to the 
soundness of this admonition. 
r Plato, Timzeus, p. 40. 
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came irregular in their own velocities and variable in their 
relative positions. The complicated movements of these 
planetary bodies, alternately approaching and receding— 
together with their occultations and reappearances, full of 
alarming prognostic as to consequences—cannot be described 
without having at hand some diagrams or mechanical illus- 
trations to refer to.' 

Such were all the primitive Gods visible and generated ® 
by the Demiurgus, to preside over and regulate the 
Kosmos. By them are generated, and from them 
are descended, the remaining Gods. 

Respecting these remaining Gods, however, the 
Platonic Timeeus holds a different language. Instead 
of speaking in his own name and delivering his own convic- 
tions, as he had done about the Demiurgus and the kosmical 
Gods—with the simple reservation, that such convictions 
could be proclaimed only as probable and not as demonstra- 
tively certain—he now descends to the Sokratic platform of 
confessed ignorance and incapacity. “'The generation of these 
remaining Gods” (he says) “is a matter too great for me to 
understand and declare. I must trust to those who have 
spoken upon the subject before me—who were, as they them- 
selves said, offspring of the Gods, and must therefore have 
well known their own fathers. It is impossible to mistrust 
the sons of the Gods. Their statements indeed are unsup- 
ported either by probabilities or by necessary demonstration ; 
but since they here profess to be declaring family traditions, 
we must obey the law and believe.x ‘Thus then let it stand 


Secondary 
and gene- 
rated Gods— 
Plato’s dic- 
tum respect- 
ing them. His 
acquiescence 
in tradition. 


§ Plato, Timwus, p. 4o O. 0° | rods ye adray mpoyovous eiddcuw 
amrav) Tév kotpwv (Ga Oeia dvta Kal) &duvatrov ody ObeGy maioly 
atdia, &e. 


amiorety, kaiwep &vev re ei- 
KéTwY Kal dvayKalwy dmodel- 
tewy A€youtw, GAN Os olKketa 
pdokovoi. amayyéAreLy, Ero- 


* Plato, Timeus, p. 40 D. 7d Aéyew 
tivev didpews ToUTeY ab THY LINnudTwY, 
pdraos by ely mévos. Plato himself 


here acknowledges the necessity of 
diagrams: the necessity was hardly 
less in the preceding part of his ex- 
position. 

u Plato, Time. p. 4o D. 
Tay Kal yevyntar. 

x Plato, Timeus, pp. 40-41. Tlep) 
dE Tay tAAwy Soupdvwrv eireiv Kad Wa- 
vat THY yeveow petCov 2) Kal? qmas, 
meirréoy d&€ Tois ecipnkdow Eumpooder, 
exydvois pev Oedy ovow, capes dé mov 


Ge@y dpa- 





Mévous TG vou@ wiorevtéoy 
Obtws otv kar eketvous fu n 
yeveois mepl toltwy Tay Gedy ex ero 
Kal AeyerOw. 

So, too, in the Platonic Epinomis, 
attached asan appendix tothe Treatise 
De Legibus, we find (p. 984) Plato— 
after arranging his quintuple scale of 
elemental animals (fire, ether, air, 
water, earth), the highest and most 
divine, being the stars or visible Gods, 
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and be proclaimed, upon their authority, respecting the gene- 
ration of the remaining Gods. The offspring of Uranus and 
Gea were, Okeanus and Tethys: from whom sprang Phorkys, 
Kronus, Rhea, and those along with them. Kronos and Rhea 
had for offspring Zeus, Héré, and all those who are termed 
their brethren: from whom too, besides, we hear of other off- 
spring. Thus were generated all the Gods, both those who 
always conspicuously revolve, and those who show themselves 
only when they please.” ¥ 

The passage above cited serves to illustrate both Plato’s 
own canon of belief, and his position in regard to Remarks on 
his countrymen. ‘The question here is, about the ofBelief. 
Gods of tradition and of the popular faith: with the paternity 
and filiation ascribed to them, by Hesiod and the other poets, 
from whom Greeks of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
learnt their Theogony.* Plato was a man both competent 
aud willing to strike out a physical theology of his own, but 
not to follow passively in the track of orthodox tradition. 
I have stated briefly what he has affirmed about the kosmical 
Gods (Harth, Stars, Sun, Planets) generated or constructed 
by the Demiurgus as portions or members of the Kosmos: 
their bodies, out of fire and other elements,—their souls out 
of the Forms or abstractions called Identity and Diversity ; 
while the entire Kosmos is put together after the model of 
the Generic Idea or Form of Animal. All this, combined 
with supposed purposes, and fancies of arithmetical pro- 
portion dictating the proceedings of the Demiurgus, Plato 


the lowest being man, and the three 
others intermediate between the two; 
after having thus laid out the scale, 
he leaves to others to determine, 
brq tis e0éAer, in which place Zeus, 
Héré, and the other Gods, are to be 
considered as lodged. He will not 
contradict any one’s feeling on that 
point ; he strongly protests (p. 985 D) 
against all attempts on the part of the 
lawgiver to innovate (Kouvotouety) in 
contravention of ancient religious tra- 
dition (This is what Aristophanes In 
the Nubes, and Melétus before the 
Dikasts, accuse Sokrates of doing), 
but he denounces harshly all who will 
not acknowledge with worship and 
sacrifice the sublime divinity of the 





Sun, Moon, Stars, and Planets. 

The Platonic declaration given here 
—énopevous TG vdum morTevtéoy—is 
illustrated in the lines of Kuripides, 
Bacchx, 202,— 
ovdey codiCduecba Toict dalwoow 
matplovs mapadoxas, ads O duhdrcas 

xpsup , 
KexTHued’, ovdels adTda KnataBadre? Ad- 


YS 
ous Ay BC axpay 7d copy e¥pnrat 
ppevarv. 

y Plato, Time. p. 41 A. émel & 
oby maytes boot TE TEpiTOAOVGL pavepOs, 
kad door patvovra Kal” boo ty ebeAwot, 
Oeol yéveow eoxov. 

7 Herodot, il. 53. 
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does not hesitate to proclaim on his own authority and as 
his own belief—though he does not carry it farther than 
probability. 

But while the feeling of spontaneous belief thus readily 
arises in Plato’s mind, following in the wake of his own 
constructive imagination and ethical or esthetical sentiment 
(fingunt simul creduntque)—it does not so readily cleave 
to the theological dogmas in actual circulation around him. 
In the generation of Gods from Uranus and Geea—which he 
as well as other Athenian youths must have learnt when 
they recited Hesiod with their schoolmasters—he can see 
neither proof nor probability : he can find no internal ground 
for belief. He declares himself incompetent: he will not 
undertake to affirm any thing upon his own judgment: the 
mystery is too dark for him to penetrate. Yet on the other 
hand, though it would be rash to affirm, it would be equally 
rash to deny. Nearly all around him are believers, at least 
as well satisfied with their creed as he was with the uncer- 
tified affirmations of his own Timeeus. He cannot prove them 
to be wrong, except by appealing to an ethical or esthetical 
sentiment which they do not share. Among the Gods said 
to be descended from Uranus and Geea, were all those to 
whom public worship was paid in Greece,—to whom the 
genealogies of the heroic and sacred families were traced,— 
and by whom cities as well as individuals believed themselves 
to be protected in dangers, healed in epidemics, and enlight- 
ened on critical emergencies through seasonable revelations 
and prophecies. Against an established creed thus avouched, 
it was dangerous to raise any doubts. Moreover Plato could 
not have forgotten the fate of his master Sokrates ;> who was 
indicted both for not acknowledging the Gods whom the city _ 


« The remark made by Condorcet 
upon Buffon is strikingly applicable 
to Plato:—“On n’a reproche a M. 
de Buffon que ses hypoth?ses. Ce 
sont aussi des espéces de fables—mais 
des fables produites par une imagi- 
nation active qui a besoin de créer, 
et non par une imagination passive 
qui cede a des impressions étran- 
geres” (Condorcet, Eloge de Buffon, 
ad fin.) 





Avrodldakrds 8 elu, Oeds S€ por ev 

ppeoly oluas 
Tlaytolas evépucev— 

(Homer, Odyss. xxii. 347)— 

the declaration of the bard Phemius. 

b Xenoph. Memor. i. 1. Adie? 
Swxparns, ods pev  wérts voutcer 
Oeovs, od voulCwy, erepa d& Kawd da- 
pedvia ciopépav. 

The word daudvia may mean mat- 
ters, or persons, or both together. 
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acknowledged, and for introducing other new divine matters 
and persons. There could be no doubt that Plato was guilty 
on this latter count: prudence therefore rendered it the more 
incumbent on him to guard against being implicated in the 
former count also. Here then Plato formally abnegates his 
own self-judging power, and submits himself to orthodox au- 
thority. “It is impossible to doubt what we have learnt from 
witnesses, who declared themselves to be the offspring of the 
Gods, and who must of course have known their own family 
affairs. We must obey the law and believe.” In what pro- 
portion such submission, of reason to authority, embodied the 
sincere feeling of Pascal and Malebranche, or the irony of 
Bayle and Voltaire, we are unable to determine.* 

Having thus, during one short paragraph, proclaimed his 
deference, if not his adhesion, to inspired traditions, Address and 
Plato again resumes the declaration of his own be- paiaieti re 
liefs and his own book of Genesis, without any farther ods. 
appeal to authority, and without any intimation that he is 
touching on mysteries too great for his reason. When these 
Gods, the visible as well as the invisible,’ had all been con- 
structed or generated, he (or Timeus) tells us that the 
Demiurgus addressed them and informed them that they 
would be of immortal duration—not indeed in their own 
nature, but through his determination: that to complete the 
perfection of the newly-begotten Kosmos, there were three 
other distinct races of animals, all mortal, to be added: that 
he could not himself undertake the construction of these three, 
because they would thereby be rendered immortal, but that 
he confided such construction to them (the Gods): that he 
would himself supply, for the best of these three new races, an 


immortal element as guide and 


¢ M. Martin supposes Plato to speak 
ironically, or with a prudent reserve, 
Etudes sur le Timée, ii. p. 140. 

What Plato says here about the 
Gods who bore personal names, and 
were believed in by the contemporary 
public—is substantially equivalent to 
the well-known profession of ignorance 
enunciated by the Sophist Protagoras, 
introduced by him at the beginning of 
one of his treatises. Tepl 5¢ cay 





superintendant, and that they 


ore ei eciow, of dmotol TiwWés ciow, 
Sivawor Aéyews WoAAd ydp eoTe TH 
kwavovtd we (Sextus Emp. ady. 
Mathem. ix. 56); adeclaration which, 
circumspect as it was (see the remark 
of the sillographer 'Timon in Sextus), 
drew upon him the displeasure of the 
Athenians, so that his books were 
burnt, and himself forced to leave the 
city. 
4 Plato, Timeous, p. 41 A. 
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were to join along with it mortal and bodily accompaniments, 
to constitute men and animals; thus imitating the power 
which he had displayed in the generation of themselves.° 
After this address (which Plato puts into the first person, in 
Preparations Homeric manner), the Demiurgus compounded to- 


for the con- 


struction of gether, again and in the same bowl, the remnant of 
man. Con- 


denetoniof the same elements out of which he had formed the 
andonebody. kogmical-soul, but in perfection and purity greatly 
inferior. The total mass thus formed was distributed into 
souls equal in number to the stars. The Demiurgus placed 
each soul in a star of its own, carried it round thus in the 
kosmical rotation, and explained to it the destiny intended for 
all. For each alike there was to be an appointed hour of birth, 
and of conjunction with a body, as well as with two inferior 
sorts or varieties of soul or mind. From such conjunction 
would follow, as a necessary consequence,implanted sensibility 
and motive power, with all its accompaniments of pleasure, 
pain, desire, fear, anger, and such like. These were the irra- 
tional enemies, which the rational and immortal soul would 
have to controul and subdue, as a condition of just life. Hf it 
succeeded in the combat so as to live a good life, it would 
return after death to the abode of its own peculiar star. But 
if it failed, it would have a second birth into the inferior 
nature and body of a female: if, here also, it continued to be 
evil, it would be transferred after death to the body of some 
inferior animal. Such transmigration would be farther con- 
tinued from animal to animal, until the rational soul should 
acquire thorough controul over the irrational and turbulent. 
When this was attained, the rational soul would be allowed to 
return to its original privilege and happiness, residing in its 
own peculiar star.t 

It was thus that the Demiurgus confided to the recently- 
generated Gods the task of fabricating both mortal bodies, and 
mortal souls, to be joined with these immortal souls in their 
new stage of existence—and of guiding and governing the new 
mortal animal in the best manner, unless in so far as the 

© Plato, Timewus, p. 41 C. tpéreobe | wv wept rhy buetepay yéveow. 
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latter should be the cause of mischief to himself. The Demi- 
urgus decreed and proclaimed this beforehand, in order (says 
Plato) that he might not himself be the cause of any of the 
evil which might ensue® to individual men. 

Accordingly the Gods, sons of the Demiurgus, entered upon 


the task, trying to imitate their father. Borrowing 
from the Kosmos portions of the four elements, with 
engagement that what was borrowed should one day 


g Plato, Timeus, p. 42 D-H. Ata- 
CccmobeThoas S€ mdvTa avTois TavTa, 
tva ths erecta etn xaklas dvattios,— 
mapédwke Ocois chpata TAdTTELY OynTa, 
té te emtaoimov bcov er jy wuxis 
avOpwrtvns déov mpooyeveo Oat, TOUTO 
Kal wdv® 80a aKdAovba exelvois amep- 
yaramevous Upxew, kal Kara Stvauy 
8, Tt KdAALoTa Kal dpiora Td OvnTdy 
diaxuBepyay (Gov, 8, Te wh Kakdv add 
é€avt@ ylyvoiro atriov. 

We have here the theory, intimated 
but not expanded by Plato, that man 
is, by misconduct or folly, the cause of 
all the evil suffered on earth. That 
the Gods are not the cause of any evil, 
he tells us in Republ. ii. p. 379. It 
seems, however, that he did not remain 
satisfied with the theory of the Timeeus, 
because we find a different theory in 
the treatise De Legibus (x. p. 890 EF) 
—two kosmical souls, one good, the 
other evil. 

Moreover, the recital of the Timzeus 
itself (besides another express passage 
in it, pp.86 D-87 A) plainly contradicts 
the theory, that man is the cause of his 
own sufferings and evil. The De- 
miurgus himself is described as the 
cause, by directing immortal souls to 
be joined with mortal bodies. The 
Demiurgus had constructed a beautiful 
Kosmos, with perfect and regular 
rotations — with the Gods, sidereal, 
planetary, and_invisible—and with 
immortal souls distributed throughout 
the stars and earth, understanding and 
appreciating the cosmical rotations. 
So far all is admirable and faultless. 
But he is not satisfied with this. He 
determines to join each of these im- 
mortal souls with two mortal souls 
and with a mortal body, According 
to Plato’s own showing, the immortal 
soul incurs nothing but corruption, 
disturbance, and stupidity, by such 
junction: as Empedokles and Hera- 
kleitus had said before, Plutarch, Sol. 





Proceedings 
of the gene- 
rated Gods— 
theyfabricate 
the cranium, 
as miniature 


Animal, 7, p. 964 E. It is at first 
deprived of all intelligence (dvous) ; 
from this stupefaction it gradually but 
partially recovers; yet nothing short 
of the best possible education and 
discipline will enable it to contend, 
and even then imperfectly, against the 
corruption and incumbrance arising 
out of its companion the body; lastly, if 
it should contend with every success, 
the only recompense which awaits it is 
to be re-transferred to the star from 
whence it came down. What reason 
was there for removing the immortal 
soul from its happy and privileged 
position, to be degraded by forced com- 
panionship with an unworthy body and 
two inferior souls? The reason as- 
signed is, that the Demiurgus required 
the Kosmos to be enlarged into a full 
and exact copy of the Aird¢woy or 
Generic Animal, which comprehended 
four subordinate varieties of animals ; 
one of them good (the Gods)—the 
other three inferior and corrupt, Men, 
Birds, Fishes. But here, according to 
Plato's own exposition, it was the 
Demiurgus himself and his plan that 
was at fault. What necessity was 
there to copy the worst parts of the 
Generic Animal as well as the best? 
The Kosmos would have been de- 
cidedly better, though it might have 
been less complete, without such un- 
enviableaccompaniments. When Plato 
constructs his own community, (Re- 
public and Legg.) he does not know- 
ingly train up defective persons, or 
prepare the foundation for such, in 
order that every variety of character 
may be included. We may add here, 
that according to Plato himself, Nods 
(intelligence or reason) belongs not to 
all human beings, but only to a small 
fraction of them (Timeous, p. 51 1). 
Except in these few, the immortal soul 
is therefore irrecoverably debased by 
its union with the body. 
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ofthe Kos- be paid back, they glued them together, and fastened 


mos, with the . ; Site : 
rational soul them by numerous minute invisible pegs into one 


within it body. Into this body, always decaying and re- 
quiring renovation, they introduced the immortal soul, with 
its double circular rotations—the Circles of the Same and of 
the Diverse: embodying it in the cranium, which was made 
spherical in exterior form like the Kosmos, and admitting 
within it no other motion but the rotatory. The head, the 
most divine portion of the human system, was made master ; 
while the body was admitted only as subject and ministerial. 
The body was endowed with all the six varieties of motive 
power, forward, backward—upward, downward—to the right, 
to the left." The phenomena of nutrition and sensation began. 
But all these irregular movements and violent multifarious 
agitations, checked or disturbed the regular rotations of the 
immortal soul in the cranium, perverting the arithmetical pro- 
portion, and harmony belonging to them. The rotations of the 
Circles of Same and Diverse were made to convey false and 
foolish affirmation. The soul became utterly destitute of in- 
telligence, on being first joined to the body, and for some time 
afterwards.’ But in the course of time the violence of these 
disturbing currents abates, so that the rotations of the Circles 
in the head can take place with more quiet and regularity. 
The man then becomes more and more intelligent. If sub- 
jected to good education and discipline, he will be made 
gradually sound and whole, free from corruption: but if he 
neglect this precaution, his life remains a lame one, and he 
returns back to Hades incomplete and unprofitable.* 

The Gods, when they undertook the fabrication of the body, 
The cranium foresaw the inconvenience of allowing the head— 
stat bay with ita intelligent rotations, and with the immortal 
cfmtion soul enclosed in it—to roll along the ground, unable 
organs 0 


pee to get over a height, or out of a hollow. Accord- 
iene ingly they mounted it uponatall body; witharms and 
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legs as instruments of movement, support, and defence. They 
caused the movements to be generally directed forward and 
not backward; since front is more honourable and more com- 
manding than rear. For the same reason, they placed the 
face, with the organs of sense, in the fore part of the head. 
Within the eyes, they planted that variety of fire which does 
not burn, but is called light, homogeneous with the light with- 
out. Weare enabled to see in the daytime, because the light 
within our eyes pours out through the centre of them, and 
commingles with the light without. The two, being thus con- 
founded together, transmit movements from every object which 
they touch, through the eye inward to the soul; and thus 
bring about the sensation of sight. At night no vision takes 
place: because the light from the interior of our eyes, even 
when it still comes out, finds no cognate light in the air with- 
out, and thus becomes extinguished in the darkness. All the 
light within the eye would thus have been lost, if the Gods 
had not provided a protection: they contrived the eyelids 
which drop and shut up the interior light within. This light 
being prevented from egress, diffuses itself throughout the in- 
terior system, and tranquillises the movements within so as 
to bring on sleep: without dreams, if all the movements are 
quenched—with dreams, corresponding to the movements 
which remain, if there are any such.” 

Such are the auxiliary causes (continues Plato), often mis- 


m Plato, Timeeus, p. 45. The theory 
of vision here given by Plato is in- 
teresting. A theory, similar in the 
main, had been propounded by Empe- 
doklés before him. Aristotel. De 
Sensu, p. 437 b.; Theophrast. De 
Sensu, cap. 5-9, p. 88 of Philipson’s 
“rn AvOpwrivn. Aristotle himself 
impugns the theory. It is reported 
and discussed in Galen, De Hippo- 
cratis et Platonis Dogmat. vii. 5, 6, 
p. 619 seqq. ed Kithn. 

The different theories of vision 
among the ancient philosophers an- 
terior to Aristotleare thus enumerated 
by E. H.von Baumhauer(De Sententiis 
Veterum Philosophorum Grecorum 
de Visu, Lumine, et Coloribus, Utrecht, 
1843, p. 137):—* De videndi modo tres 
apud antiquos primarias theorias in- 
venimus: et primam quidem, emana- 
tione lucis ex oculisad corporaexterna, 





ejusque reflexu ad oculos (Pythagorei, 
Alemon): alteram emanationibus e 
corporibus, quee per oculos veluti per 
canalesad animum penetrent(Hleatici, 
Heraclitus,Gorgias): quam sententiam 
Anaxagoras et Diogenes Apolloniates 
eatenus mutarunt,quod dicerent pupil- 
lam quasi speculum esse quod imagines 
acceptas ad animum rejiciat. Tertia 
theoria, orta @ conjunctione duarum 
priorum, statuebat tam ex oculis quam 
é corporibus emanationes fieri, et am- 
barum illarum concursu visum effici, 
quum conformata imago per meatus ad 
animum perveniat (Empedocles, Pro- 
tagoras, Plato). Huic sententiz etiam 
Democritus annumerari potest; qui 
eam plane secundum materiam, ut: 
dicunt, exposuit.” 

The theory of Plato is described in 
the same treatise, pp. 100-112. 
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taken by others for principal causes, which the Gods employed 
Princip, tO bring about sight. In themselves, they have no 
arenes; regularity of action: for nothing can be regular in 


of sight and 
cevlittnsae action without mind and intelligence." But the 


servations of 


otihe "most important among all the advantages of sight is, 
Kosmos: that it enables us to observe and study the rotations 
of the Kosmos and of the sidereal and planetary bodies. It 
is the observed rotations of days, months, and years, which 
impart to us the ideas of time and number, and enable us to 
investigate the universe. Hence we derive philosophy, the 
greatest of all blessings. Hence too we learn to apply the 
celestial rotations as a rule and model to amend the rotations 
of intelligence in our own cranium—since the first are regular 
and unerring, while the second are disorderly and changeful.° 
It was for the like purpose, in view to the promotion of philo- 
sophy, that the Gods gave us voice and hearing. Both dis- 
course and musical harmony are essential for this purpose, 
Harmony and rhythm are presents to us, from the Muses, not, 
as men now employ them, for unreflecting pleasure and _re- 
creation—but for the same purpose of regulating and attuning 
the disorderly rotations of the soul, and of correcting the un- 
graceful and unmeasured movements natural to the body.? 
At this point of the exposition, the Platonic Timzeus breaks 
The Kosms Off the thread, and takes up a new commencement. 
Hittactoner Lhus far (he says) we have proceeded in explaining 


joint action of 


Newt, the part of Reason or Intelligence in the fabrication 


visibleand Of the Kosmos. We must now explain the part of 


visible and 


Le enot Necessity: for the genesis of the Kosmos results 
primitive: from co-operation of the two. By Necessity (as has 
been said before) Plato means random, indeterminate, chaotic, 
pre-existent, spontaneity of movement or force: spontaneity 
(%) wAavewuévy airia) upon which Reason works by persuasion 
up to a certain point, prevailing upon it to submit to some 
degree of fixity and regularity.1. Timeus had described the 
body of the Kosmos as being constructed by the Demiurgus 

1 Plato, Timeous, p. 40 D-H. Here we see Plato, in the usual Hel- 

© Plato, Timeus, pp. 47 B-C, 90 C. | lenie vein, particularising the func- 

P Plato, Timzeus, p. 47 D. # d€| tions and attributes of the different 


&ppovia—tvupaxos tr Movody déd0Tm | Gods and Goddesses, 
—ral pvduds at—trd T&y avTay e556. 4 Plato, Timeeus, p. 48 A. 
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out of the four elements: thus assuming fire, air, earth, water, 
as pre-existent. But he now corrects himself, and tells us that 
such assumption is unwarranted. We must (he remarks) give 
a better and fuller explanation of the Kosmos. No one of 
these four elements is either primordial, or permanently dis- 
tinct and definite in itself. 

The only primordial reality is,an indeterminate, all-recipient 
fundamentum: having no form or determination of its own, 
but capable of receiving any form or determination from 
without. 

In the second explanation now given by Plato of the Kosmos 
andits genesis, heassumes this invisible fundamentum 


Forms or 


(which he had not assumed before) as “the mother jes:n4 

7 1 3% 1 Prima— 
or nurse of all generation.” He assumes, besides, Tommeer tie 
the eternal Forms or Ideas, to act upon it and to pementss 
bestow determination or quality. These forms fulfil °?™™- 


the office of father: the offspring of the two is—the generated, 
concrete, visible, objects,’ imitations of the Forms or Ideas, 
begotten out of this mother. How the Ideas act upon the 
Materia Prima, Plato cannot well explain: but each Form 
stamps an imitation or copy of itself upon portions of the 
common Hundamentum.® 

But do there really exist any such Forms or Ideas—as Fire 
per se, the Generic Fire—Water per se, the Generic Water, 
invisible and intangible ?' Or is this mere unfounded speech? 
Does there exist nothing really anywhere, beyond the visible 
objects which we see and touch ?* 

We must assume (says Plato, after a certain brief argument 
which he himself does not regard as quite complete) the Forms 
or Ideas of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, as distinct and self-existent, 
eternal, indestructible, unchangeable—neither visible nor tan- 


r Plato, Timeus, p. 51 A. Thy Tod 
yeyovdtos dparod Kal mavrws aicOnrod 
pntépa ral brodoxhv. 

s Plato, Timzeus, pp. 50-51. TuTw- 
Oévra am abtay rpdmov Twa dbappacrov 
kod Oavpaordyv. P. 51 A. avdparov 
eldds Tikal Umoppov, mavdexes, eT a- 
AduBavov Bt amopetatd m7 
Tod vonTod Kal SvcadwrdraToy. 

t Plato, Timeus, p.51C. 

u Ueberweg, ina learned Disserta- 
tion, Ueber die Platonische Weltseele 





(pp. 52-53), seeks to establish a greater 
distinction between the Phedrus, 
Phzdon, and Timeus, in respect to 
the way in which Plato affirms the 
separate substantiality of Ideas, than 
the language of the dialogues war- 
rants. He contends that the separate 
substantiality of the Platonic Ideas 
is more peremptorily affirmed in the 
Timeous than in the Phedrus. But 
this will not be found borne out if we 
look at Pheedrus, p. 247, where the 
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gible, but apprehended by Reason or Intellect alone—neither 
receiving anything else from without, nor themsel yes moving 
to anything else. Distinct from these—images of these, and 
bearing the same name—are the sensible objects called Fire, 
Water, &c.—objects of sense and opinion—always in a state 
of transition—generated and destroyed, but always generated 
in some place and destroyed out of some place. There is to 
be assumed, besides, distinct from the two preceding—as a 
third fundamentum—the place or receptacle in which these 
images are localised, generated, and nursed up. This Place, 
or formless primitive receptivity, is indestructible, but out of 
all reach of sense, and difficult to believe in, inasmuch as it 
is only accessible by a spurious sort of ratiocination.* 
Anterior to the construction of the Kosmos, the Forms or 
Primoraiay ~--Ceas of the four elements had already begun to act 


Eferor Upon this primitive recipient or receptacle, but in a 
tythebe. confused and irregularway. Neitherof the four could 
miurgus. 


impress itself in a special and definite manner : there 
were some vestiges of each, but each was incomplete: all were 
in stir and agitation, yet without any measure or fixed rule. 
Thick and heavy, however, were tending to separate from thin 
and light, and each particle thus tending to occupy a place of 
its own.’ In this condition (the primordial moving chaos of the 
poets and earlier philosophers), things were found by the Demi- 
urgus, when he undertook to construct the Kosmos. There was 
no ready-made Fire, Water, &e. (as Plato had assumed at the 
opening of the Timeeus), but an agitated imbroglio of all, with 
the portions tending to separate from each other, and to ag- 


to be discontinued, 
* Plato, Timewus, p. 52 B. adr) 5g 


affirmation is quite as peremptory as 
that in the Timeus; correlating too, 


as it does in the Timeus, with Nods 
as the contemplating subject. Indeed 
the point may be said to be affirmed 
more positively in the Phedrus, be- 
cause the tmepoupdvos témos is as- 
signed to the Ideas, while in the 
Timeous all rdézos or local existence is 
denied to them (p. 52 B-C). Sensible 
objects are presented in the Phadrus 
as faint resemblances of the archetypal 
Ideas (p. 250 C), just as they are in 
the Timeus: on the other hand, 7) 
peradauBdver Tod vontod occurs in 
the Timeous (p. 51 A), equivalent to 
7d weréxew, Which Ueberweg states 





Mev avacOnolas darby Aoyioug rir 
v60w, wdyis muorrdy. 

¥ Plato, Timaus, pp. 52-53. Ta 
Tértapa yévn ceiducva ind THs Beta 
Mévns, Kwvoumeyns avTis ofov dpydvov 
TeTMdy mapexXovTos, TA dv avowodrara 
Theio Tov adTa ad? abrav bplCew, Ta 8 
Onowrara uddiora eis Tadeo tvywlety: 
81d 3%) Kat xdpav radra %AAa &AAnv 
loxew, mply kad 7) may e adtraey diakoo- 
unbey yevécdu. P. 57 ©. dkdorne 
Mev yap rod yévous Exdorov Te TANON 
kara témov iWiov dit ris dexouevns 


Kkojow. P. 58 0, 
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glomerate each in a place of its own. The Demiurgus brought 
these four elements out of confusion into definite bodies and 
regular movements. He gave to each a body, constructed 
upon the most beautiful proportions of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, as far as this was possible. 


Respecting such proportions, the theory which Plato here 


lays out is admitted by himself to be a novel one; Geometricat 
but it is doubtless borrowed, with more or less modi- pre eaee 
fication, from the Pythagoreians. Every solid body triangles 
is circumscribed by plane surfaces: every plane sur- sols. 


face is composed of triangles: all triangles are generated out 
of two—the right-angled isoskeles triangle—and the right- 
angled scalene or oblong triangle. Of this oblong there are 
infinite varieties: but the most beautiful is a right-angled 
triangle, having the hypotenuse twice as long as the lesser of 
the two other sides.* From this sort of oblong triangle are 
generated the tetrahedron or pyramid—the octahedron—and 
the eikosihedron: from the equilateral triangle is generated 
the cube. The cube, as the most stable and solid, was as- 
signed by the Demiurgus for the fundamental structure of 
earth: the pyramid for that of fire: the octahedron for that 
of air: the eikosihedron for that of water. ‘The purpose was 
that the four should be in continuous geometrical proportion : 
as Fire to Air,so Air to Water: as Air to Water, so Water to 
Earth. Lastly, the Dodekahedron was assigned as the basis of 
structure for the spherical Kosmos itself or universe.? Upon 


2 Plato, Timewus, p. 53. 7d 5¢ 7 


duvatov &s KdAALoTA UpioTd Te e& OVX 


obras exdvtav Toy Gedy adra Evvirrdvat, | 
Plato :—“ Platonis elementorum doc- 
| trinam et parum sibi constare, neque 


mapa mdvra juiv, &s, del, TovTO Acyéd- 
uevoyv bTapXETH. 

This is the hypothesis pervading all 
the Timezeus — construction the best 
and finest which the case admitted. 
The limitations accompany the as- 
sumed purpose throughout. 

2 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 53-54- 
Ady Sndoovv. 

> That Plato intended, by this 
elaborate geometrical construction, to 
arrive at a continuous geometrical 
proportion between the four elements, 
he tells us (p. 30 A-B), adding the 
qualifying words Kd8ocoy jv duvardv. 
M. Boeckh, however (De Platonica 
Corporis Mundani Fabricé, pp. vill.- 


anoet 





xxvi.), has shown that the geometrical 
proportion cannot be properly con- 
cluded from the premisses assumed by 


omnibus numeris absolutam esse,immo 
multis incommodis laborare, et divini 
ingenii lusui magis quam disciplinze 
severitati originem debere fatebimur; 
nec profundiorem et abstrusiorem 
nature cognitionem in ef sitam esse 
suspicabimur—in quem errorem etiam 
Joh. Keplerus, summi ingenii homo, 
incidit.” 

Respecting the Dodekahedron, see 
Zeller, Gesch. der Philos. ii. p. 513, 
ed. 2nd. ‘There is some obscurity 
aboutit. In the Epinomis (p. 981 ©) 
Plato gives the Aither as a fifth 
element, besides the four commonly 
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this arrangement each of the three elements—fire, water, 
air—passes into the other; being generated from the same 
radical triangle. But earth does not pass into either of the 
three (nor either of these into earth), being generated from a 
different radical triangle. The pyramid, as thin, sharp, and 
cutting, was assigned to fire as the quickest and most piercing 
of the four elements: the cube, as most solid and difficult to 
move, was allotted to earth, the stationary element. Fire was 
composed of pyramids of different size, yet each too small to 
be visible by itself, and becoming visible only when grouped 
together in masses: the earth was composed of cubes of 
different size, each invisible from smallness: the other ele- 
ments in like manner, each from its respective solid,° in exact 
proportion and harmony, as far as Necessity could be per- 
suaded to tolerate. All the five regular solids were thus 
employed in the configuration and structure of the Kosmos.4 

Such was the mode of formation of the four so-called ele- 
mental bodies. Of each of the four there are diverse 
species or varieties: and that which distinguishes one variety 
of the same element from another variety is, that the con- 
stituent triangles, though all similar, are of different magni- 


known and recited in the Timeus. 
It appears that Philolaus, as well as 
Xenokrates, conceived the Dodeka- 
hedron as the structural form of Aither 
(Schol. ad Aristot. Physic. p. 427, 
a. 16, Brandis): and Xenokrates ex- 
pressly says, that Plato himself re- 
cognised it as such. Zeller dissents 
from this view, and thinks that nothing 
more is meant than the implication, 
that the Dodekahedron can have a 
sphere described round it more readily 
than any of the other figures named. 

Opponents of Plato remarked that 
he karepaOnuatietcato thy dow, 
Schol. ad. Aristot. Metaph. A. 985, 
b. 23, p. 539, Brandis. Aristotle 
devotes himself in many places to the 
refutation of the Platonic doctrine on 
this point, see De Coelo, iii. 8, 300-307, 
and elsewhere. 

* Plato, Timeous, p. 56 ©. danmep 
nh Tis “Avayens éxodoa teiobciod re 
bots baeitie. 

4 Plato, Timeeus, pp. 55-56. 

© Plato, Timzus, p. 57 C. 
akpata kal mp@Ta odmara. 

The Platonist Attikus(ap.Eusebium, 
Prep. Ev. xv. 7) blames Aristotle for 


boa 





dissenting from Plato on this point, 
and for recognising the celestial matter 
as a fifth essence distinct from the four 
elements. Plato (he says) followed 
both anterior traditions and self- 
evident sense (rH ep) adta evapyela) 
in admitting only the four elements, 
and in regarding all things as either 
compounds or varieties of these. But 
Aristotle, thinking to make parade of 
superior philosophical sagacity, rpoc- 
karnplOunoe tols pawouevors TETTApOL 
Thuaot Thy wéeumtny ovoiav, mévu pty 
Aaumpas Kat piroddpws TH pioer ypy- 
oduevos, wy ouviday 8&8, StL od vo- 
MoOereiv Set hPugioA0yodyra, 
Ta SE Tis Piaews ebiotopery, 
This last precept is what we are sur- 
prised to read in a Platonist of the 
third century B.c. “When you are 
philosophising upon Nature, do not 
lay down the law, but search out the 
real facts of Nature.” It is truly 
Baconian : it is justly applicable as a 
caution to Aristotle, against whom 
Atticus directs it; but it is still more 
eminently applicable to Plato, against 
whom he does not direct it. 
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tudes. The diversity of these combinations, though the 
primary triangles are similar, is infinite: the student of Nature 
must follow it out, to obtain any probable result. 

Plato next enumerates the several varieties of each ele- 
ment—fire, water, earth. He then proceeds to men- Varieties 
tion the attributes, properties, affections, &c., of cones 
each: which he characterises as essentially relative to a sen- 
tient Subject: nothing being absolute except the constituent 
geometrical figures. You cannot describe these attributes (he 
says) without assuming (what has not yet been described) the 
sensitive or mortal soul, to which they are relative." As- 
suming this provisionally, Plato gives account of Hot and 
Cold, Hard and Soft, Heavy and Light, Rough and Smooth, &e.i 
Then he describes, first, the sensations of pleasure and pain, 
common to the whole body—next those of the special senses, 


sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch.* 


very curious and interesting. 


f Plato, Timeeus, p. 57 D. 

& Plato, Timzeus, pp. 58-61 C. 

h Plato, Timzus, p. 61 C. TMparov 
bev otv omdpxew atcOnow Sei ois 
Acyouevuis (yeveow) ael capkds de, 
kal tev ep odpKa yeverw, Wuxis Be 
bcoy OynTody, orm BierAndvOapev. Tury- 
xdver 5 ote TatTa xwpls T&v Tep) 
Ta wabhpata boa aidOnTiKa, ov7’ exelva 
tvev Tovtwy duvaTa ikav@s rex Ojvar 
7) d€ Gua oxeddy od Suvardy. ‘Tro- 
Oetéov 5h mpdrepov Odrepa, Ta de orepa 
trorebevta emdviev atOis. “Iva otv 
etfs Ta MaOhpata AéynTa Tots yéveow, 
éoTw mpsrepa jw Te wept cBua Kab 
Wuxi ovra. 

i Plato, Tim. pp. 62-64 B. Demo- 
kritus appears to haye held on this 
point an opinion approaching to that 
of Plato. See Demo, Frag. ed. Mul- 
lach, pp. 204-215: Aristot. Metaph. i. 
p- 985, b. 15; De Sensu, s. 62-65 ; 
Sextus Empiric. adv. Math. vii. 135. 

Tlep) ev ovv Bapéos Kar Kovpov rar 
cKAnpod Kal padakod, ev Tovrots dupo- 
pi(ei—tav 8 tArdrAwv aicOnr&y oddevds 
elya tow, GAG mdvTa man THs 
aicOfocws  dAAotovmévns. We may 
remark that Plato includes hardness 
and softness, the different varieties of 
resistance, among the secondary or 
relative qualities of matter; all that 
he seems to conceive as absolute are 
extension and figure, the geometrical 
conception of matter. In the view of 
most modern philosophers,resistance is 





These descriptions are 
I am compelled to pass them 


considered as the most obviously and 
undeniably absolute of all the attri- 
butes of matter, as that which serves 
to prove that matter itself is absolute. 
Dr. Johnson refuted the doctrine of 
Berkeley by knocking a stick against 
the ground; and a similar refutation 
is adopted in words by Reid and 
Stewart (see Mill’s System of Logie, 
Book vi. ad finem, also Book i. ch. 3, 
8. 7-8). To me the fact appealed to 
by Johnson appears an evidence in 
favour of Berkeley’s theory rather than 
against it. The Resistant (0 wapéyer 
mpocBodny Kal emaphy twa, Plato, 
Sophist. p. 246 A) can be understood 
only as a correlate of something which 
is resisted: the fact of sense called 
Resistance is an indivisible fact, in- 
volving the implication of the two. 
In the first instance it is the resist- 
ance experienced to our own motions 
(A. Bain, The Senses and she Intel- 
lect, pp. 371-372, 1st ed.), and thus 
involves the feeling of our own spon- 
taneous muscular energy. 

The Timeeus of Plato is not noticed 
by Sir W. Hamilton in his very learned 
and instructive Dissertation on the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities of 
Body (notes to his edition of Reid’s 
Works, p. 820), though it bears upon 
his point more than the 'Theetétus, 
which he mentions. 

k Plato, Timeus, pp. 65-69 EH. 
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over by want of space, and shall proceed to the statements 
respecting the two mortal souls and the containing organism— 
which belong to a vein more analogous to that of the other 
Platonic dialogues. 

The Demiurgus, after having constructed the entire Kos- 
Construction mos, together with the generated Gods, as well as 


of man— 


imposed by Necessity would permit—imposed upon these Gods 
the Demi- 


urgus upon the task of constructing Man : the second best of the 


the second- 


hee four varieties of animals whom he considered it ne- 


rustribution essary to include in the Kosmos. He furnished to 
the boay. them as a basis an immortal rational soul (diluted 
remnant from the soul of the Kosmos) ; with which they were 
directed to combine two mortal souls and a body.’ They 
executed their task as well as the conditions of the problem 
admitted. They were obliged to include in the mortal souls 
pleasure and pain, audacity and fear, anger, hope, appetite, 
sensation, &c., with all the concomitant mischiefs. By such 
uncongenial adjuncts the immortal rational soul was unavoid- 
ably defiled. The constructing Gods however took care to 
defile it as little as possible." They reserved the head as 
a separate abode for the immortal soul: planting the mortal 
soul apart from it in the trunk, and establishing the neck as 
an isthmus of separation between the two. Again the mortal 
soul was itself not single but double : including two divisions, 
a better and a worse. The Gods kept the two parts separate ; 
placing the better portion in the thoracic cavity nearer to 
the head, and the worse portion lower down, in the abdominal 
cavity: the two being divided from each other by the dia- 
phragm, built across the body as a wall of partition: just as 
in a dwelling-house, the apartments of the women are sepa- 
rated from those of the men. Above the diaphragm and near 
to the neck, was planted the energetic, courageous, conten- 
tious, soul; so placed as to receive orders easily from the 
head, and to aid the rational soul in keeping under constraint 
the mutinous soul of appetite, which was planted below the 
diaphragm." The immortal soul° was fastened or anchored 


1 Plato, Tim. p. 69 C. TeAdmevor miatvew Td Ociov, bt wy waoa 
m Plato, Tim. p. 69 D. tvyrepacd- | jv avdyrn, &e. 
Hevol T avTd dvayKalws +d Ovyroy n Plato, Timeeus, pp. 69-70. 


yévos tvvedecw. Kat did Tailra dy ° Plato, Timeeus, p. 73 B-D. 
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in the brain, the two mortal souls in the line of the spinal 
marrow continuous with the brain: which line thus formed 
the thread of connection between the three. The heart was 
established as an outer fortress for the exercise of influence 
by the immortal soul over the other two. It was at the same 
time made the initial point of the veins,—the fountain from 
whence the current of blood proceeded to pass forcibly through 
the veins round to all parts of the body. The purpose of this 
arrangement is, that when the rational soul denounces some 
proceeding as wrong (either on the part of others without, or 
in the appetitive soul within), it may stimulate an ebullition 
of anger in the heart, and may transmit from thence its 
exhortations and threats through the many small blood 
channels to all the sensitive parts of the body; which may 
thus be rendered obedient everywhere to the orders of our 
better nature.? 

In such ebullitions of anger, as well as in moments of im- 
minent danger, the heart leaps violently, becoming jarnctions of 
overheated and distended by excess of fire. The {bepeariind 
Gods foresaw this, and provided a safeguard against ™!s"- 
it by placing the lungs close at hand with the windpipe and 
trachea. ‘The lungs were constructed soft and full of internal 
pores and cavities like a sponge; without any blood,1—but 
receiving, instead of blood, both the air inspired through the 
trachea, and the water swallowed to quench thirst. Being 
thus always cool, and soft like a cushion, the lungs received 
and deadened the violent beating and leaping of the heart ; 
at the same time that they cooled down its excessive heat, 
and rendered it a more equable minister for the orders of 
reason." 

The third or lowest soul, of appetite and nutrition, was 
placed between the diaphragm and the navel. This Abdominal 


Soul—diffi- 
region of the body was set apart like a manger for satya con 
ae ; ah: ae tronling it_ 
containing necessary food: and the appetitive soul ee 
» Plato, Timzeus, p. 70 B-C. by some persons (not naming Plato), 


4 Plato, Timeus, p. 70 D. thy 70d | but impugns it as erroneous. He 
mretpovos idéay evedirevoay, mpétoy | affirms that the lungs have more blood 
wey parachy kad tvaov, <lra ofpay- | in them than any of the other viscera, 
“yas évtds txovcay oiov andyyov Kara- | Histor. Animal. i. 17, p. 496, b. 1-8 ; 
TETpHMEVas. De Respirat. CG. 15, p. 478, & 13. 

Aristotle notices this opinionas held t Plato, Timzus, p. 70. 
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was tied up to it like a wild beast; indispensable indeed 
for the continuance of the race, yet a troublesome adjunct, 
and therefore placed afar off, in order that its bellowings 
might disturb as little as possible the deliberations of the 
rational soul in the cranium, for the good of the whole. 
The Gods knew that this appetitive soul would never listen to 
reason, and that it must be kept under subjection altogether 
by the influence of phantoms and imagery. They provided 
an agency for this purpose in the liver, which they placed 
close upon the abode of the appetitive souls They made the 
liver compact, smooth, and brilliant, like a mirror reflecting 
images :—moreover, both sweet and bitter on occasions. The 
thoughts of the rational soul were thus brought within view 
of the appetitive soul, in the form of phantoms or images 
exhibited on the mirror of the liver. When the rational 
soul is displeased, not only images corresponding to this 
feeling are impressed, but the bitter properties of the liver 
are all called forth. It becomes crumpled, discoloured, dark 
and rough; the gall bladder is compressed ; the veins carry- 
ing the blood are blocked up, and pain as well as sickness 
arise. On the contrary, when the rational soul is satisfied, 
so as to send forth mild and complacent inspirations,—all 
this bitterness of the liver is tranquillised, and all its native 
sweetness called forth. The whole structure becomes straight 
and smooth ; and the images impressed upon it are rendered 
propitious. It is thus through the liver, and by means of 
these images, that the rational soul maintains its ascendancy 
over the appetitive soul; either to terrify and subdue, or to 
comfort and encourage it. 

Moreover, the liver was made to serve another purpose. 
The liver is It was selected as the seat of the prophetic agency; 


made the 


seat of the Which the Gods considered to be indispensable, as a 
prophetic 


agency. refuge and aid for the irrational department of man. 


Function of 


the spleen. Though this portion of the soul had no concern 
with sense or reason, they would not shut it out altogether 
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from some glimpse of truth. The revelations of prophecy 
were accordingly signified on the liver, for the instruction 
and within the easy view of the appetitive soul: and chiefly 
at periods when the functions of the rational soul are sus- 
pended—either during sleep, or disease, or fits of temporary 
extacy. or no man in his perfect senses comes under the 
influence of a genuine prophetic inspiration. Sense and in- 
telligence are often required to interpret prophecies, and to 
determine what is meant by dreams or signs or prognostics of 
other kinds: but such revelations are received by men des- 
titute of sense. To receive them, is the business of one class 
of men: to interpret them, that of another. It is a grave 
mistake, though often committed, to confound the two. It 
was in order to furnish prophecy to man, therefore, that the 
Gods devised both the structure and the place of the liver. 
During life, the prophetic indications are clearly marked 
upon it: but after death they become obscure and hard to 
decypher." 

The spleen was placed near the liver, corresponding to it 
on the left side, in order to take off from it any impure or 
excessive accretions or accumulations, and thus to preserve it 
clean and pure.* 

Such was the distribution of the one immortal and the two 
mortal souls, and such the purposes by which it was dictated. 
We cannot indeed (says Plato) proclaim this with full assur- 
ance as truth, unless the Gods would confirm our declarations. 
We must take the risk of affirming what appears to us pro- 
bable—and we shall proceed with this risk yet further.” The 
following is the plan and calculation according to which it 
was becoming that our remaining bodily frame should be 
put together. 

The Gods foresaw that we should be intemperate in our 
appetite for food and drink, and that we should thus engthorthe 
bring upon ourselves many diseases injurious to life, palin order 
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peta To mitigate this mischief, they provided us with a 
needed. great length of intestinal canal, but twisted it round 
so as to occupy but a small space, in the belly. All the 
food which we introduce remains thus a long time within us, 
before it passes away. A greater interval elapses before we 
need fresh supplies of food. If the food passed away speedily, 
so that we were constantly obliged to renew it, and were 
therefore always eating—the human race would be utterly 
destitute of intelligence and philosophy. They would be be- 
yond the controul of the rational soul.’ 

Bone and flesh come next to be explained. Both of them 
Bone—Fiesh Cerive their origin from the spinal marrow: in which 
Marrow. — the bonds of life are fastened, and soul is linked with 
body—the root of the human race. The origin of the spinal 
marrow itself is special and exceptional. Among the tri- 
angles employed in the construction of all the four elements, 
the Gods singled out the very best of each sort. Those se- 
lected were combined harmoniously with each other, and 
employed in the formation of the spinal marrow, as the uni- 
versal seed ground (wavorepulav) for all the human race. 
In this marrow the Gods planted the different sorts of souls ; 
distributing and accommodating the figure of each portion of 
marrow to the requirements of each different soul. For that 
portion (called the encephalon, as being contained in the 
head) which was destined to receive the immortal soul, they 
employed the spherical figure and none other: for the re- 
maining portion, wherein the mortal soul was to be received, 
they employed a mixture of the spherical and the oblong. All 
of it together was called by the same name marrow, covered 
and protected by one continuous bony case, and established 
as the holding ground to fasten the whole extent of soul with 
the whole extent of body.* 


Plato next explains the construction of ligaments and flesh 


Nails— __ —of the mouth, tongue, teeth, and lips: of hair and 
PR nails.” These last were produced with a long-sighted 


dueed for | providence: for the Gods foresaw that the lower 


nutrition of a 
man. animals would be produced from the degeneration 
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of man, and that to them nails and claws would be absolutely 
indispensable: accordingly, a sketch or rudiment of nails was 
introduced into the earliest organisation of man.° Nutrition 
being indispensable to man, the Gods produced for this pur- 
pose plants (trees, shrubs, herbs, &c.)—with a nature cognate 
to that of man, but having only the lowest of the three 
human souls.t They then cut ducts and veins throughout 
the human body, in directions appropriate for distributing 
the nutriment everywhere. They provided proper structures 
(here curiously described) for digestion, inspiration, and ex- 
piration.© The constituent triangles within the body, when 
young and fresh, overpower the triangles, older and weaker, 
contained in the nutritive matters swallowed, and then appro- 
priate part of them to the support and growth of the body: in 
old age, the triangles within are themselves overpowered, 
and the body decays. When the fastenings, whereby the 
triangles in the spinal marrow have been fitted together, are 
worn out and give way, they let go the fastenings of the soul 
also. The soul, when thus released in a natural way, flies 
away with delight. Death in this manner is pleasurable: 
though it is distressing, when brought on violently, by disease 
or wounds. 

Here Plato passes into a general survey of diseases and 
the proper treatment of them. “As to the source 
from whence diseases arise” (he says) “this is a 
matter evident to every one. They arise from un- 
natural excess, deficiency, or displacement, of some one or 
more of the four elements (fire, air, water, earth) which go 
to compose the body.” If the element in excess be fire, 
heat and continuous fever are produced: if air, the fever 
comes on alternate days: if water (a duller element) it is a 
tertian fever: if earth, it is a quartan—since earth is the 
dullest and most sluggish of the four." 

Having dwelt at considerable length on the distempers of 


General view 
of Diseases 
and their 
Causes. 
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the body, the Platonic Timeus next examines those of the 
Diseadts of soul, which proceed from the condition of the body. 


ednessisa ‘The generic expression for all distemper of the soul 


disease—no 


orete is, irrationality—unreason—absence of reason or 
wicked. intelligence. Of this there are two sorts—madness 
and ignorance. Intense pleasures and pains are the gravest 
cause of madness.* A man under either of these two influ- 
ences—either grasping at the former, or running away from 
the latter, out of season—can neither see nor hear anything 
rightly. He is at that moment mad and incapable of using 
his reason. When the flow of sperm round his marrow is 
overcharged and violent, so as to produce desires with intense 
throes of uneasiness beforehand and intense pleasure when 
satisfaction arrives,—his soul is really distempered and irra- 
tional, through the ascendancy of his body. Yet such a man 
is erroneously looked upon in general not as distempered, 
but as wicked voluntarily, of his own accord. The truth is, 
that sexual intemperance is a disorder of the soul arising 
from an abundant flow of one kind of liquid in the body, 
combined with thin bones or deficiency in the solids. And 
nearly all those intemperate habits which are urged as matters 
of reproach against a man—as if he were bad willingly,—are 
urged only from the assumption of an erroneous hypothesis. 
No man is bad willingly, but only from some evil habit of 
body and from wrong or perverting treatment in youth ; 
which is hostile to his nature, and comes upon him against 
his own will.! 

Again, not merely by way of pleasures, but by way of 
Badness of pains also, the body operates to entail evil or wick- 
from body. edness on the soul. When acid or salt phlegm— 
when bitter and bilious humours—come to spread through 
the body, remaining pent up therein, without being able to 
escape by exhalation,—the effluvia which ought to have been 
exhaled from them become confounded with the rotation of 
the soul, producing in it all manner of distempers. These 
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effluvia attack all the three different seats of the soul, occa- 
sioning great diversity of mischiefs according to the part 
attacked—irascibility, despondency, rashness, cowardice, for- 
getfulness, stupidity. Such bad constitution of the body 
serves as the foundation of ulterior mischief. And when 
there supervene, in addition, bad systems of government and 
bad social maxims, without any means of correction furnished 
to youth through good social instruction—it is from these 
two combined causes, both of them against our own will, 
that all of us who are wicked become wicked. Parents 
and teachers are more in fault than children and pupils. 
We must do our best to arrange the bringing up, the 
habits, and the instruction, so as to eschew evil and attain 
good.™ 

After thus describing the causes of corruption, both in 
body and mind, Plato adverts to the preservative and. preservative 
corrective agencies applicable to them. Between sii’ 


agencies 


the one and the other, constant proportion and sym- {3° 
metry must be imperatively maintained. When the (icise: of 
one is strong, and the other weak, nothing but mis- jody propor- 
chief can ensue." Mind must not be exercised alone, °°" 

to the exclusion of body; nor body alone, without mind. 
Each must be exercised, so as to maintain adequate reaction 
and equilibrium against the other.” We ought never to let 
the body be at rest: we must keep up within it a perpetual 
succession of moderate shocks, so that it may make suitable 
resistance against foreign causes of movement, internal and 
external.? The best of all movements is, that which is both 
in itself and made by itself: analogous to the self-continuing 
rotation both of the Kosmos and of the rational soul in our 
cranium.1 Movement in itself, but by an external agent, is 
less good. The worst of all is, movement neither in itself nor 
by itself, Among these three sorts of movement, the first is, 
Gymnastic: the second, propulsion backwards and forwards 
in a swing, gestation in a carriage: the third is, purgation or 
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medicinal disturbance." This last is never to be employed, 
except in extreme emergencies. 

We must now indicate the treatment necessary for mind 
Treatment alone, apart from body. It has been already stated, 
Inintaione, that there are in each of us three souls, or three 
apart from ee Saran : * 

Pee distinct varieties of soul ; each having its own se- 
rational soul parate place and special movements. Of these three, 
tivated. that which is most exercised must necessarily be- 
come the strongest: that which is left unexercised, unmoved, 
at rest or in indolence,—will become the weakest. The object 
to be aimed at is, that all three shall be exercised in harmony 
or proportion with each other. Respecting the soul in our 
head, the grandest and most commanding of the three, we 
must bear in mind that it is this which the Gods have 
assigned to each man as his own special Daemon or presiding 
Genius. Dwelling as it does in the highest region of the 
body, it marks us and links us as akin with heayen—as a 
celestial and not a terrestrial plant, having root in heayen 
and not in earth. It is this encephalic or head-soul, which, 
connected with and suspended from the divine soul of the 
Kosmos, keeps our whole body in its erect attitude. Now 
if a man neglects this soul, directing all his favour and de- 
velopment towards the two others (the energetic or the appe- 
titive),—all his judgments will infallibly become mortal and 
transient, and he himself will be degraded into a mortal 
being, as far as it is possible for man to become so. 
But if he devotes himself to study and meditation on 
truth, exercising the encephalic soul more than the other 
two—he will assuredly, if he seizes truth,’ have his mind 
filled with immortal and divine judgments, and will become 
himself immortal, as far as human nature admits of it. 
Cultivating as he does systematically the divine element 
within him, and having his in-dwelling Genius decorated as 
perfectly as possible, he will be eminently well-inspired or 


happy. 
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The mode of cultivating or developing each soul is the 
same—to assign to each the nourishment and the 
movement which is suitable to it. Now the move- 


We must 
study and 
understand 
the rotations 


ments which are kindred and congenial to our ofthe Kos- 
tie 3 : mos—this is 
divine encephalic soul, are—the rotations of the the way to 

amen i 


rotations of 
the rational 
soul, 


Kosmos and the intellections traversing the kos- 
mical soul. It is these that we ought to follow 
and study. By learning and embracing in our minds the 
rotations and proportions of the Kosmos, we shall assi- 
milate the comprehending subject to the comprehended 
object, and shall rectify that derangement of our own intra- 
cranial rotations, which was entailed upon us by our birth 
into a body. By such assimilation, we shall attain the per- 
fection of the life allotted to us, both at present and for the 
future." 

We have thus—says the Platonic Timeus in approaching 
his conclusion—gone through all those matters 
which we promised at the beginning, from the first 
construction of the Kosmos to the genesis of man. 
We must now devote a few words to the other ani- 
mals. All of these derive their origin from man, 
by successive degradations. The first transition is from man 
into woman. Men whose lives had been characterised by 
cowardice or injustice, were after death and in their second 
birth born again as women. It was then that the Gods 
planted in us the sexual impulse, reconstructing the bodily 
organism with suitable adjustment, on the double pattern, 
male and female.* 

Such was the genesis of women, by a partial transformation 
and diversification of the male structure. 

We next come to birds; who are likewise a degraded birth 


Construction 
of women, 
birds, quad- 
rupeds, fishes, 
&c., all from 
the degrada- 
tion of pri- 
mitive man. 
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It is hardly possible to translate 
this play upon the word cidaluwv- 
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which nevertheless he cannot have 
known. 

x Plat. Tim. p. 91 D. Whoever 
compares the step of marked degenera- 
tion here indicated—in passing from 
men to women—with that which is 
affirmed by Plato in the fifth book of 
the Republicabout the character, attri- 
butes, and capacities of women, will 
recognise a material difference be- 
tween the two. 
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or formation, derived from one peculiar mode of degeneracy 
in man: hair being transmuted into feathers and wings. 
Birds were formed from the harmless, but light, airy, and 
superficial men; who, though carrying their minds aloft to 
the study of kosmical phenomena, studied them by visual 
observation and not by reason, foolishly imagining that they 
had discovered the way of reaching truth 

The more brutal land animals proceeded from men totally 
destitute of philosophy, who neither looked up to the heavens 
nor cared for celestial objects: from men making no use what- 
ever of the rotations of their encephalic soul, but following 
exclusively the guidance of the lower soul in the trunk. 
Through such tastes and occupations, both their heads and 
their anterior limbs became dragged down to the earth by the 
force of affinity. Moreover, when the rotations of the ence- 
phalic soul, from want of exercise, became slackened and fell 
into desuetude, the round form of the cranium was lost, and 
converted into an oblong or some other form. These men 
thus degenerated into quadrupeds and multipeds: the Gods 
furnishing a greater number of feet in proportion to the 
stupidity of each, in order that its approximations to earth 
might be multiplied. To some of the more stupid, however, 
the Gods gave no feet nor limbs at all; constraining them to 
drag the whole length of their bodies along the ground, and 
to become Reptiles.’ 

Out of the most stupid and senseless of mankind, by still 
greater degeneracy, the Gods formed Fishes or Aquatic 
Animals :—the fourth and lowest genus, after Men, Birds, 
Land-Animals. This race of beings, from their extreme 
want of mind, were not considered worthy to live on earth, or 
to respire thin and pure air. They were condemned to respire 
nothing but deep and turbid water, many of them, as oysters, 
and other descriptions of shellfish, being fixed down at the 
lowest depth or bottom.* 

It is by such transitions (concludes the Platonic Timeus) 
that the different races of animals passed originally, and 
still continue to pass, into each other. The interchange 
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is determined by the acquisition or loss of reason or 
irrationality.” 





The vast range of topics, included in this curious exposi- 
tion, is truly remarkable: Kosmogony or Theogony, 5 yo range 
First Philosophy, Physics, (resting upon Geometry 0 topics in- 
and Arithmetic), Zoology, Physiology, Anatomy, '°7™#"s- 
Pathology, Therapeutics, mental as well as physical. Of all 
these, [ have not been able to furnish more than scanty illus- 
trations: but the whole are well worthy of study, as the con- 
jectures of a great and ingenious mind in the existing state of 
knowledge and belief among the Greeks: and all the more 
worthy, because they form in many respects a striking con- 
trast with the points of view prevalent in more recent times. 

The position and functions of the Demiurgus, in the 
Timeeus, form a peculiar phase in Grecian philo- 9), pomi- 
sophy, and even in the doctrine of Plato himself: for pigns st" 


Platonic 


the theology and kosmology of the Timeeus differ Some 


how con- 


considerably from what we read in the Phedrus, (tity "prito- 


ate A . hers 
Politikus, Republic, Leges, &c. The Demiurgus is {nt ares 


presented in Timeus as a personal agent, pre-kos- “"” 
mical and extra-kosmical: but he appears only as initiating ; 
he begets or fabricates, once for all, a most beautiful Kosmos 
(employing all the ayailable material, so that nothing more 
could afterwards be added). ‘The Kosmos having body and 
soul, is itself a God, but with many separate Gods resident 
within it, or attached to it. The Demiurgus then retires, 
leaving it to be peopled and administered by the Gods thus 
generated, or by its own soul. His acting and speaking is 
recounted in the manner of the ancient mythes: and many 
critics, ancient as well as modern, have supposed that he is 
intended by Plato only as a mythical personification of the 
Idea Boni: the construction described being only an ideal 
process, like the generation of a geometrical figure.° What- 
b Plato, Timeus, p.92B. kalkara | Zeller, Platonische Studien, pp. 207- 
ravta dy mdyta TOTE Kal YUN SLa- | 215; also his Geschichte der Grie- 
pelBetar TH (Ha eis “AANAG, chisch-Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 508 seq. 
yoo Kal évolas amoBoaAn Kal Krjoe | ed. 2nd; and Susemihl, Genetische 
peTaBarrdueva. 7 Entwicklung der Platon. Philosophie, 
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ever may have been Plato’s own intention, in this last sense 
his hypothesis was interpreted by his immediate successors, 
Speusippus and Xenokrates, as well as by Eudémus.4 Ari- 
stotle in his comments upon Plato takes little notice of the 
Demiurgus: the hypothesis (of a distinct personal constructive 
agent) did not fit into his préncipia of the Kosmos, and he pro- 
bably ranked it among those mythical modes of philosophising 
which he expressly pronounces to be unworthy of serious 
criticism.’ Various succeeding philosophers also, especially 
the Stoics, while they insisted much upon Providence, con- 
ceived this as residing in the Kosmos itself, and in the divine 


intra-kosmical agencies. 


But though the idea of a pre-kosmic Demiurgusfound little 
favour among the Grecian schools of philosophy, before the 


Gesch. der Griech. Philos. ii. ex. pp. 
357-305. 4 

A good note of Ast (Platon’s Leben 
und Schriften,p.363seq. illustrates the 
analogy between the Platonic Timzeus 
and the old Greek cosmogonic poems. 

4 Respecting Speusippus and Xeno- 
krates, see Aristotel. De Coelo, i. 10, 
pp. 279-280, with Scholia, 487, b. 37, 
488, b. 15-489, a. 10, Brandis. Re- 
specting Hudemus, Krantor, Eudorus, 
and the majority of the Platonic fol- 
lowers, see Plutarch, De Anime Pro- 
creatione in Timso, 1or2 D, 1or3 A, 
1015 D, 1017 B, 1028 B. 

Plutarch reasons against them ; but 
he recognises their interpretation as 
the predominant one. 

See also the view ascribed to Speu- 
sippus and the Pythagoreans by Ari- 
stotle (Metaphys. A. 1072, a. 1, b. 30). 

¢ Proklus ad Platon. Tim, ii. pp. 
138 H, 328, ed. Schn. 7 yap udvos 
padkiora, TlAdtwv ri} ard rod mpovo- 
ovvtos aitla Katexpioaro, pnay 6 Ocd- 
pagros, ToUTO ye Kahos avT| paptv- 
pov, and another reference to Theo- 
phrastus, in Pro. p. 417, p. 177, also pp. 
118 H, 279, Schn. Apiororéans jey 
oby Thy év TH SnuovpyG Tdéw od oldev 
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Tak, Kal Td) mpd Tov wepay ddrov. For 
farther coincidences between the Pla- 
tonic Timeus and Orpheus (6 d¢dAo- 
ryos) see Proklus ad Time. pp, 233- 
235, Schn. The passage of Aristotle 
respecting those who blended mythe 





and philosophy is remarkable, Meta- 
phys. B. 1000, a. 9-20. Of nev ody mept 
‘Holodov, kal mdytes Soot OeorAdyou, 
pdvov eppdyticay Tod mbav0d Tod mpos 
abrous, judy 88 wdrrydpnoay— AAAS 
mepl wev Tav wvOiKas codiCoudvay odK 
&kiov wetr& omovdhs oKorery: Tapa de 
Tov dv amodeltews AeydvTwY det mur- 
OdverbOa diepwradvras, &c. About those 
whom Aristotle calls oi Memrymevor 
(partly mythe, partly philosophy) see 
Metaphys. N, 1091, b. 8. 

Compare, on Aristotle’s non-recog- 
nition of the Platonic Demiurgus, a 
remarkable note of Prantl, ad Aristot. 
Physica, viii. p. 524, also p- 478, in 
his edition of that treatise, Leipsic, 
1854. Weisse speaks to the same 
effect in his translation of the Physica 
of Aristotle, pp. 350-350, Leips. 1829. 

Lichtenstadt, in his ingenious work, 
(Ueber Platon’s Lehren auf dem 
Gebiete der Natur-Forschung und 
der Heilkunde, Leipsic, 1820), ranks 
several of the characteristic tenets of 
the Timeus as only mythical: the 
pre existent Chaos, the divinity of 
the entire Kosmos, even the metem- 
psychosis, though it is affirmed most 
directly,—see pp. 24, 46, 48, 86, &e. 
How much of all this Plato intended 
as purely mythical, appears to me 
impossible to determine. I agree with 
the opinion of Ueberweg, that Plato 
did not draw any clear line in his own 
mind between the mythical and the 
real.—Ueber diePlatonisch. Weltsecle, 
pp. 70-71. 
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Christian era—it was greatly welcomed among the Helle- 
nising Jews at Alexandria, from Aristobulus (about 
B. C. 150) down to Philo. It formed the suitable 
point of conjunction, between Hellenic and Judaic 
speculation, The marked distinction drawn by Plato Genesis. 
between the Demiurgus, and the constructed or generated 
Kosmos, with its in-dwelling Gods—provided a suitable place 
for the Supreme God of the Jews, degrading the Pagan Gods 
in comparison. The Timzeus was compared with the book of 
Genesis, from which it was even affirmed that Plato had copied. 
He received the denomination of the atticising Moses: Moses 
writing in Attic Greek.’ It was thus that the Platonic Timeus 
became the medium of transition, from the Polytheistic 
theology which served as philosophy among the early ages of 
Greece, to the omnipotent Monotheism to which philosophy 


Adopted and 
welcomed by 
the Alexan- 
drine Jews, 
as a parallel 


became subordinated after the Christian era. 
Of the vast outline sketched in the Timezeus, no part illus- 


trates better the point of view of the author, than 
what is said about human anatomy and physiology. 
The human body is conceived altogether as subser- 
vient to an ethical and exsthetical teleology: it is 
(like the Praxitelean statue of Eros®) a work adapted 
to an archetypal model in Plato’s own heart—his 
emotions, preferences, antipathies. 


f The learned work of Gfrorer— 
Philo und die Jiidisch-Alexandrin. 
Theosophie—illustrates well this coa- 
Jescence of Platonism with the Penta- 
teuch in the minds of the Hellenising 
Jews at Alexandria. “ Aristobulus 
maintained, 150 years earlier than 
Philo, that not only the oldest Grecian 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, &c., 
but also the most celebrated thinkers, 
especially Plato, had acquired all their 
wisdom from a very old translation of 
the Pentateuch” (Gfrorer, i. p. 308, 
also ii. 111-118). The first form of 
Grecian philosophywhichfound favour 
among the Alexandrine Jews was the 
Platonic :—‘ since a Jew could not 
fail to be pleased—besides the magni- 
ficent style and high moral tone—with 
a certain likeness between the Oriental 
Kosmogonies and the Timeus, the 
favourite treatise of all Theosophists,” 
see p. 72. Compare the same worls, 





Physiology of 
the Platonic 
Timzus— 
subordinate 
to Plato’s 
views of ethi- 
cal teleology. 
Triple soul— 
each soul at 
once material 
and mental. 


The leading idea in 


pp. 78-80-167-184-314. 

Philo calls Sokrates avyp rapa Miia? 
Ta TpoTeAcia THS Toplas avadidaxOels : 
he refers to the terminology of the Pla- 
tonic Timeeus (Gfrorer, 308-327-328). 

Eusebius (Prep. Ev. ix. 6, xi. 10), 
citing Aristobulus and Numenius, 
says Tl yap éore TlAdrwy, )} Mwiods 
arrixiwy; Compare also the same 
work, xi. 16-25-29, and xiii. 18, where 
the harmony between Plato and Moses, 
and the preference of the author for 
Plato over other Greek philosophers, 
are earnestly declared. 

See also Vacherot, Histoire Critique 
de l’Kcole d’ Alexandrie, vol. i. pp. r10- 
103-319-335. 

& TpakiréAns bv eracxe dinkplBwoey 

“Epwra 
ef (ins eAkwy apxeTuToy Kpa- 
dins—(Anthologia). 

4 Plato says (Tim. p. 53 E) that in 
investigating the fundamental con- 
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his mind is, What purposes would be most suitable to the 
presumed character of the Demiurgus, and to those gene- 
rated Gods who are assumed to act as his ministers ? 
The purposes which Plato ascribes, both to the one and 
to the others, emanate from his own feelings: they are 
such as he would himself have aimed at accomplishing, if 
he had possessed demiurgie power: just as the Republic de- 
scribes the principles on which he would have constituted a 
Commonwealth, had he been lawgiver or Oekist. His in- 
ventive fancy depicts the interior structure, both of the great 
Kosmos and of its little human miniature, in a way corre- 
sponding to these sublime purposes. The three souls, each 
with its appropriate place and functions, form the cardinal 
principle of the organism:' the unity of which is maintained 
by the spinal marrow in continuity with the brain; all the 
three souls having their roots in different parts of this con- 
tinuous line. Neither of these three souls is immaterial, in 
the sense which that word now bears: even the encephalic 
rational soul—the most exalted in function, and commander 
of the other two—has its own extension and rotatory motion: 
as the kosmical soul has also, though yet more exalted in its 


figuration of the elements you must 
search for the most beautiful: these 
will of course be the true ones. Again, 
p. 72 EH, ek 8) Aoyiopod rolovde gvyi- 
orac0a pdr by adlt@ mdvrey mpé- 
mot. Galen applies an analogous 
principle of reasoning to explain the 
structure of apes, whom he pronounces 
to be a caricature of man. Man haying 
a rational and intelligent soul, Nature 
has properly attached to it an admir- 
able bodily organism: with equal pro- 
priety she has assigned to the ape a 
ridiculous bodily organism, because he 
has a ridiculous soul—Adéeey dv 4 
pros, yerole thy Wuxhy (bw yerolay 
Expiiv do0jva céuaros karackevhy (De 
Usu Partium, i. c. 13, pp. 80-81, iii. 
10, p. 284, xiii. 2, p. 126, xv. 8, p. 252, 
Kiihn). 

i Respecting a view analogous to 
that of Plato, M. Littré observes, in 
his Proleg. to the Hippokratic treatise 
Tep) Kapdins (Giuvres d’Hippocrate 
T, ix. p. 77):—‘‘ Deux fois Pauteur 
s’occupe des fins de la structure (du 
cour) et admire avee quelle habileté 
elles sont atteintes. La premitre, c’est 





a-propos des valvules sigm@ides: il est 
instruit de leur usage, qui est de fer- 
mer le cour du cdté de l’artére: et des- 
lors,son admiration ne se méprend pas, 
quand il fait remarquer avec quelle 
exactitude ils accomplissent leur office. 
Mais elle se méprend quand, se tour- 
nant vers les oreillettes, elle loue la 
main de lartiste habile qui les a si 
bien arrangées pour souffler Pair dans 
le coeur. Ces déceptions de la téléo- 
logie sont perpétuelles dans histoire 
de la science: & chaque instant, on 
s’est extasié devant des structures que 
limagination seule appropriait 2 cer- 
taines fonctions. ‘Cet optimisme’ (dit 
Condorcet dans son Fragment sur 
lAtlantide) ‘qui consiste a trouver tout 
4’ merveille dans la nature telle qu’on 
Vinvente, & condition d’admirer égale- 
ment sa sagesse, si par malheur on 
avait découyert quelle a suivi autres 
combinaisons: cet optimisme de détail 
doit étre banni de la philosophie, 
dont le but n’est pas d’admirer, mais 
de connaitre: qui,dansl’étude,cherche 
la vérité, et non des motifs de recon- 
naissance.’” 
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endowments. All these souls have material properties, and 
are implicated essentially with other material agents:* all are 
at once material and mental. The encephalic or rational 
soul has its share in material properties, while the abdominal 
or appetitive soul also has its share in mental properties: 
even the liver has for its function to exhibit images im- 
pressed by the rational soul, and to serve as the theatre of 
prophetic representations! 

The Platonic doctrine, of three souls in one organism, de- 
rives a peculiar interest from the earnest way in Triplicity 


which it is espoused afterwards by Galen. This last espoused. 


author represents Plato as agreeing in main doc- by Galen. 
trines with Hippokrates. He has composed nine distinct Dis- 
sertations or Books, for the purpose of upholding their joint 
doctrines. But the agreement which he shows between Hippo- 
krates and Plato is very vague, and his own agreement with 
Plato is rather ethical than physiological. What is the es- 
sence of the three souls, and whether they are immortal or 
not, Galen leaves undecided :™ but that there must be three 
distinct souls in each human body, and that the supposition of 
one soul only is an absurdity—he considers Plato to have posi- 
tively demonstrated. He rejects the doctrine of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Poseidonius, and others, who acknowledged only one 
soul, lodged in the heart, but with distinct co-existent powers." 
So far Galen concurs with Plato. But he connects this tri- 
plicity of soul with a physiological theory of his own, 4 amiration 
which he professes to derive from, or at least to hold $y his" 


in common with, Hippokrates and Plato. Galen re- \finPiato, 
. > . 4.0 . . ce d his dis- 
cognises three apyac—principia, beginnings, origi- DN tora 
Plato—his 


nating and governing organs—in the body s) the ‘improved 
: é = aes ; hysiology. 
brain, which is the origin of all the nerves, both of PY"°°* 


k Proklus could hardly make out | place of the liver. Plato does not 
that Plato recognised any puxiy aué- | connect the bile with the liver. In 


Gexrov, ad Tim. ii. pp. 220, 94 A. Aristotle’s mind the two are intimately 
1 Plat. Tim. p. 71 B-C. The criti- | associated. 
cism of Aristotle (De Partibus Animal. m Galen, De Foetuum Formatione, 


iy. 2, 076, b. 21) is directed against | p. 7o1, Kiihn. Tep) Ovdotas ray pvot- 
this doctrine, but without naming | dy duvduewy, p. 703. Tkep) ray rijs 
Plato. But when Aristotle says Oi | yuxjs Hear, p. 773. 

Aéyovtes thy picw THS XoAts aicéf-| ™ Galen, De Hipp. et Plat. Dogm. 
gews Twos elyar onpueiov, ov Kad@s | lil. pp. 337-347, Kiihn, vi. pp. 515-510, 
aéyouow, he substitutes the bile in | i. p. 200, iv. p. 303, ix. p. 727. 
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sensation and motion: the heart, the origin of the arteries: 
the liver, the sanguifacient organ, and the origin of the veins 
which distribute nourishment to all parts of the body. These 
three are respectively the organs of the rational, the energetic, 
and the appetitive soul.° 

The Galenian theory here propounded (which held its 
place in physiology until Harvey’s great discovery of the 
circulation of the blood in the seventeenth century), though 
proved by fuller investigation to be altogether erroneous as 
to the liver—and partially erroneous as to the heart—is never-: 
theless made by its author to rest upon plausible reasons, as 
well as upon many anatomical facts, and results of experi- 
ments on the animal body, by tying or cutting nerves and 
arteries.” Its resemblance with the Platonic theory is alto- 
gether superficial: while the Galenian reasoning, so far from 
resembling the Platonic, stands in striking contrast with it. 


° Galen, Hip. et PL D. viii. pp. 656- | the body through the veins (pp. 576- 
657, Kithn. ef dy émepaivero 4 rév| 578). This is Galen’s own theory 
prcBav apxh 7d fmap brdpxew: & | (De Usu Partium, iv. p. 268, K.), but 
médw elreto, Kat THs Kowhs mpos Ta | it is not to be found in Plato. Who- 
guTd Sduvdwews apxhv elva todo rd | ever reads the Timeeus, pp. 77-78, will 
omddyxvov, ivrwa Sivauw 6 TWAdtwy | see that Plato's theory of the conver- 
emduuntichy dvoud¢e. Compare vi. | sion of food into blood, and its trans- 
519-572, vii. 600-601. mission as blood through the veins, is 

The same triplicity of apxal in the altogether different. It is here that 
organism had been recognised by he iat dees his singular hypothesis 
Erasistratus, later than Aristotle, | —the interior network of air and fire, 
though long before Galen. Ka) *Epacl- and the oscillating ebb and flow of 
orparos 5¢ ds apxas kal ororxeta SAov | these intense agencies in the cavity of 
céuatos tmoriWeuevos thy tpirAoktay | the abdomen. The liver has nothing 
TaY ayyelwy, veipa, Kal pdAéBas, Ka) | to do with the process. 
aprnplas (Galen, T. iv. p. 375, ed.| So again Galen (p. 573) puts upon 
Basil). See Littré, Introduction aux | the words of Plato about the heart— 
CEuvres d@’Hippocrate, T. i. p. 203. | t7yhv Tod mepipepoucvou coodpas al- 

Plato does not say,as Galen declares | “atos—an interpretation conformable 
him to say, that the appetitive soul | to the Galenian theory, but noway 
has its primary seat or épy} in the | consistent with the statements of 
liver. It has its seat between the | the Timeus itself. And he treats 
diaphragm and the navel; the liver is | the comparison of the cranium and the 
placed in this region as an outlying | rotations of the brain within, to the 
fort, occupied by the rational soul, | rotations of the spherical Kosmos— 
and used for the purpose of controuling | which comparison weighed gr eatly in 
the rebellious tendencies of the appe- | Plato’s mind—asan illustrative simile 
titive soul. Chrysippus (ap. Galen, | without any philosophical value (Ga- 
H. and P. iii. p, 288, K.) stated Plato’s | len, H. et P. D. ii. 4, p. 230, Kiihn; 
doctrine about the rpwepys yux} more | Plato, Tim. pp. 41 B, go A). 
simply and faithfully than Galen him- | ? Galen (Hip. Pl. Dogm. ii. p. 
self. Compare his wordsib. viii. p-051, | 233, K.), katror ye ters, rep erary- 
vi. p. 519. Galen represents Plato as | yeAAducla Ady, Taira em) tals tay 
saying that nourishment is furnished | (dw avarouats emideixvuner, &e. P. 
by the stomach first to the liver, to be | 220. Wddev ody rodto BerxOhocerat ; 
there made into blood and sent round | rédev BdAobev, 7) ek TAY dvarouar ; 
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Anxious as Galen is to extol Plato, his manner of expounding 
and defending the Platonic thesis is such as to mark the 
scientific progress realised during the five centuries inter- 
vening between the two. Plato himself, in the Timeus, 
displays little interest or curiosity about the facts of physio- 
logy: the connecting principles, whereby he explains to 
himself the mechanism of the organs as known by ordinary 
experience, are altogether psychological, ethical, teleological. 
In the praise which Galen, with his very superior knowledge 
of the human organism, bestows upon the Timeus, he uncon- 
sciously substitutes a new doctrine of his own, differing mate- 
rially from that of Plato. 

T have no space here to touch on the interesting com- 
parisons which might be made between the physio- physiotogy 
logy and pathology of the Timszeus—and that which toey bt Plato 
we read in other authors of the same century— with that of 
Aristotle and the Hippokratic treatises. More than 
one allusion is made in the Timeus to physicians: 
and Plato cites Hippokrates in other dialogues with respect.‘ 
The study and practice of medicine was at that time greatly 
affected by the current speculations respecting Nature as a 
whole: accomplished physicians combined both lines of study, 
implicating kosmical and biological theories:* and in the 
Platonic Timeus, the former might properly be comprised in 
the latter, since the entire Kosmos is regarded as one ani- 
mated and rational being. Among the sixty treatises in the 
Hippokratic collection, composed by different authors, there 
are material differences—sometimes even positive opposition 


Aristotle and 
the Hippo- 
kratic trea- 
tises, 


4 Plato, Phedrus, p. 270; Prota- | idée 4 l’enseignement médical qui se 


goras, p. 311. ; 
r See 4 remarkable passage, Ari- 


stotel. De Sensu, 436, a. 21, Tay iarpay 
of procopwrépws Thy TéexVnY peTIOYTES, 
&e.: also De Respiratione, ad finem, 
480, b. 21, and [Mep) ris Kal tavov 
pavTiKhns, 1. p. 403, a 5. Tay iarpay 
of xapievtes. Compare Hippokrat. De 
Aere, Locis, &., ¢. 2. 

M. Littré observes :— 

“Tia science antique, et par consé- 
quent la médecine qui en formait une 
branche, est essentiellement synthé- 
tique. Platon, dans le Charmide, dit 
qu’on ne peut guérir la partie sans le 
tout. Le philosophe avait pris cette 


VOL. III. 





donnait de son temps: cet enseigne- 
ment partait done du tout, de l’en- 
semble. Nous en avons la preuve dans 
le livre méme du Pronostic, qui nous 
montre d’une maniére frappante com- 
ment la composition des écrits par- 
ticuliers se subordonne a la conception 
générale de la science. Ce livre, tel 
qw Hippocrate l’a composé, ne pouvait 
se faire qu’a une époque ow la mé- 
decine conservait encore l’empreinte 
des doctrines encyclopédiques qui 
avaient constitué le fond de tout 
lenseignement oriental.”  (Littré, 
(Huvres D’Hippocrate, T. ii. p. 96. 
Argument prefixed to the Prognostic.) 


U 
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—hboth of doctrine and spirit. Some of them are the work 
of practitioners, familiar with the details of sickness and 
bodily injuries, as well as with the various modes of treatment: 
others again proceed from pure theorists, following out some 
speculative dogmas more or less plausible, but usually vague 
and indeterminate. It is to one of this last class of treatises 
that Galen chiefly refers, when he dwells upon the agreement 
between Plato and Hippokrates.s This is the point which the 
Platonic Timzeus has in common with both Hippokrates and 
Aristotle. But on the other hand, Timzeus appears entirely 
wanting in that element of observation, and special care about 
matters of fact, which these two last-mentioned authors very 
frequently display, even while confusing themselves by much 
vagueness of dogmatising theory. The Timeus evinces no 
special study of matters of fact: it contains ingenious and 
fanciful combinations, dictated chiefly from the ethical and 
theological point of view, but brought to bear upon such 
limited amount of knowledge as an accomplished man of 


’ He alludes especially to the Hip- 
pokratic treatise Mep! dicts avOpdrov, 
see De Hipp. et Plat. Dogm, viii. pp. 
674-710, ed Kiihn. 

In the valuable Hippokratic compo- 
sition—Tep)Apxatns Intpucjs—(vol. i. 
pp. 570-036, ed. Littré) the author dis- 
tinguished inrpo), properly so-called, 
from copiocral, who merely laid down 
general principles about medicine. 
He enters a protest against the em- 
ployment, in reference to medicine, of 
those large and indefinite assumptions 
which characterised the works of 
Sophists or physical philosophers such 
as Empedokles (pp. 570-620, Littré), 
“Such compositions,” he says, “belong 
less to the medical art than to the art 
of literary composition ””—éya& 5% rov- 
Teo wey boa Tl elpnra copioTh 7} 
intp@, 2) yéypamrat mep) pias, hooov 
voul(o ri iarpinh téxvy mpoohiew 4) 
TH ypapiuy (p. 620). Such men can- 
not (he says) deal with a case of actual 
sickness: they ought to speak intelli- 
gible language—yvword rA€éyew rotor 
dnudtnot (p. 5/72). Again, in the 
Treatise De Acre, Locis, et Aquis, 
Hippokrates defends himself against 
the charge of entering upon topics 
which are perewpdroya (vol. ii. p. 14, 
Littre). 





The Platonic Timeeus would have 
been considered by Hippokrates as 
the work of a copicrhs. It was com- 
posed not for professional readers alone, 
but for the public —ériorac@a és Scoy 
eixds idibrnvy—(Hippokrat. Tlep) TMa- 
Ody, vol. vi. p. 208, Littré). 

The Hippokratic treatises afford 


| evidence of an established art, with 


traditions of tolerably long standing, 
a considerable medical literature, and 
even much oral debate on medical 
subjects—evaytiov axpoaréwy (Hipp. 
Tept Novowy, vol. vi. pp. 140-142- 
150, Littré). “Os dy wep) ihouos e0eAn 
epwray Te dp0ds Kal epwrayre amoxpl- 
verOau, Kal dyTireyew pds, evOv- 
péeoOu Xp tdde—Tadta evOvunddvra 
Siapuddocew Set ev ois. Adyouow 
8, te bv 5€ tis robtwy auaprayy, 7 
A€yov } epwrav 7) dmoxpwduevos,— 
Taitn pudrdocovta xph emiriOerOa ev 
TH avtTiroyly. 

The method, which Sokrates and 
Plato applied to ethical topics, was 
thus applied by others to medicine 
andmedical dogmas. How the dogmas 
of the Platonic Timxus would have 
fared, if scrutinised with oral interro- 
gations in this spirit, by men even far 
inferior to Sokrates himself in acute-- 
ness—I will not say. 
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Plato’s day could hardly fail to acquire without special study. 
In the extreme importance which it assigns to diet, regimen, 
and bodily discipline, it agrees generally with Hippokrates : 
but for the most part, the points of contrast are more notable 
than those of agreement. 

From the glowing terms in which Plato describes the 
architectonic skill and foresight of those Gods who grrrast be. 
put together the three souls and the body of man, *weenthead- 


miration of 


we should anticipate that the fabric would be per- Piste for the 


fect, and efficacious for all intended purposes, in QoSKi ne 


spite of interruptions or accidents. But Plato, when (yyy 
he passes from purposes to results, is constrained to "°°" 
draw a far darker picture. He tells us that the mechanism 
of the human body will work well, only so long as the juncture 
of the constituent triangles is fresh and tight: after that 
period of freshness has passed, it begins to fail.t But besides 
this, there exist a formidable catalogues of diseases, attacking 
both body and mind: the cause of which (Plato says) “is 
plain to every one:” they proceed from excess, or deficiency, 
or displacement, of some one among the four constituent ele- 
ments of the human body." If we enquire why the wise Con- 
structors put together their materials in so faulty a manner, 
the only reply to be made is, that the counteracting hand of 
Necessity was too strong for them. In the Hesiodic and 
other legends respecting anthropogony we find at least a 
happy commencement, and the deterioration gradually super- 
vening after it. But Plato opens the scene at once with all 
the suffering reality of the iron age— 
Tl\ecn mev yap yata Kakwv, Tein O€ Oddacoa* 
Novoos & dvOpwroww ep qmepy HO ert venti 


Abtopmatoe Poitwot— 


When Plato tells us that most part of the tenants of earth, 


air, and water—all women, birds, quadrupeds, rep- Prgeneration 


. us ; Pe ie 
tiles,and fishes—are the deteriorated representatives [nants of 


of primitive men, constructed at the beginning with fo 
t Plat. Tim. pp. 81-389 B. public, ii. p. 379 C, about the prodi- 
u Plat. Tim. p. 82. d9Adv mov kal | gious preponderance of kaka over 


mart. éya0a in the life of man. 


v Compare what Plato says in Re- 
u 2 
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the most provident skill, but debased by degeneracy in 
various directions—this doctrine (something analogous to the 
theory of Darwin with its steps inverted) indicates that the 
original scheme of the Demiurgus, though magnificent in 
its ensemble with reference to the entire Kosmos, was certain 
from the beginning to fail in its details. For we are told that 
the introduction of birds, quadrupeds, &c., as among the con- 
stituents of the Auto-zdon, was an essential part of the original 
scheme.x The constructing Gods, while forming men upon 
a pure non-sexual type (such as that invoked by the austere 
Hippolytus) exempt from the temptations of the most violent 
appetite,’ foresaw that such an angelic type could not main- 
tain itself:—that they would be obliged to reconstruct the 
whole human organism upon the bi-sexual principle, intro- 
ducing the comparatively lower type of woman :—and that 
they must make preparation for the still more degenerate 
varieties of birds and quadrupeds, into which the corrupt and 
stupid portion of mankind would sink. Plato does indeed 
tell us, that the primitive non-sexual type had the option of 
maintaining itself; and that it perished by its own fault 
alone.* But since we find that not one representative of it 
has been able to hold his ground :—and since we also read in 
Plato, that no man is willingly corrupt, but that corruption 
and stupidity of mind are like fevers and other diseases, under 
which a man suffers against his own consent>:—we see that 
the option was surrounded with insurmountable difficulties: 
and that the steady and continued degradation, under which 
the human race has sunk from its original perfection into the 
lower endowments of the animal world, can: be ascribed only 
to the impracticability of the original scheme: that is, in 
other words, to the obstacles interposed by implacable Neces- 
sity, frustrating the benevolent purposes of the Constructors. 

However, all these details, attesting the low and poor 
actual condition of the tenants of earth, water, and air—and 

x Plat. Tim. p. 41 B-C. * Plat. Tim. p. 76 D. és ydp, ore 


y Hurip. Hippol. 6rs ; Medea, 573; | e& dvdpay yuvaikes kal T&AAG Onpla 
Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 888. yerhoowro, jmictavto of tvnordyres 
xpriv up’ %AdAobey obey Bporods juas, &e. Compare pp. 90 H, gt. 
maidas Tekvovoba, O7AV ® ovdK elvat * Plat. Tim. p. 42. 
yevos: > Plat. Tim. pp. 86-87. 


xotrws by obk Hv ovdev avOpdrois Kandy. 
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forming so marked a contrast to the magnificent description 
of the Kosmos as a whole, with the splendid type of 
men who were established at first alone in its cen- 
tral region—all these are hurried over by Plato, as 
unwelcome accompaniments which he cannot put 
out of sight, They have their analogies even in the Grae ia 
kosmical agencies: there are destructive kosmical *Y°?® 
forces, earthquakes, deluges, conflagrations, &c., noticed as 
occurring periodically, and as causing the almost total extinc- 
tion of different communities.° Though they must not be alto- 
gether omitted, he will nevertheless touch them as briefly as 
possible.t He turns aside from this, the shameful side of the 
Kosmos, to the sublime conception of it with which he had 
begun, and which he now builds up again in the following 
poetical doxology—the concluding words of the Timeeus :— 
“Tet us now declare that the discourse respecting the 
Universe is brought to its close. This Kosmos, having 
received its complement of animals, mortal and immortal, 
has become greatest, best, most beautiful and most  per- 
fect: a visible animal comprehending all things visible— 
a perceivable God the image of the cogitable God: this 
Uranus, one and only begotten.” ° 


Close of the 
Timeus. 
Plato turns 
away from 
the shameful 
results, and 
reverts to the 


¢ Plato, Timzus, pp. 22, 23. Legg. 
iii. 677. Politikus, pp. 272, 273. 

da Plat. Tim. p.90 HK. 7a yap &AAa 
(Ga f yéyovey at, bia Bpaxéwy em- 
punotéov, 6, TL ph Tis avdyKn wnK- 
vew: obtw yap eupmetpdrepds tis by 
avt@ ddteve wep) tovs TovTwy Adyos 
eivat. 

e Plat. Tim. p. 92 C. Kal 8% rab 
TeAos mepl TOU mayTbs viv Hdn Toy 
Adyov pauev exew: Ovnta yap Kab 
Gbdvata (aa AaBov Kal EvuwAnpwhels 
&5e 56 Kéopos, ovTw (Gov dpariy Ta 
dpar& mepiexov, eixdv Tod vonTod beds 
aicOntés, méeyioros Kal &picros KdA- 
Atords Te Kal TeAEwTaTOS yéyovey,— 
cis o¥pavos b8e, wovoryevys dy. 





Weh! Weh! 

Du hast sie zerstért, 

Die schone Welt, 

Mit michtiger Faust ; 

Sie stiirzt, sie zerfallt ! 

Ein Halb-Gott hat sie zerschlagen ! 
Wir tragen 

Die Triimmern ins Nichts hiniiber, 
Und klagen 

Ueber die verlorne Schéne ! 
Michtiger 

Der Erdenséhne, 

Prichtiger 

Baue sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 


(The response of the Geister-Chor, 
in Goethe’s Faust, after the accumu- 
lated imprecations uttered by Faust in 
his despair.) 
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KRITIAS. 


The dialogue Kritias exists only as a fragment, breaking 
Kritias:a Off abruptly in the middle of a sentence. The 
fragment. ancient Platonists found it in the same condition, 
and it probably was never finished. We know however the 
general scheme and purpose for which it was destined. 

The procemium to the Timzeus introduces us to three 
persons*:—Kritias and Hermokrates, along with Sokrates. 
It is to them (as we now learn) that Sokrates had on the 
Proemium preceding day recited the Republic: a fourth hearer 
Intended ‘Te- having been present besides, whom Sokrates expects 
the epablte, to see now, but does not see—and who is said to 
we ihr be absent from illness. In requital for the intel- 
yee lectual treat received from Sokrates, Timzeus de- 
livers the discourse which we have just passed in review: 
Kritias next enters upon his narrative or exposition, now lying 
before us as a fragment: and Hermokrates was intended to 
follow it up with a fourth discourse, upon some other topic not 
specified. It appears as if Plato, after having finished the 
Republic as a distinct dialogue, conceived subsequently the 
idea of making it the basis of a Tetralogy, to be composed as 
follows: 1. Timzus: describing the construction of the divine 
Kosmos, soul and body—with its tenants divine and human; 
“the diapason ending full in man ”—but having its harmony 
spoiled by the degeneration of man, and the partial substitu- 
tion of inferior animals. 2. Republic: Man in a constituted 


® Plato, Tim. p. 17 B-C. cis, do, We see here that the habit of com- 
tpeis’ 6 5& 5) TéTapros Hui, & d{Ae | menting on the Platonic dialogues 
Tiuae, mov, Tay xXOes wey SuTuudvev, | began in the generation immediately 


Tayov © eoriardpwy ; after Plato’s death, that is, the genera- 
These are the words with which the | tion of Demetrius Phalereus. 
Platonic Sokrates opens this dialogue. Whom does Plato intend for the 


Proklus, in his Commentary on the | fourth person, unnamed and absent ? 
Timeous (i. pp. 5-10-14, ed. Schneider), | Upon this point the Platonic critics 
notices a multiplicity of insignificant | indulged in a variety of conjectures, 
questions raised by the ancient Pla- | suggesting several different persons as 
tonic critics upon this exordium, The | intended. Proklus (p. 14, Schn.) re- 
earliest whom he notices is Praxi- | marks upon these critics justly—és 
phanes, the friend of Theophrastus, | o're &fia (ythoews (nrodvras, ova? 
who blamed Plato for the absurdity of | doparés tt Aéyovtas. But the com- 
making Sokrates count aloud one,two, | ments which he proceeds to cite from 
three, &e. Porphyry replied to him | his master Syrianus are not at all more 
at length. instructive (pp. 15-16, Sch.). 
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society, administered by a few skilful professional Rulers, sub- 
ject to perfect ethical training, and fortified by the most 
tutelary habits. 3. Kritias: this perfect society, exhibited in 
energetic action, and under pressure of terrible enemies. 
4. Hermokrates—subject unknown : perhaps the same society, 
exhibited under circumstances calculated to try their justice 
and tempetance, rather than their courage. Of this intended 
tetralogy the first two members alone exist: the third was 
left unfinished: and the fourth was never commenced. But 
the Republic appears to me to have been originally a distinct 
composition. An afterthought of Plato induced him to rank 
it as second piece in a projected tetralogy.” 

The subject embraced by the Kritias is traced back to an 
unfinished epic poem of Solon, intended by that 
poet and lawgiver to celebrate a memorable exploit 
of Athenian antiquity, which he had heard from the 
priests of the Goddess Neith or Athéné at Sais in 
Egypt. These priests (Plato tells us) treated the 
Greeks as children, compared with the venerable 
antiquity of their own ancestors : they despised the short back- 
ward reckoning of the heroic genealogies at Athens or Argos. 
There were in the temple of Athéné at Sais records of past 
time for 9000 years back: and among these records was one, 
of that date, commemorating a glorious exploit, of the Athe- 
nians as they then had been, unknown to Solon or any of his 
The Athens of 9000 years anterior to Solon, 


Subject of 
the Kritias. 
Solon and the 
Egyptian 
priests. Citi- 
zens of Pla- 
tonic Re- 
public are 
identified 
with ancient 
Athenians. 


countrymen.° 


with whom he had conversed in Egypt, 


6 Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
pp. 370-371) declares the fragment of 
the Kritias now existing to be spurious 
and altogether unworthy of Plato. 
His opinion appears to me unfounded, 
and has not obtained assent; but his 
arguments are as good as those upon 
which other critics reject so many 
other dialogues. Hethinks the Kritias 
an inferior production: therefore it 
cannot have been composed by Plato. 
Socher also thinks that the whole 
allusion, made by Platoin this dialogue 
to Solon, is a fiction by Plato himself. 
That the intended epic about Atlantis 
would have been Plato’s own fiction, I 
do not doubt, but it appears to me that 
Solon’s poems (as they then existed, 
though fragmentary) must haye con- 
tained allusions to Egyptian priests 





and to their abundance of historical 
anecdote (Plutarch, Solon, ¢. 20-31). 
It is not improbable that Solon did 
leave an unfinished Egyptian poem. 
¢ Plato, Timeus, pp. 22-23. The 
great knowledge of past history (real 
or supposed possessed bythe Hgyptian 
priests, and the length of their back 
chronology, alleged by themselves to 
depend upon records preserved from a 
period of 17,000 years, are well known 
from the interesting narrative of 
Herodotus (ii. 37-43-77-145) —myjunv 
érackéovtes (the priests of Egypt) 
ayOpamwy TOY T wy pdAtora, AoyioT aro. 
clot paKp@ Tav eyo és Sidareipay apucd- 
pnv—kal Taira arpexéws pacly ent- 
aracba, aiel Te AoyiCduevar, Kad ated 
amoypapuevor ta erea. Herodotus 
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had been great, powerful, courageous, admirably governed, 
and distinguished for every kind of virtue. Athéné, the pre- 
siding Goddess both of Athens and of Sais, had bestowed upon 
the Athenians a salubrious climate, fertile soil, a healthy 
breed of citizens, and highly endowed intelligence. Under 
her auspices, they were excellent alike in war and in philo- 
sophy.. The separation of professions was fully realised 
among them, according to the principle laid down in the 
Republic as the only foundation for a good commonwealth. 
The military class, composed of both sexes, was quartered in 
barrack on the akropolis; which was at that time more spacious 
than it had since become—and which possessed then, in 
common with the whole surface of Attica, a rich soil covering 
that rocky bottom to which it had been reduced in the Platonic 
age, through successive deluges.! These soldiers, male and 
female, were maintained by contributions from the remaining 
community: they lived in perpetual drill, having neither 
separate property, nor separate families, nor gold nor silver: 
lastly, their procreation was strictly regulated, and their 
numbers kept from either increase or diminution. The hus- 
bandmen and the artizans were alike excellent in their re- 
spective professions, to which they were exclusively confined :" 
Hephestus being the partner of Athéné in joint tutelary pre- 
sidency, and joint occupation of the central temple on the 
akropolis. Thus admirably administered, the Athenians were 
not only powerful at home, but also chiefs or leaders of all 


(ii. 143) tells us that the Egyptian 


guage to the historian Hekatzeus, as 
Plato here says that they held to Solon, 
when he talked about Grecian anti- 
quity in the persons of Phoroneus and 
Niobé. Hekateus laid before them 
his own genealogy—a dignified list of 
sixteen ancestors, beginning from a 
God—upon which they out-bid him 
with a counter-genealogy (avreyevea- 
Adynoav) of 345 chief priests, who had 
su ceeded each other from father to 
son, Plato appears to have contracted 
great reverence for this long duration 
of unchanged regulations in Egypt, 
and for the fixed, consecrated, customs, 
with minute subdivision of professional 
castes and employments: the hymns, 


| psalmody, and music, 
priests at Thebes held the same lan- | ti 





having con- 
tinued without alteration for 10,000 
years (literally 10,000—ovx ds eros 
eimeiy wupioordy, &AX? ovtws, Plat. 
Legg. ii. p. 656 E). 

* Plato, Timeus, p. 23 C-D. 

* Plato, Tim. p. 240. are ody iro- 
moAcMOS TE Kal prscopos 4 beds ovoa, 
&e., p. 23 ©. 

t Plato, Kritias, pp. 110 C, 112 B-D. 

§ Plato, Krit. p. 112 D. TAHO0s 5& 
diapuadrrovres 8, Tr bdroTa Tabtoy 
éauTa@y elvar mpds toy de) xpévoy dy- 
Spay kal yuvardy, &e. 

h Plato, Krit. p. 111 E. oad yewpyav 
Mey GAnOwov kad mpattévray add 
TOUTO, yay Se aplaorny Kad BSwp apborvd= 
Tatov exdyvrwy, &. p. 110 O, 
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the cities comprised under the Hellenic name: chiefs by the 
voluntary choice and consent of the subordinates. But the 
old Attic race by whom these achievements had been per- 
formed, belonged to a former geological period: they had 
perished, nearly all, by violent catastrophe —leaving the 
actual Athenians as imperfect representatives. 

Such was the enviable condition of Athens and Attica, 
at a period 9400 years before the Christian era. ,,,,, aa 
The Platonic Kritias takes pains to assure us that ses that 


what he is 


the statement was true, both as to facts and as to *boutte.. 


dates: that he had heard it himself when a boy of mstterf 


history, 
ten years old, from his grandfather Kritias, then 1c"tety 


Egyptian 
ninety years old, whose father Dropides had been pris 
the intimate friend of Solon: and that Solon had heard it 
from the priests at Sais, who offered to show him the con- 
temporary record of all its details in their temple archives.i 
Kritias now proposes to repeat this narrative to Sokrates, as 
a fulfilment of the wish expressed by the latter to see the 
citizens of the Platonic Republic exhibited in full action and 
movement. For the Athenians of 9000 years before, having 
been organised on the principles of that Republic, may fairly 
be taken as representing its citizens. And it will be more 
satisfactory to Sokrates to hear a recital of real history than 
a series of imagined exploits.* 

Accordingly, Kritias proceeds to describe, in some detail, 
the formidable invaders against whom these old etre 
Athenians had successfully contended: the in- ofthe vast 


island of 


habitants of the vast island Atlantis (larger than ;{isntis and 
Libya and Asia united), which once occupied most ™8*: 

of the space now filled by the great ocean westward of Gades 
and the pillars of Herakles. This prodigious island was 
governed by ten kings of a common ancestry : descending re- 
spectively from ten sons (among whom Atlas was first-born 
and chief) of the God Poseidon by the indigenous Nymph 
Kleito.' We read an imposing description of its large popu- 
lation and abundant produce of every kind: grain for man, 


i Plat. Tim. pp. 23 HE, 24 A-D. 7d & dxpiBés wep) mdvrwy edetijs cicadlis 
KaTad TXOANY, avTa TH ypdupmata AaBdyres, Sietmev. + 
k Plat. Tim, p. 26 D-H. 1 Plat. Kritias, pp. 113-114. 
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pasture for animals, elephants being abundant among them :™ 
timber and metals of all varieties : besides which the central 
city, with its works for defence, and its artificial canals, 
bridges, and harbour, is depicted as a wonder to behold.” 
The temple of Poseidon was magnificent and of vast dimen- 
sions, though in barbaric style.” The harbour, surrounded by 
a dense and industrious population, was full of trading vessels 
arriving with merchandise from all quarters. 

The Atlantid kings, besides this great power and pros- 
Corruption — perity at home, exercised dominion over all Libya as 


and wicked- 


ness of the far as Egypt, and over all Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. 
people, The corrupting influence of such vast power was at 
first counteracted by their divine descent and the attributes 
attached to it: but the divine attributes became more and 
more adulterated at each successive generation, so that the 
breed was no longer qualified to contend against corruption. 
The kings came to be intoxicated with wealth, full of exorbi- 
tant ambition and rapacity, reckless of temperance or justice. 
The measure of their iniquity at length became full; and 
Zeus was constrained to take notice of it, for the purpose of 
inflicting the chastisement which the case required. He 
summoned a meeting of the Gods, at his own Panoptikon in 
the centre of the Kosmos, and there addressed them. 

At this critical moment the fragment called Kritias breaks 
Conjectures Off. We do not know what was the plan which 


as to what, 


the Platonic Plato (in the true spirit of the ancient epic) was 


Kritias would 


have been— about to put into the mouth of Zeus, for the in- 
epic in prose. formation of the divine agora. We learn only that 
Plato intended to recount an invasion of Attica, by an army 
of Atlantids almost irresistible: and the glorious repulse 
thereof by Athens and her allies, with very inferior forces. 
The tale would have borne much resemblance to the Persian 
invasion of Greece, as recounted by Herodotus: but Plato, 
while employing the same religious agencies which that his- 
torian puts in the foreground, would probably have invested 
them with a more ethical character, and would have arranged 


™ Plat. Krit. p. 114 EB, ° Plat. Krit. p. 116 D-B. 
» Plat. Krit.p. 115 D. ets &xmantw P Plat. Krit. p. 117 EB. 
MeyeBeat KaAAEot TE Epywy ideiv, Ke. 4 Plat. Krit. p. rar, 
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the narrative so as to illustrate the triumph of p hilosophica 
Reason and disciplined Energy, over gigantic, impetuous, and 
reckless Strength. He would have described in detail the 
heroic valour and endurance of the trained Athenian Soldiers, 
women as well as men: and he would have embodied the 
superior Reason of the philosophical Chiefs not merely in 
prudent orders given to subordinates, but also in wise dis- 
courses and deliberations such as we read in the Cyropedia 
of Xenophon. We should have had an edifying epic in prose, 
if Plato had completed his project. Unfortunately we know 
only two small fractions of it: first the introductory prologue 
(which I have already noticed)—lastly, the concluding cata- 
strophe. The conclusion was, that both the victors and the 
vanquished disappeared altogether, and became extinct. Ter- 
rific earthquakes, and not less terrific deluges, shook and 
overspread the earth. The whole military caste of Attica 
were, in one day and night, swallowed up into the bowels of 
the earth (the same release as Zeus granted to the just Am- 
phiaraus)* and no more heard of: while not only the popula- 
tion of Atlantis, but that entire island itself, was submerged 
beneath the Ocean. The subsidence of this vast island has 
rendered navigation impossible; there is nothing in the 
Atlantic Ocean but shallow water and mud.' 

The epic of Plato would thus have concluded with an 
appalling catastrophe of physical agencies or divine 
prodigies (such as that which we read at the close of 
the Aischylean Prometheus"), under which both the 
contending parties perished. These gigantic out- 
bursts of kosmical forces, along with the other facts, Plato 
affirms to have been recorded in the archives of the Egyptian 
priests. He wishes us to believe that the whole transaction 
is historical. As to particular narratives, the line between 
truth and fiction was obscurely drawn in his mind. 


Plato repre- 
sents the epic 
Kritias as 
matter of 
recorded 
history. 


r Plat. Tim. p. 19 C-H. xara re | yéyove 7d exe? rérayos, &e. 


Tus ey Tos epyos mpdkes Kad Kara Tas 
ev Tots Adyous Siepunvevoels. 

* Apollodorus, iii. 6, 6; Pausanias, 
UX Oo 25 
‘ Plat. Tim. p.|25 C-D. ceopay 
ekaiclwy Kat KaTaKAvopav yevouevar, 
pas Tuepas Kal vurTds Xxademis émer- 
Ootons, &e. wropoy Kat ddiepevetynroy 





Respecting the shallow and muddy 
water of the Atlantic and its un- 
navigable character, as believed in the 
age of Plato, see a long note in my 
‘History of Greece’ (ch. xviii. vol. iii. 
Pp: 381). 

u Aischyl. Prom. 1086. 
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Another remark here deserving of notice is, That in this 
epic of the Kritias, Plato introduces the violent and de- 
structive kosmical agencies (earthquakes, deluges, and the 
like) as frequently occurring,and as one cause of the periodical 
destruction of many races or communities. It is in this way 
that the Egyptian priest is made to explain to Solon the 
reason why no long-continued past records were preserved in 
Attica, or anywhere else, except in Egypt This last-men- 
tioned country was exempt from such calamities: but in other 
countries the thread of tradition was frequently broken, be- 
cause the whole race (except a few) were periodically destroyed 
by deluges or conflagrations, leaving only a few survivors 
miserably poor, without arts or letters. The affirmation of 
these frequent destructions stands in marked contradiction 
with the chief thesis announced at the beginning of the 
Timzeus—viz., the beauty and perfection of the Kosmos. 


* Plato, Tim. pp. 22 O-D, 23 B-C, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


LEGES AND EPINOMIS. 


THE Dialogue, entitled Leges—De Legibus—The Laws— 


distributed into twelve books, besides its Appendix 
the Epinomis, and longer than any other of the 
Platonic compositions—is presented to us as held in 


Leges, the 
longest of 
Plato’s works 
—Persons of 
the dialogue. 


Krete during a walk from the town of Knossus to the temple 
of Zeus under Mount Ida—between three elderly persons: 
Megillus, a Spartan—Kleinias, a Kretan of Knossus—and an 
Athenian who bears no name, but serves as the principal 
expositor and conductor. That this dialogue was composed 
by Plato after the Republic, we know from the express depo- 
sition of Aristotle: that it was the work of Plato’s old age— 
probably the last which he ever composed, and perhaps not 
completely finished at his death—is what we learn from the 
scanty amount of external evidence accessible to us. The 
internal evidence, as far as it goes, tends to bear out the same 
conclusion, and to show that it was written during the last 
seven years of his life, when he was more than seventy years 


of age." 


* The allusions of Aristotle to Plato 
as the author of the Laws, after the 
Republic, occur in Politica, ii. b. 1264, 
be 20; 0207, D158, 12715 D. 1, £274, 0.10, 
According to Diogenes Laertius (v.22) 
Aristotle had composed separate works 
To ee Néuwy MAdtwvos y—Ta ek Tijs 
TloArtrelas B. 

Plutarch (De Isid. et Osir. p. 370 E) 
ascribes the composition of the Laws 
to Plato’s old age. In the Mpodeyd- 
peva cis Thy TlAdtwvos pidocodlay, it 
is said that the treatise was left un- 
finished at his death, and completed 
afterwards byhis disciple the Opuntian 
Philippus — (Hermann’s Edition of 
Plato’s Works, vol. vi. p. 218).—Diog. 
Laert. iii. 37. 

See the learned Prolegomena of 





Stallbaum, who collects all the infor- 
mation on this subject, and who gives 
his own judgment (p. Ixxxi.) respect- 
ing the tone of senility pervading the 
Leges, in terms which deserve the 
more attention as coming from so un- 
qualified an admirer of Plato :—* To- 
tum Legum opus nescio quid senile 
refert,ut profecto etiam hanc ob causam 
a sene scriptum esse longé verisimil- 
limum yideatur.” The allusion in the 
Laws (i. p. 638 A) to the conquest of 
the Epizephyrian Lokrians by the 
Syracusans, which occurred in 356 B.c., 
is pointed out by Boeckh as showing 
that the composition was posterior to 
that date (Boeckh, ad Platon. Minoem, 
PP. 72-73). ’ j 
It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
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All critics have remarked the many and important differ- 
ences between the Republic and the Laws. And it 
seems certain, that during the interval which sepa- 
rates the two, Plato’s point of view must have 
undergone a considerable change. We know from 
himself that he intended the Kritias as a sequel to the 
Timeeus and Republic: a portion of the Kritias still exists, as 
we have just seen—but it breaks off abruptly, and there is no 
ground for believing that it was ever completed. We know 
farther from himself that he projected an ulterior dialogue or 
exposition, assigned to Hermokrates, as sequel to the Kritias : 
both being destined to exhibit in actual working and mani- 
festation, the political scheme, of which the Republic had 
described the constituent elements.’ While the Kritias was 
prematurely arrested in its progress towards maturity, the 
Hermokrates probably was never born. Yet we know cer- 
tainly that both the one and the other were conceived by 
Plato, as parts of one comprehensive project, afterwards 
abandoned. Nay, the Kritias was so abruptly abandoned, 
that it terminates with an unfinished sentence: as I have 
stated in the last chapter. 

To what extent such change of project was brought about 
by external circumstances in Plato’s life, we cannot 


Abandon- 
ment of 
Plato’s philo- 
sophical pro- 
jects prior to 
the Leges, 


Untoward 
stances of With certainty determine. But we know that there 
li ne” =really occurred circumstances, well calculated to 


altered tone 
in regard to 
philosophy. 


produce a material change in his intellectual cha- 
racter and point of view. His personal adventures 
and experience, after his sixty-first year, and after the death 
of the elder Dionysius (B.c. 367), were of an eventful and 
melancholy character. Among them were included his two 
visits to the younger Dionysius at Syracuse; together with 


canvassing the opinions delivered by 
the *A@nvatos Eévos in the Laws, cites 
them as the opinions of Sokrates 
(Politic. ii. 1265, b. 11), who, however, 
does not appear at all in the dialogue. 
Hither this is a lapse of memory on 
the part of Aristotle; or else (which I 
think very possible) the Laws were 
originally composed with Sokrates as 
the expositor introduced, the change 
of name being subsequently made 
from a feeling of impropriety in 





transporting Sokrates to Krete, and 
from the dogmatising anti-dialectic 
tone which pervades the lectures 
ascribed to him. Some Platonic ex- 
positors regarded the Athenian 
Stranger in Leges as Plato himself 
(Diogen. L. iii. 52; Schol. ad Leg. T). 
Diogenes himself calls him a TAG UG 
avévumov. 

> Plato, Timeous, pp. 20-27. Plato, 
Kritias, p. 108. 
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the earnest sympathy and counsel which he bestowed on his 
friend Dion; whose chequered career terminated, after an 
interval of brilliant promise, in disappointment, disgrace, and 
violent death. Plato not only suffered much distress, but 
incurred more or less of censure, from the share which he had 
taken, or was at least supposed to have taken, in the tragedy. 
His own letters remain to attest the fact.< Considering the 
numerous enemies which philosophy has had at all times, we 
may be sure that such enemies would be furnished with 
abundant materials for invidious remark—by the entire failure 
of Plato himself at Syracuse—as well as by the disgraceful 
proceedings first of Dion, next, of his assassin Kallippus: 
both of them pupils, and the former a favourite pupil, of Plato 
in the Academy. The prospect, which accident had opened, 
of exalting philosophy into active influence over mankind, 
had been closed in a way no less mournful than dishonourable. 
Plato must have felt this keenly enough, even apart from 
the taunts of opponents. We might naturally expect that 
his latest written compositions would be coloured by such a 
temper of mind: that he would contract, if not an aliena- 
tion from philosophy, at least a comparative mistrust of any 
practical good to come from it: and that if his senile fancy 
still continued to throw out any schemes of social construction, 
they would be made to rest upon other foundations, elimi- 
nating or reducing to a minimum that ascendancy of the philo- 


© See especially the interesting and | Dionysius at Syracuse. Seo EHpistol. 


valuable Epistola vii. of Plato; also 
the life of Dion by Plutarch. 

The reader will find a full account 
of Plato’s proceedings in Sicily, and of 
the adventures of Dion, in chap. 84 of 
my ‘ History of Greece,’ 

The passage of Plato in Leg. iv. 
709-710 (alluding to the concurrence 
and co-operation of a youthful despot, 
sober-minded and moderate, but not 
exalted up to the level of philosophy, 
with a competent lawgiver for the 
purpose of constructing a civic com- 
munity, furnished with the best laws) 
is supposed by K, F. Hermann (System 
der Platon. Philos. p. 69) and by Zeller 
(Die Philosoph. der Griechen, vol. ii. 
p- 310, ed. 2nd.) to allude to the hopes 
which Plato cherished when he under- 
took his first visit to the younger 





vii. pp. 327 CO, 330 A-B, 334 CO; 
Epistol. ii. 311 B. 

Such allusion is sufficiently probable. 
Yet we must remember that the Mag- 
netic community, described by Plato 
in the Treatise De Legibus, does not 
derive its origin from any established 
despot or prince, but from a general 
resolution supposed to have been taken 
by the Kretan cities, and from a 
Decemviral executive Board of Knos- 
sian citizens nominated by them. 
Kleinias, as a chief member of this 
Board, solicits the suggestion of laws 
from the Athenian elder (Legg. iii. 
p. 702 C). This is more analogous to 
Plato’s subsequent counsel, after his 
attempt to guide the younger Diony- 
sius had failed. See Hpistol. vii. p. 
337 C-K. 
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sophical mind, which he had once held to be omnipotent and 
indispensable. 

Comparing the Laws with the earlier compositions of Plato, 
Generalcom- the difference between them will be found to corre- 


Pees with, spond pretty nearly with the change thus indicated 
works in his point of view. If we turn to the Republic, we 


find Plato dividing the intelligible world (74 vonrov) into two 
sections: the higher, that of pure and absolute Ideas, with 
which philosophy and dialectics deal—the lower, that of Ideas 
not quite pure, but implicated more or less with sensible illus- 
tration, to which the mathematician applies himself: the 
chief use of the lower section is said to consist in its serving 
as preparation for a comprehension of the higher.t But in 
the Laws, this higher or dialectical section—the last finish or 
crowning result of the teaching process, is left out; while even 
the lower or mathematical section is wrapped upwith theology. 
Moreover, the teaching provided in the Laws, for the ruling 
Elders, is presented as something new, which Plato has much 
difficulty both in devising and in explaining : we must there- 
fore understand him to distinguish it pointedly from the 
teaching which he had before provided for the Elders in the 
Republic.’ Again, literary occupation is now kept down 
rather than encouraged : Plato is more afraid lest his citizens 
should have too much of it than too little As for the 
Sokratie Elenchus, it is not merely not commended, but it is 
even proscribed and denounced by implication, since free 
speech and criticism generally is barred out by the rigorous 
Platonic censorship. On the other hand, the ethical senti- 
ment in the Leges, with its terms designating the varieties of 
virtue, is much the same as in other Platonic compositions : 
the political and social doctrine also, though different in some 
material points, is yet very analogous on several others, But 


« See the passages, Plat. Legg. vii. 
pp. 811 B-819 A. Plato, Republic, vi. 
PP: 510-511. Ta dd0 Tuhpara or dy 
Tod vonTov: Vil. p. 534 KH. dorep 
Opirykds Tots malhuacw 7 diaAcKTiKY 
emdvw Keio, 

© Plat. Legg. p. 966 D, xii, pp. 
968 O-E, 969 A. Compare vii. p. 
818 E. In p. 960 D, the study of 
astronomy is enforced on the ground 





that it is one of the strongest evidences 
of natural theology: in p. 818 OC, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy 
are advocated as studies, because, 
without having gone through them, a 
man cannot become a God, a Demon, 
or a Hero, competent to exercise 
effective care over mankind. This is 
altogether different from the Republic. 

f Plat. Legg. vii. pp. 811 B, 819 A. 
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these ethical and political doctrines appear in the Laws much 
more merged in dogmatic theology than in other dialogues. 
This theology isof Pythagorean character—implicated directly 
and intimately with astronomy—and indirectly witharithmetic 
and geometry also. We have here an astronomical religion, or 
a religious astronomy, by whichever of the two names it may 
be called. Right belief on astronomy i is orthodoxy and virtue: 
erroneous belief on astronomy is heretical and criminal. 

In the Timeus, Plato recommended the study of astro- 
nomy, in order that the rotations of man’s soul in his cra- 
nium, which were from the beginning disturbed and irregular, 
might become regularised, and assimilated by continued con- 
templation to the perfect uniformity of the celestial and 
kosmical movements. In the Leges, he recommends astro- 
nomy to be studied, because without it we fall into blas- 
phemous errors respecting the kosmical movements, and 
because such kosmical errors are among the three varieties 
of heresy, to one or other of which the commission of all 
crimes against society may be traced." Hence we find Plato, 
in the city here described, consecrating his astronomical views 
as a part of the state-religion, and prohibiting dissent from 
them under the most stringent penalties. In the general 
spirit of the Treatise de Legibus, Plato approximates to Xeno- 
phon and the Spartan model. He keeps his eye fixed on the 
perpetual coercive discipline of the average citizen. This 
discipline, prescribed in all its details by the lawgiver, in- 
cludes a modicum of literary teaching equal to all; small in 
quantity, and rigorously sifted as to quality, through the 
censorial sieve. The intellectual and speculative genius of 
the community, which other Platonic dialogues bring into the 
foreground, has disappeared from the Treatise de Legibus. 
We find here no youths pregnant with undisclosed original 
thought, which Sokrates assists them in bringing forth: suchas 
Theetétus, Charmidés, Kleinias, and others—pictures among 
the most interesting which the ancient world presents, and 
lending peculiar charm to the earlier dialogues. Not only no 
provision is made for them, but severe precautions are taken 


& Plato, Timeus, p. 47 B-C. 
h Plato, Legg. vii. pp. 821 D, 822 ©; x. pp. 885 B, 886 E. 
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against them. Even in the Republic, Plato had banished 
poets, or had at least forbidden them to follow the free in- 
spirations of the Muse, and had subjected them to censorial 
controul. But such controul was presumed to be exercised by 
highly trained speculative and philosophical minds, for the 
perpetual succession of whom express provision was made. 
In the Treatise de Legibus, such speculative minds are no 
longer admitted. Philosophy is interdicted or put in chains 
as well as poetry. An orthodox religious creed is exalted 
into exclusive ascendancy. All crime or immorality is as- 
cribed to a departure from this creed.i_ The early communities 
(Plato tells us*), who were simple and ignorant, destitute of 
arts and letters, but who at the same time believed implicitly 
all that they heard from their seniors respecting Gods and 
men, and adopted the dicta of their seniors respecting good 
andevil, without enquiry or suspicion—were decidedly superior 
to his contemporaries in all the departments of virtue—jus- 
tice, temperance, and courage. This antithesis, between 
virtue and religious faith on the one side, and arts and letters 
with an inquisitive spirit on the other, presenting the latter 
as a depraving influence, antagonistic to the former—is analo- 
gous to the Bacche of Euripides—the work of that poet’s old 
age!—and analogous also to the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
wherein the literary and philosophical teaching of Sokrates is 
represented as withdrawing youth from the received religious 
creed, and as leading them by consequence to the commission 
of fraud and crime. 


The submergence and discredit of letters and 
Scene of the 
Leges, not in 
Athens, but 
in Krete. 
Persons Kre- 
tan and 


philosophy, 
which pervades the Dialogue de Legibus, is farther 
indicated by the personages introducedas conversing. 
In all the other Platonic dialogues, the scene is laid 


1 Plato, Legg. x. p. 885 B. judiciis ad populi transfertur suf- 


* Plato, Legg. iii. p.679. Compare 
689 D.. J 


»- 069 

' Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 623. 
“Superest fabula (Euripidis) Bacches, 
dithyrambi quam tragedie similior, 
totaque ita comparata, ut contra illius 
temporis Rationalistas scripta vide- 
atur ; qua et Bacchicarum religionum 
sanctimonia commendatur, et rerum 
divinarum disceptatio ab eruditorum 





fragia :— 
copay  krexe mpamlda ppéva re 
TEPLT TOY Tapa PobTwy: 
7d TAHO0S 8, Tt Td pavadrarov 
evouise xpiiral re, Td5€ Tor Acyoluav 
(427).” 
Compare vv. 200-203 of the same 
drama. 
m Aristophan, Nubes, 116-875, de. 
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at Athens, and the speakers are educated citizens of Spartan,com- 
. ee paratively 

Athens; sometimes visitors, equally or better edu- illiterate. 

cated, from other Grecian cities. Generally, they are either 
adults who have already acquired some intellectual eminence, 
or youths anxious to acquire it. Nikias and Laches, Melesias 
and Lysimachus (in the Lachés), are among the leaders (past 
or present) of the Athenian public assembly. Anytus (in 
the Menon) is a man not so much ignorant of letters as des- 
pising letters." Moreover Sokrates himself formally disclaims 
positive knowledge, professing to be only a searcher for truth 
along with the rest.° But the scene of the Laws is laid in 
Krete, not at Athens: the three speakers are not merely all 
old men, but frequently allude to their old age. One of them 
only is an Athenian, to whom the positive and expository 
duty is assigned: the other two are Megillus, a Spartan, and 
Kleinias, a Kretan of Knossus. Now both Sparta, and the 
communities of Krete, were among the most unlettered por- 
tions of the Hellenic name. They were not only strangers to 
that impulse of rhetoric, dialectic, and philosophical specu- 
lation which, having its chief domicile at Athens, had become 
diffused more or less over a large portion of Greece since the 
Persian war—but they were sparingly conversant even with 
that old poetical culture, epic and lyric, which belonged to 
the age of Solon and the Seven Wise Men. The public train- 
ing of youth at Sparta, equal for all the citizens, included 
nothing of letters and music, which in other cities were con- 
sidered to be the characteristics of an educated Greek :? 
though probably individual Spartans, more or fewer, acquired 
these accomplishments for themselves. (Gymnastics, with a 
slight admixture of simple choric music and a still slighter 


» Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator, c. 2. 
“ Aper, communi eruditione imbutus, 
contemnebat potius literas quam nes- 
ciebat.” 

Nikias is said to have made his son 
Nikératus learn by heart the entire 
Tliad and Odyssey of Homer ; at least 
this is the statement of Nikératus him- 
self in the Symposion of Xenophon 
(iii. 5). 

° This profession appears even in 
the Gorgias (p. 500 A) and in the 
Republic (y. p. 450 D). 





P See Xenophon, Republ. Laced. 
Cn: 

Compare the description given by 
Xenophon in the Cyropedia (1, 2, 6) 
of the public training of Persian youth, 
which passage bears striking analogy 
to his description of the Spartan train- 
ing. The public diddcKarAo0u are not 
mentioned as teaching ypdupara,which 
belong to Athens and other cities, but 
as teaching justice, temperance, self- 
command, obedience,bodily endurance, 
the use of the bow and the javelin, &e. 


Xe 
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admixture of poetry and letters, formed the characteristic 
culture of Sparta and Krete.1 In the Leges, Plato not only 
notes the fact, but treats it as indicating a better social con- 
dition, compared with Athens and other Greeks—that both 
Spartans and Kretans were alike unacquainted with the old 
epic or theological poems (Hesiod, Orpheus, &c.), and with 
the modern philosophical speculations. , 

Not simply on this negative ground, but on another 
Gymnastic positive ground also, Sparta and Kréte were well 


training, . . . . 
militarydrill, suited to furnish listeners for the Laws.’ Their 


and public co ee RCD ape . . 

mess, in Symmastic discipline and military drill, especially 
rete an . 2 

Sparta, the Spartan, were stricter and more continuous than 


anywhere else in Greece: including toilsome fatigue, en- 
durance of pain, heat, and cold, and frequent conflicts with 
and without arms between different fractions of citizens. The 
individual and the family were more thoroughly merged in 
the community: the citizens were trained for war, interdicted 
from industry, and forbidden to go abroad without permission: 
attendance on the public mess-table was compulsory on all 
citizens: the training of youth was uniform, under official 
authority : the two systems were instituted, both of them, by 
divine authority—the Spartan by Apollo, the Kretan by 
Zeus—Lykurgus and Minos, semi-divine persons, being the 
respective instruments and mediators. In neither of them 
was any public criticism tolerated upon the laws and institu- 
tions (this is a point capital in Plato’s view‘). No voice was 
allowed among the young men except that of constant eulogy, 
extolling the system as not merely excellent but of divine 


4 Plato, Legg. ii. p. 673 B. 

t Plato, Legg. x. p. 8860 B.  eioly 
Tuy ev ypdupaor Adyou Keluevor, of 
map wbuty ovK eiol B0 &pethy 
moAtTelas, ws eyd pavOdvw, of mey 
éy tiot méerpos of S€ Kal tvev wérpov 
A€yortes mepl Oedv, of wey maradtarot, 
as yéyovey ) mpdrn picts ovpdvor Trav 
Te uAAwv, TpoidyTes TE THS apxAs ov 
TOAY Oeoryoviay dieképxovTa, yevduevol 
TE wS TPs GAATNAOVS wpmlAnoay. “A 
Tols akovovol €i wey eis BAAO TL KAA@S 
mh Karas Exe, ov pddioy emitpav 
madaots ovat, &e. 

* Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. 480; Xeno- 
phon. Repub. Lac. c. 4-6; Isokrates, 
Busiris, Orat. xi. s. 19; Aristot. Politic, 





ii. capp. 9 and 10, pp. 1270-1271, and 
Vili. 9, p. 1338, b. 15; also chap. vi. of 
the second part of my ‘History of 
Greece,’ with the references there 
given. 

Plato, Legg. i. p. 634 E. byuiv pev 
yap, elrep kal petplws Kkateckevactat 
Ta TOV Vouwy, eis TaY KadAloTwy dy 
ein vouwy py Cnte tay véewy pndéva 
€dy Wola KaA@s av’Tay 7) wh Kada@s exe1, 
bu 5€ havi Kat e& Evds oTduaros mdyTas 
ounpwvely s mavTAKAAGS KelTa OévTwy 
Oedv, kal edy tis BAAWS A€yn, mh avé- 
xeo0u Td Tapdmay axovovTas, &. 

Compare Demosthen. ady. Leptin. 
p- 489, where a similar affirmation is 
made respecting Sparta. 
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origin, and resenting all contradiction: none but an old man 
was permitted to suggest doubts, and he only in private 
whisper to the Archon, when no young man was near. Both 
in Sparta and Krete the public authorities stood forward as 
the conspicuous, positive, constant, agents ; enforcing upon 
each individual a known type of character and habits. There 
was thus an intelligible purpose, political and social, as con- 
trasted with other neighbouring societies, in which no special 
purpose revealed itself" Both Sparta and Krete, moreover, 
had continued in the main unchanged from a time imme- 
morial. In this, as in numerous other points, the two systems 


were cognate and similar.* 


Comparing the Platonic Leges with the Platonie Republic, 


the difference between them will be illustrated by 
the theory laid down in the Politikus. 
therein,y that the process of governing mankind 
well is an art, depending upon scientific principles ; 


u These other cities are what Plato 
calls ai tay eixi moAtTevoméevwy ToAt- 
teta (Legg. i, p. 635 E), and what 
Aristotle calls véuma xvdiy Kelweva, 
Polit. vii. 1324, b. 5. 

x Plato, Legg. i. p. 624, iil. pp. 
691 E, 696 A, iii. p. 683. Krete and 
Sparta, adeAdol vduor. 

K. F. Hermann (in his instructive 
Dissertation,DeVestigiisInstitutorum 
veterum imprimis Atticorum, apud 
Platonem de Legibus) represents 
Sparta and Krete as types of customs 
and institutions which had once been 
general in Greece, but had been dis- 
continued in the other Grecian cities. 
“ Hoc imprimis in Lacedeemoniorum et 
Cretensium Respublicas cadit, que 
cum et antiquissimam Greecie indolem 
fidelissimé seryasse viderentur et 
moribus ac disciplina publica optimé 
fundatz essent, non mirum est eas 
Greco philosopho adeo placuisse ut 
earum formam et libris de Civitate et 
Legibus quasi pro fundamento sub- 
jiceret” (p. 19, compare pp. 13-15-23) 
“unde (se. a legitimis Greecarum civi- 
tatum principiis) licet plurimi tem- 
porum decursu descivissent atque in 
alia omnia abiissent, nihil tamen Plato 
proposuit, nisi quod optimus quisque 
in Grecié semper expetierat et per- 
secutus erat,” p.15. I think this view 
is not correct, though it is adopted 





Difference be- 
tween Leges 
andRepublic, 
illustrated by 
reference to 
the Politikus. 


We read 


more or less by various critics. Sparta 
and Krete are not specimens (in my 
judgment) of what all or most Grecian 
cities once had been—nor of pure 
Dorism, as K. O. Miiller affirms, On 
the contrary I believe them to have 
been very peculiar, Sparta especially. 
So far they resembled all early Greeks, 
that neither literature nor luxury had 
grown up among them, But neither 
the Syssitia nor the disciplina publica 
had ever subsisted among other 
Greeks; and these were the two 
characteristic features of Krete and 
Sparta, more especially of the latter. 
They were the two features which 
arrested Plato’s attention, and upon 
which he brought his constructive 
imagination to bear; constructing upon 
one principle in his Republic, and upon 
a different principle in his Dialogue de 
Legibus. While he copies these two 
main features from Sparta, he borrows 
many or most of his special laws from 
Athens; but the ends with reference 
to which he puts these elements to- 
gether, are his own, K. F. Hermann, 
in his anxiety to rescue Plato from the 
charge of rashness (“‘temerario ingenii 
lusu,” p. 18), understates Plato’s origi- 
nality. 

Y See above, vol, ii. ch. xxviii. p, 488 
seq. 
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like the art of the physician, the general, the steersman: that 
it aims at the attainment of a given End, the well-being of the 
governed—and that none except the scientific or artistic 
Ruler know either the end or the means of attaining it: that 
such rulers are the rarest of all artists, never more than one 
or a very few, combining philosophical aptitude with philo- 
sophical training: but that when they are found, society 
ought to trust and obey their directions without any fixed 
law: that no peremptory law can be made to fit all con- 
tingencies, and that their art is the only law which they 
ought to follow in each particular conjuncture. If no such 
persons can be found, good government is an impossibility : 
but the next best thing to be done is, to establish fixed laws, 
as good as you can, and to ensure that they shall be obeyed 
by every one. Now the Platonic Republic aims at realising 
the first of these two ideal projects: everything in it turns 
upon the discretionary orders of the philosophical King or 
Oligarchy, and even the elaborate training of the Guardians 
serves only to make them perfect instruments for the execu- 
tion of those orders. But the Platonic Leges or Treatise on 
Laws corresponds only to the second or less ambitious pro- 
ject—a tolerable imitation of the first and best. Instead of 
philosophical rulers, one or a few invested with discretionary 
power, we have a scheme of political constitution — an alterna- 
tion of powers temporary and responsible, an apportionment of 
functions and duties—a variety of laws enacted, with magis- 
trates and dikasteries provided to apply them. Plato, or his 
Athenian spokesman, appears as. adviser and as persuader; 
but the laws must be such as the body of citizens can be per- 
suaded to adopt. There is moreover a scheme of education 
embodied in the laws: the individual citizen is placed under 
dominion at once spiritual and temporal: but the infallibility 
resides in the laws, and authority is exercised over him only 
by periodical magistrates who enforce them and determine in 
their name. It is the Laws which govern—not philosophical 
Artists of King-Craft. 

The three first books of the Leges are oceupied with general 
preliminary discussions on the ends at which laws and poli- 


% Plato, Politikus, pp. 293 C-297 C. 
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tical institutions ought to aim—on the means which they 
ought to employ—and on the ethical effects of various 
institutions in moulding the character of the citizens. 
“For private citizens” (the Athenian says), “it is 
enough to say, in reply to the criticism of strangers, 
This is the law or custom with us. But what I propose to 
examine is, the wisdom of the lawgiver from whom the law 
proceeds.”* At the end of book three, Kleinias announces 
that the Kretans are about to found a new colony on a 
deserted site at one end of the island, and that they have con- 
fided to a committee of ten Knossians (himself among the 
number), the task of establishing a constitution and laws for 
the colony. He invites the Athenian to advise and co-operate 
with this committee. In the fourth book, we enter upon the 
special conditions of this colonial project, to which the con- 
stitution and laws must conform. It is not until the fifth 
book that the Athenian speaker begins to declare what con- 
stitutional provisions, and what legal enactments, he recom- 
mends. His recommendations are continued throughout all 
the remaining Treatise—from the fifth book, to the twelfth or 
last. They are however largely interspersed with persuasive 
addresses, expositions, homilies, and comminations, sometimes 
of extreme prolixity and vehemence,” on various topics of 
ethics and religion : which indeed occupy a much larger space 
than the Laws themselves. 

The Athenian speaker avails himself of the privilege of old 
age to criticise the Spartan and Kretan institutions ions ciihs 
more freely than is approved by his two companions ;_ls!4 down by 
who feel bound to uphold against all dissentients the ean 
divine origin of their respective polities.© On en- Mstitutions 
quiring from them what is the purpose of their 
peculiar institutions—the Syssitia or public mess- gee an 
table—the gymnastic discipline—the military drill—he is 


Largepropor- 
tion of preli- 
minary dis- 
cussions and 
didactic ex- 
hortation in 
the Leges. 


are framed 
only for war 
—This is 


a Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 D. mas yep 
amoxpiduevos epel OavpdCovrt eve, THY 
nap avrots andeay opavtt, M7 datpate 
& téver vdwos %oH ity ovros, lows be 
iv wept odtay TovTwy eT <pos: mpiv d 
éor) viv ov wept tTév aOpdtav TeV 
&%arwy 6 Adyos, GAAG mep) THY vomo- 
Getav avtay kaklas Te Kal apeTis. 





b This is what Plato alludes to in 
the Politikus (p. 304 A) as “ rhetoric 
enlisted in the service of the Ruler,’”— 


bon BaoirikG Kowwvoioa pntopela 
tvydiakuBepyg tas ey tais médeot 
mpdgers. 


¢ Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 D, ii. p. 
667 A. 
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informed by both, that the purpose is to ensure habits of 
courage, strength, and skill, with a view to superiority in 
war over foreign enemies: war being, in their judgment, the 
usual and natural condition of the different communities into 
which mankind are distributed.t_ Such is the test according 
to which they determine the good constitution of a city. But 
the Athenian—proclaiming as the scope of his enquiry,° 
What is it which is right or wrong by nature, in laws 2—will 
not admit the test as thus laid down. War against foreign 
enemies (¢.e. enemies foreign to the city-community) is only 
one among many varieties of war. There exist other varieties 
besides :—war among the citizens of the same town—among 
the constituent villages of the same city-community—among 
the brethren of the same family—among the constituent ele- 
ments of the same individual man. Though these varieties 
of war or discord are of frequent occurrence, they are not the 
less evils, inconsistent with that ¢déal of the Best which a wise 
lawgiver will seek to approach. Whenever any of them 
occur, he ought to ensure to the good and wise elements 
victory over the evil and stupid. But his ¢déal should be, to 
obviate the occurrence of war altogether—to adjust har- 
moniously the relation between the better and worse elements, 
disposing the latter towards a willing subordination and co- 
operation with the former.» Though courage in war is one 
indispensable virtue, it stands only fourth on the list— 
wisdom, justice, and temperance, being before it. Your aim 
is to inculcate not virtue, but only one part of virtue. Many 
mercenary soldiers, possessing courage in perfection, are un- 
just, foolish, and worthless in all other respects.* 


* Plato, Legg. i. pp. 625-620. bpov 
Tis €0 woArrevomevns toAews, &C. 

°® Plato, Legg. i. p. 627 O. opOdrnros 
Te Kal auaprias mépr vduwv, } Tis Tor 
eon) pice. P. 630 EB. 

Compare the enquiry in the Kraty- 
lus respecting naming, wherein con- 
sists the op0érns pice: ray ovoudtov. 
See above, vol. ii. ch. xxix, p, 501 seq. 

f Plato, Legg. i. p. 626. 

& Plato, Legg. i. p. 628 D. 

» Plato, Legg. i. p. 627 BE. 4s ay 
Tods Mev xpnoTods Upxelv, Tods xelpous 
& eaoas Chy &pxeoOa Exovras TON ELE, 

The ¢déal which Plato here sets 





forth coincides mainly with that which 
Xenophon adopts as his theme both in 
the Cyropedia and in the Cicono- 
micus (see the beginning of the former 
and the close of the latter) +d eeAdy- 
Twv &pyeuw. 

' Aristotle cites and approves this 
criticism of Plato, ey ‘ots Néuors, 
Politic. ii. 9, p. 1271, b. 1. Compare 
NAB Cy TERRE [ely 155 

k Plato, Legg. i. p. 630 A. The 
doctrine—that courage is possessed by 
many persons who have no other virtue 
—which is hereassigned by Plato to his 
leading speaker the Athenian,appears 
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If you wish (says the Athenian to Kleinias) to make out a 
plenary defence and advocacy of the Kretan system, 
you ought to do it in the following way: 

. Our laws deserve the celebrity which they have 
acquired in Greece, because they make us happy, 
and provide us with all kinds of good things: both 
with such as are divine and with such as are human. 
The divine are, Wisdom or Prudence, Justice, Tem- 
perance, Courage: the human are, Health, Beauty, Strength, 
Activity, Wealth. The human depend upon the divine, are 
certain to follow them, and are not to be obtained without 
them. All the regulations and precepts of the lawgiver are 
directed to the attainment and protection of these ends—to 
establish among the citizens a moral tone of praise and blame 
favourable to that purpose. He seeks to inculcate on the 
citizens a body of sentiment, as to what is honourable and not 
honourable—such as may guide their pleasures and pains, 
their desires and aversions—and such as may keep their 
minds right amidst all the disaster (disease, war, poverty, &c.) 
as well as the prosperity of life. He next regulates the pro- 
perties, the acquisitions, and the expenditure of the citizens, 
together with their relations to each other on these heads, 
upon principles of justice enforced by suitable penalties. 
Lastly, he appoints magistrates of approved wisdom and right 
judgment to enforce the regulations. The cementing autho- 
rity is thus wisdom, following out purposes of temperance and 
justice, not of ambition or love of money. 

Such is the course of exposition (says the Athenian) which 
ought to be adopted. Now tell me—In what manner are the 
objects here defined ensured by the institutions of Apollo and 
Zeus at Sparta and Krete? You two ought to show me: for 
I myself cannot discern it.) 


Principles on 
which the 
institutions 
of a state 
ought to be 
defended— 
You must 
show that its 
ethical pur- 
pose and 
working is 
good. 


in the Protagoras as advocated by 
Protagoras and impugned by Sokrates 
(p. 349 D). But the arguments where- 
by Sokrates impugns it are (according 
to Stallbaum) known by Plato himself 
to be mere captious tricks (laquei 
dialectici—captiosé et arguté conclusa, 
ad sophistam illudendum et pertur- 
bandum) employed only for the pur- 





pose of puzzling and turning into 
ridicule an eminent Sophist. (See 
Stallbaum, not. ad loc. and Pref. ad 
Protag. p. 28.) I have already re- 
marked elsewhere, that I think this 
supposition alike gratuitous and im- 
probable. 
1 Plato, Legg. i. p. 632. 
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This passage is of some value, because it gives us, thus 
early in the Treatise, a brief summary of that which 
Plato desiderates in the two systems here noted— 


Religious 
and ethical 
character 


by Plato fr and of that which he intends to supply in his own. 
ny. We see that he looks upon a political constitution 


and laws as merely secondary and instrumental: that he pos- 
tulates as the primary and fundamental fabric,a given religious 
and ethical character implanted in the citizens: that the law- 
giver, in his view, combines the spiritual and temporal 
authority, making the latter subordinate to the former, and 
determining not merely what laws the citizens shall obey, but 
how they shall distribute their approval and aversion—reli- 
gious, ethical, and esthetical. It is the lawgiver alone who 
is responsible and who is open to praise or censure: for to the 
people, of each different community and different system, 
established custom is always a valid authority. 

We Spartans (says Megillus)implant courage in our citizens 
Enduranceor 2Ot merely by our public mess-table and gymnastic, 
tea part of but also by inuring them to support pain and hard- 
disapline ap Ship. We cause them to suffer severe pain in the 
ple gymnopeedia, in pugilistic contests, and other ways: 
we put them to hardships and privations in the Kryptia and 
in hunting. We thus accustom them to endurance. More- 
over, we strictly forbid all indulgences such as drunkenness, 
Nothing of the kind is seen at Sparta, not even at the fes- 
tival of Dionysus; nothing like the drinking which I have 
seen at Athens, and still more at Tarentum.” 

How is it (says the Athenian) that you deal so differently 


™ Plato, Legg. i. p. 637 D. 


the regulations: under such conditions 
" Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633 B-637 A. 


they were peculiar to these two places, 


Plato puts into the mouth of the 
Athenian a remark that in some other 
cities (not Sparta or Kretan) these 
cvoctria or public mess-tables had 
been found to lead to intestine sedition 
and disturbance (p. 636 B). He 
instances the cases of the Beotians, 
the Milesians, and the Thurians. It 
is much to be lamented that we can- 
not assign the particular events and 
conjunctures here adyerted to, The 
Spartan and Kretan Syssitia were 
daily,compulsory,and universal among 
the citizens, besides the strictness of 





as far as our knowledge goes: the Sys- 
sitia in Southern Italy(noticed by Aris- 
totle, Polit. vii. 10, p. 1329 b.) are not 
known and seemingly unimportant. 
The Syssitia in Bootia, &., may pro- 
bably have been occasional or period- 
ical banquets among members of the 
same tribe, deme, club, or @/acos—and 
voluntary besides, neither prescribed 
nor regulated by law. Suchmeetings 
might very probably give occasion to 
disturbances under particular cireum- 
stances. 
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with pains and pleasures ? To make your citizens firm against 
pain, you expose them designedly to severe pains : 
if they were kept free from pains, you would have 
no confidence in their firmness against painful actu- 
alities, when any such shall occur. But in regard 
to pleasures, you are content with simple prohi- 
bition. You provide no means for strengthening your citizens 
against the temptations of pleasure. Are you satisfied that 
their courage (or self-command) shall be lame or one-sided— 
good against pains, but not good against pleasures ?° In deter- 
mining about laws, the whole enquiry turns upon pleasures 
and pains, both in the city and in individual dispositions. 
These are the two natural fountains, from which he who 
draws such draughts as is proper, obtains happiness: while 
every one who draws unwisely and out of season, will fail of 
obtaining happiness.’ 

Besides, as to drunkenness, we must not be too hasty in 


Why are not 
the citizens 
tested in like 
manner, in 
regard to 
resistance 
against the 
seductions of 
pleasure? 


condemnation of it. We must not pronounce gene- Drunkenness 
: . . : : aie orbidden at 
rally respecting any institution without examining Sparta, ana 
blamed by 


the Spartan 
converser,. 
The Athe- 
nian proceeds 
to enquire 
how far such 
unqualified 
prohibition is 
justifiable. 


the circumstances, persons, regulations, &c., attend- 
ing it. Such hasty praise and censure is very mis- 
leading. Many other nations act upon the opposite 
practice. But I (says Plato) shall not pretend to 
decide the point by witnesses and authority. I shall 
adopt another course of investigation, and shall show you, in 
this particular case, a specimen of the way in which all such 
institutions ought to be criticised and appreciated.4 

Plato here digresses* from his main purpose to examine the 
question of drunkenness. He will not allow it to be set aside 
absolutely and offhand, by a self-justifying ethical sentiment, 
without reason assigned, defence tendered, accompanying pre- 
cautions discussed. Upon this, as upon the social functions 


° Plato, Legg. i. pp. 633-634 A. 
xwrty thy avipetav. 

P Plato, Legg. i. p. 6360 D-E. 

4 Plato, Legg. i. p. 638 D-E.  Tpé- 
mov d& %AAov dv euol dalverar dey 
202Aw Aeyew ep) avTov TovTov, THS 
pébns, wetpdpmevos By &pa Bivw- 
pou Thy wep) aadyvtwy TOUTwY 
dpOhv weOodov bpiv SnAod», 





ered) Kad ptpia em) puplors vn epi 
avtay aupisBntodyTa buiy méAcor Suew 
TE Ady Siaudxorr’ ty. 

Here Plato (as in the Sophistés, 
Politikus, and elsewhere) announces 
that the special enquiry is intended to 
illustrate a general method. 

* He himselfnotes it asa digression, 
iii. p. 682 H. 
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proper for the female sex, he is a dissenter from the common 
view. He selects the subject as a case for exhibiting the 
proper method of criticism respecting social institutions; 
not without some consciousness that the discussion, if looked 
at in itself (like the examples of scientific classification or 
dieresis in the Sophistés and Politikus), would appear unduly 
prolonged.' 

To illustrate his peculiar views on the subject of drunken- 
Descriptio Ness, we may refer to the picture of Sokrates which 


inthe Swe. he presents in the Symposion, more especial in 


fciteom the latter half of that dialogue, after the appearance 
abundant of Alkibiades. In this dialogue the occasion is sup- 
otations: posed to be festive and joyous. ros is in the 
ascendant, and is made the subject of a panegyric by each of 
the guests in succession. Sokrates partakes in the temper 
of the society, proclaiming himself to be ignorant of all other 
matters except those relating to Love." In all the Platonic 
writings there is hardly anything more striking than the 
panegyric upon Eros there pronounced by Sokrates, blending 
the idea of love with that of philosophical dialectics, and re- 
fining the erotic impulse into an enthusiastic aspiration for 
that generation of new contemplative power, by the colloquial 
intercourse of two minds reciprocally stimulating each other, 
which brings them at last into a clear view of the objects of 
the ideal or intelligible world. Until the appearance of Alki- 
biades, little wine is swallowed, and the guests are perfectly 
sober. But Alkibiades, being intoxicated when he first comes 
in, becomes at once the prominent character of the piece. He 
is represented as directing the large wine-cooler to be filled 
with wine (about four pints), first swallowing the whole him- 
self then ordering it to be filled again for Sokrates, who does 
the like: Alkibiades observing, “ Whatever quantity of wine 
you prescribe to Sokrates, he will drink it without becoming 
drunk.” * Alkibiades then, instead of panegyrising Eros, 


* Plato, Legg. i. pp. 642 A, 645 D. « Plato, Symp. p. 177 D. eva ts 

Compare the Politikus, pp. 264 A- | oddép oat BAAo erictacbau 7 us 

286 C-E, Tika, &e. Pl 168 DD: tpny elvar dewds 
t oo aaeaponially notes this as | 7d epwrixd. 

one among the peculiarities of Plato X Plato, Symp. pp. - 

(Politic. ii. 9, 20). eR ED 
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undertakes to pronounce a panegyric on Sokrates: proclaim- 
ing that nothing shall be said but what is true, and being re- 
lieved from all reserve by his drunken condition. In this 
panegyric he describes emphatically the playful irony of 
Sokrates, and the magical influence exercised by his con- 
versation over young men. But though Sokrates thus ac- 
quired irresistible ascendancy overothers, himself (Alkibiades) 
included, no one else acquired the least hold over Sokrates. 
His will and character, under a playful exterior, were self- 
sufficing and self-determining; independent of influences from 
without, to such a degree as was almost insulting to any one 
who sought either to captivate or oblige him.” The self- 
command of Sokrates was unshaken either by seduction on 
one side, or by pain and hardship on the other. He faced 
danger with a courage never surpassed ; he endured hunger, 
fatigue, the extremities of heat and cold, in a manner such as 
none of his comrades in the army could parallel.» He was 
indifferent to the gratifications of love, even when they were 
presented to him in a manner the most irresistible to Grecian 
imagination ; while at festive banquets, though he did not 
drink of his own accord, yet if the society imposed obligation 
to do so, he outdid all in respect to quantity of wine. No one 
ever saw Sokrates intoxicated. Such is the tenor of the pane- 
gyric pronounced by Alkibiades upon Sokrates. A general 
drinking-bout closes the Symposion, in which Sokrates swal- 
lows large draughts of wine along with the rest, but persists 
all the while in his dialectic cross-examination, with unabated 
clearness of head. One by one the guests drop asleep, and at 
daybreak Sokrates alone is left awake. He rises and departs, 
goes forthwith to the Lykeum, and there passes the whole day 
in his usual colloquial occupation, without being at all affected 
by the potations of the preceding night.° 


y Plato, Symp. pp. 214-215-217 H. ¢ Plato, Sympos. p. 223. Compare 

z Plato, Symp. pp. 219 C, 222 A, what Plato puts into the mouth of 
Ths SwKpdrous brepnpavias. Sokrates in the Protagoras (p. 347 D): 

a Plato, Symp. p. 220. well educated men will carry on a 

> Plato, Symp. p. 220 A. dialectic debate with intelligence and 

What has been here briefly re- | propriety, “though they may drink ever 
capitulated will be found in my | so much wine,”—Kby wavy woddy olvoy 
twenty-fourth chapter, vol. ii. pp. 225- lwo, 





220 seq, 
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I have thus cited the Symposion to illustrate Plato’s view 
Sokrates— Of the ideal of character. The self-command of So- 


an ideal of 


self-com-  krates is tested both by pain and by pleasure. He 


astopain” resists both of them alike and equally: under the 


pleasure one as well as under the other, his reason works 
with unimpaired efficacy, and his deliberate purposes are pur- 
sued with unclouded serenity. This is not because he keeps 
out of the way of temptation and seduction: on the contrary, 
he is frequently exposed to situations of a tempting character, 
and is always found superior to them. 

Now Plato’s purpose is, to impart to his citizens the cha- 
Trials for racter which he here ascribes to Sokrates, and to 


self-controul ake them capable of maintaining unimpaired the 
of the citizen, 


under the ~ controul of reason against the disturbances both of 


influence of 


wine. Dio- pain and pleasure. He remarks that the Spartan 


nysiac ban- 


ca 3 training kept in check the first of these two enemies, 
sident. but not the second. He thinks that the citizen 
ought to be put through a regulated system of trials for mea- 
suring and testing his competence to contend with pleasure, 
as the Spartans provided in regard to pain. The Dionysiac 
festivals“ afforded occasions of applying these trials of plea- 
sure, just as the Gymnopeedia at Sparta were made to furnish 
deliberate inflictions of pain. But the Dionysiac banquets 
ought to be conducted under the superintendence of a dis- 
creet president, himself perfectly sober throughout the whole 
ceremony. All the guests would drink largely of wine, and 
each would show how far and how long he could resist its 
disturbing tendencies. As there was competition among the 
youths at the Gymnopedia, to show how much pain each 
could endure without flinching—honour being shown to those 
who endured most, and most. successfully—so there would be 
competition at the Dionysia to prove how much wine each 
could bear without having his reason and modesty overset. 
The sober president would decide as judge. Each man’s self- 
command, as against seductive influences, would be strength- 
ened by a repetition of such trials, while proof would be 
afforded how far each man could be counted on.¢ 


4 Plato, Legg. i. pp. 650 A, 637 A, © Plato, Legg. i. pp. 647 D-B-649 D. 
(O33 1D) Compare the Republi, iii, Pp. 412- 
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This is one mode in which the unmeasured potations (com- 


mon throughout the Grecian cities, with the excep- gy. girs of 


1 . . ] eat ae . Dionysus 
tion of Sparta and Krete) might under proper regu- ay by pre- 
lation be rendered useful for civic training. But canyons Pe 

useful—De- 


there is another mode also, connected with the 
general musical and gymnastical training of the 
city. Plato will not allow Dionysus—and wine, the special 
gift of that God to mankind—to be censured as absolutely 
mischievous.‘ 

In developing this second topic, he is led into a general 
theory of ethical and esthetical education for his city. This 
happens frequently enough in the desultory manner of the 
Platonic dialogues. We are sometimes conducted from an 
incidental and outlying corollary, without warning and 
through a side door, into the central theory from which 
it ramifies. The practice is noway favourable to facility of 
comprehension, but it flows naturally from the unsystematic 
and spontaneous sequence of the dialogue. 

Education of youth consists mainly in giving proper direc- 
tion to their pleasures and pains—their love and 
their hatred. Young persons are capable only of 
emotions, well or ill directed: in this consists their 
virtue or vice. At that age they cannot bear serious 
teaching: they are incapable of acquiring reason, or 


sultory man- 
ner of Plato. 


Theory of 
ethical and 
eesthetical 
education— 
Training of 
the emotions 
of youth 
through the 
influence of 


p the Muses, 
true, firm opinions, which constitute the perfection Apollo, at 
of the mature man: indeed, if a man acquires these Choric prac- 


tice and cere- 
monies, 


even when old, he may be looked on as fortunate.* 
The young can only have their emotions cultivated so as to 
conform to reason: they may thus be made to love what reason, 
personified in and enforced by the lawgiver, enjoins—and to 
hate what reason forbids—but without knowing wherefore. 


413, where the same general doctrine 


Tov vémov memeopevois, GAAG Evvern- 
is enforced. 


/ o 
Tat xalpovod te Kal Avroupevn Tois 


f Plato, Legg. ii. p. 672 A. 

& Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 653-059 D-E. 
madela piv eo8 ) mada SAKn TE Kal 
&ywyh mpos Tov bmd Tod vduou Adyov 
ép9dv eipnucvoy Kal Tots émemertdrois 
kal mpecButaros Of eumeiplay tvydedory- 
pévoy, &s vdmos bp0ds ear ty” ody 7 
Wux}) Tod madds wh evavtia xalpew ko 
Avretcbat COl(nrar TS vduq@ Kal Tots bd 





abtots Tovtos olamep 6 yéepwy, TovTwy 
&vena, &s @gdds Kadodpev, byTws ev 
erpdal Tals puxais abra viv yeyovevat, 
mpos Thy Todt ny hy A€youev Evupwvlay 
éomovdacpméevat, dia 5¢ Td omovdyy wh 
divacba: pépew Tas TaY véwy Wuxas, 
madial Te kar @dai KaretoOa Kal mpar- 
TecOa, &e. 
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Unfortunately the hard realities of life are perpetually giving 
a wrong turn to the emotions. To counteract and correct this, 
the influence of the Muses, of Apollo, and of Dionysus, are 
indispensable: together with the periodical festivals of which 
these Deities are respectively presidents and auxiliaries. Their 
influence is exercised through the choric ceremony —music, 
singing, dancing, blended together. Eyery young man is spon- 
taneously disposed to constant indeterminate movement and 
exercise of various kinds—running, jumping, speaking, &e. 
This belongs to man in common with the young of other 
animals: but what is peculiar to man exclusively is, the sense 
of rhythm and harmony, as well as of the contrary, in these 
movements and sounds. Such rhythm and harmony, in song 
and dance united, is expressed by the chorus at the festivals, 
in which the Muses and Apollo take part along with the 
assembled youth. Here we find the only way of properly 
schooling the emotions.» The unschooled man is he who has 
not gone through a good choric practice; which will require 
that the matter which he sings shall be good and honourable, 
while the movements of his frame and the tones of his voice 
must be rhythmical and graceful. Such choric practice must 
be universal among the citizens, distributed into three classes : 
youths, mature men, elders,‘ 

But whats the good and honourable—or the bad and dis- 
Musicana honourable? We must be able to settle this point :— 


dancing— | ie 
initaten of Otherwise we cannot know how far the chorus com- 


sevens. plies with the conditions abovenamed. Suppose a 
Sirttow"* brave man and a coward in the face of danger: the 
nut be” gestures and speech of the former will be strikingly 
takedelint Gifferent from those of the latter. So with other 


Ties virtues and vices. Now the manifestations, bodily 
and mental, of the virtuous man, are beautiful and honour- 
able: those of the vicious man, are ugly and base. These are 
the really beautiful,—the same universally, or what ought to 
be beautiful to all: this 7s the standard of rectitude in music. 
But they do not always appear beautiful to all. There is 

» Plato, Legg. ii. pp. 654-060 A. | borrowed from Spartan customs, Plu- 


' This triple distribution of classes | tarch, Lykureus, 21: 
for choric instruction and practice is | p. 6 33 ae go 
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